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“What a perfect dear 
vofarooml And io think 
it used to be just an attic!” 


You can do so much with an attic reoom— 


Little attic rooms, tucked under the 
eaves waiting for the magic, transform- 
ing touch of the housewife. With a few 
simple furnishings she works her miracle 

some colorful cretonnes, books, a few 
simple pieces of furniture, and on the 
floor—an_ attractive but inexpensive 
Gold-Seal Art-Rug. 


They’re so Easy to Clean 


Women everywhere are brightening 
their homes with these beautiful rugs. 
And besides the artistic charm they find 
Congoleum so practical—so sanitary, so 
durable, and so easy-to-clean. Just a 
few strokes with a damp mop leave the 
surface clean as a whistle—the rich colors 
glowing like new. 


Gold Seal 


Seal. 
don’t forget the seal is printed 
in green on a gold back-ground. 















The Rug on the floor is Art-Rug No. 323. 
Inthe 6x 9 ft. size the price is only $9.30. 


And they are so comfortable under 
foot. They hug the floor without fasten- 
ing of any kind—there’s never a wrinkle 
or a turned-up corner. 


New Reduced Prices 
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46 xvx.9ft.$ 9.30 











9 x 1014 ft. $16.25 








7!,x9ft. 11.60 9x12 it. 18.60 
The rucs illustrated are ma fe onl in the sie 
11¢x3ft.$ .60 3x 416 ft. $1.70 
} ott. i115 tx6 ft. 2.30 
1/] pr thject to char “ty 


CONGOLEUM COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
New York Chicago San Fr isco 
Minneapol Kansas City | 
Pittsburgh \tlanta Montres! Pattern 
No, 331 





Look for the Gold Seal 
Be sure to look for this Gold 


Read the guarantee and 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
; : é OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
It is pasted on the face of the 
REMOVE SEAL WITH 


goods; none others are genuine. DAMP CLOTH 
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Crisp, crunchy, snow 
puffs of goodness! 


BUTTER-KIST POPCORN has 
a flavor all its own. A different 

kind of a flavor, nutsweet and 
“toasty.” This flavor is the result 
of our patented process of toasting 
in the BUTTER-KIST popcorn 
machine. BUTTER-KIST popcorn 
is not only toasted in a different way 
but is buttered differently. You'll know 
the difference the minute you taste it. 
The pure creamery butter, with which 
every puff of snowy popcorn is kissed, 
is applied at just the right temperature 
and right time. You’ll love BUTTER-KIST. 


Take home a carton of 


BUTTER-KIST POPCORN 


Also Butter-Kist Toasted Peanuts 


».| BUTTER-KIST popcorn is sold in handy cartons by the best merchants everywhere. 
= liis clean, fresh, appetizing. No hands touch it but yours. The crunchy, crisp, Z : 
snowy puffs of goodness are as delicious as a confection and they are HEALTHFUL. BUTTER-KIST Popcorn 
Shey ae pe Machines and BUTTER- 
BUTTER-KIST toasted peanuts are no less delicious. Take home a carton of each for the KIST Peanut Tiasten ace 







































TO 
STOREKEEPERS 


kids tonight. Made only in the BUTTER-KIST machines. They are prepared right and big money makers. —_ 
k ight. : : Sea e acti { ity. BUTTER- to $5000 a year clear 
ept right. They are nationally advertised which is your protection of quality PROUTF toon low eunate 


KIST must live up to its enviable reputation. feet of waste space is what 
a J are cone ~~ 
s ‘rite to us for PR 

LOOK FOR These Machines PROFITS sad our easy 
Practically everywhere you'll find a BUTTER-KIST popcorn machine (or BUTTER-KIST purchase plan. No obli- 
Peanut Toaster). There is one in your neighborhood. Leading department stores, confec- gation. 

tioners, druggists, moving picture houses, billiard parlors, cigar stores, parks, fairs, resorts of all 
kinds have them. Wherever you buy BUTTER-KIST 

popcorn or toasted peanuts, they are good, the machine [ SNA NN om i ee mee | 
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makes them good. BUSINESS MEN: 
Please Check and Mail Today—Be sure to give business and add 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Popcorn Machines 
and Peanut Toasters 


968 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO., 968 Van Buren St., Indianapelis, Ind. | 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me without obligation full particulars 
in regard to the machine checked. | 


OTriumph Model Butter-Kist Popcorn Machine. 
The latest machine—smaller, lower in price. 


| OjGrand Model Butter-Kist Popcorn Machine. 
The large type, recently improved and changed. 
| OUniversal Model Butter-Kist Peanut Toaster. 
Site on counter—operates by Electricity. 
| Wey ccavincd ta ws.cc negleenenene PM ia a no.cde en tucake keuueus | 


WIR occas coauwenes How long in business........... 


Have you copy of our book “America’s New Industry’’?...... | 
Have you electricity in your town?...........cccccccccccces 
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Charles Divine, known as 
“soldier poet” during the war, 
after being demobilized in 
France, spent two years look- 
ing over that country, Spain 
and north Africa. “The Street 
of Sapphire Doors,” in this 
issue, ts a by-product of his 
Algerian experiences. 
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reproduced without permission. 
Material intended for the edito- 
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Material of special interest to 
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“The most precious 
thing in the world_- 


Think what this world would be 
without confidence that the sun would 
rise tomorrow! 


Without confidence in the order of 
things, in our fellow men, in our insti- 
tutions, chaos would reign in the 
world. There would be no security, 
no progress, no happiness. Confidence 
is essential to all that is worth while. 

Years of satisfactory experience 
with Red Crown gasoline have given 
the motoring public confidence in 
“Red Crown.” They know that with 
“Red Crown” in the tank they have 
high-quality motor fuel,and that from 
it their engine will deliver its maxi- 
mum power and mileage. 

















“Red Crown’ is available at Stand- 
ard Oil Service Stations, garages, 
and at other dealers. 











Look for the Red Crown sign be- 
fore you fili. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(California) 














Copyright, 1921, by 
Standard Oil Company, 





/ California ) 
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F you had your soap made to order, 
you would say: 


“I want my soap to give abundant 
lather which cleanses thoroughly and 
rinses at the first touch of clear water. 


“Tt must be mild so as to clean gently, 
and pure so that constant use of it 
will not harm anything it touches. 


“Tt should be white, because whiteness 
is the outward sign of fine ingre- 


[VORY SOAP 


























—— / . . . 
Whenever soap comes in contact with the skin—use Ivory. 


dients; and fragrant so it will be pleas- 
ant to use. 


“Make it float, both for convenience 
and economy.” 


Then when you could think of no 
other desirable feature to add, you 
would discover that you had enu- 
merated the seven essentials that are 
combined in Ivory Soap and that make 
it ideal for bath, toilet, shampoo, nur- 
sery and fine laundry. 


99i0% PURE 
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SECRET VALLEY 


A Story of Strange Trails 
By Leland W. Peck 


Author of: Yellow, etc. 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


“s IL, you’re a first- quality, grade A, pig-headed 
young idiot.” The way Templeton Phillips 
clipped off the words and the manner in which 
his strong jaw closed over his cigar told his son 

that so far as the older man was concerned little 

remained to be said. 

“Perhaps,” said Gil. “But just the same, I—” 

“We'll not go over it again,” his father interrupted 

bruskly. “Of course, if you insist upon acting like a 
triple-plated jackass I can’t stop you. You are twenty- 
four years old and have your own money—but what- 
ever brains the good Lord endowed you with have 
become addled—this tomfool notion of yours proves it. 
After I’ve spent twenty years building up my business, 
with the understanding that some day you ’d step into 
my place, you spend less than two years in the office 
and then decide to drop everything and go galavant- 
ing off round the world. Now of all times! Just when 
we are expanding, reaching out into new fields, and a 
wonderful chance opens up for you to show what you 
can do, you develop a wanderlust and a distaste for the 
business.” 

“Just the same, I—” 

“Holy tanbark!” stormed the elder Phillips, his 
clipped gray m«stache seeming to bristle as his lip 
lifted in a half-sneer, ‘can’t you say anything else?” 

“Yes,” replied his son, still looking fixedly at the 
blazing fire, ““but—” 

“But!” exclaimed the irascible father. “But nothing! 
We could talk the rest of the night and get nowhere. 
You have made up what you are pleased to call your 
mind, and nothing short of hell and high 
water will change it. I’m going to bed.” 

He rose from the davenport and flung 
his cigar into the fireplace. Half way 
across the room he turned and looked at 
the motionless figure leaning against the 
mantel and staring into the fire. 

“One more suggestion I’ll make,” he 
flung out finally. ‘Take a month to think 
It over. Maybe in that time you'll come 
to your senses. 

Gil Phillips looked at his father for a 
moment. 





throat. 









“The she-devil!” 
muttered. There was 
a pounding in his 


had missed his head 


only a foot or two 

















































“T’ll take you up 
on that, Dad,” he 
said respectfully. 
“T don’t have to tell 
Bf you my mind is al- 

ready made up—we 

check there — but 

a I’ll go some place 

for a month and 

‘think it over’ as 

you suggest. Sorry we can’t agree, and al Il 
that. Ithink ’ Il pack and st: artright now.’ 

“Tonight?” 

“Why not? I’m restless.” 

“You don’t have to tell me that, either.” 
His father’s narrowed eyes studied the 
tanned young face with an expression of 
mingled pity and disdain, but his set lips 
offered no opposition to this latest fool- 
ishness. Gil crossed to him and held out 
his hand. He accepted it without emotion. 

“Hope there are no hard feelings,” Gil said earnestly. 
His. father did not reply. “I can’t tell you where V’ll 
go,” the boy went on with a whimsical smile. ‘Don’ t 
know myself yet. Good-night, take care of yourself.” 

Templeton Phillips’ stern face did not relax. “Good- 
age he said tersely, and left the room. 

Gil Phillips went straight to a locked door on the 
third floor, where he switched on the lights in a room 
devoted entirely to outdoor equipment: gun and rod 
cabinets, tent rolls, fiber cases, saddles, packsacks, pots 
and pans, woolen and canvas clothing. In the seem- 
ing confusion there was a certain order, and he found 
his war-bag, his cooking kit and bedroll, his trail cloth- 
ing, quickly. 
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The latter he carried to his room, re- 
turning presently dressed for the open. 
Running a finger down one of the type- 
written check lists on the wall, he made up 
his outfit and buckled the bags. A money 
belt was about his waist; he would necd 
nothing more except food, to be bought 
somewhere along the road. 

He looked at his wrist as he closed the 
outer door behind him; it was one o’clock. 
He grinned happily at the thought of 
starting on a trip at that hour of the night 
—and not knowing where he was going. 

He ran his roadster out as quietly as 
possible. The powerful car rolled leisurely 
down the long slopes from Russian Hill 
through a warm July fog. The damp, in- 
distinct street, the corner lights but nim- 
buses in the gray pall of the fog, the sub- 
dued throb of the motor, all blended with 
his mood. He was on his way somewhere, 
it didn’t matter where, so long as he got 
out of the city. 

At Market street he slowed, absently 
wondering which way he should go. ‘Then 
he laughed. There was only one way out 
of San Francisco at that hour—down the 
peninsula. 

As he shifted the gears, Gil discovered 
two round eyes under a huge plaid cap 
regarding him with interest over the side 
of the car. 

“Step on it, mister!” urged the boy 
mysteriously, as he crouched on the run- 
ning board. 

The car roared across the tracks, swung 
into the Mission. Several blocks slipped 
past, and Gil dropped to a slow pace. A 
round face appeared over the car door. 
The boy frankly appraised the driver for 
a moment, then calmly climbed over the 
door and slid into the seat beside him. 

“Not a bad boat,” he said approvingly. 

Phillips eyed the youngster. He needed 

haircut and a bath and, probably, a 
meal, not to mention a home. 

“Say, are you an auto bandit?” 
asked suddenly. 

“Certainly not,” grunted Gil. 
gave you that crazy notion?!” 

“Well, you got a swell gun, anyway.” 

The lad picked up a heavy revolver 
from the cushion where Gil had tossed it 
when he packed the outfht in the carriet 
behind. ‘Then, seeming to see for the first 
time the boots and the worn wool clothing 
he piped: “Going camping!” 

“Where do you liver” Gil asked. 

“T got a room in Ole Anderson’s base- 
ment.” 

“Who is Ole 

“Shoemaker on 
good old guy too.”’ 

“Have you any family?” 

“No, sir, not now.” 

“Do you go to school?” 

“T been through the sixth grade,” 
proudly. 

“Who were 
b: ac k there 

“I was just practising some detective 
work and Big John, the plainclothes cop, 
come along and | beat it. Him and I are 
friends, but he said he would gather me in 
if I didn’t get off the street. Maybe he 
would—if he could catch me.” He 
grinned amiably. 

“Shall I take you home?” 

The boy was silent for a time. 

“You—you don’t need a—a 


the boy 


“What 


Anderson?” 
Valencia street \ 


you running away from 


‘| hen: 
some- 


body to cut your wood for you, do you, 
mister!” 
voice. 


There was a wistful note in his 
’ 


“T bet I could do it tne.’ 
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He sat picking at a ragged hole in his 
sleeve. Phillips smiled at the thought of 
taking a little street urchin into the woods 
as a camp mate. He looked down at his 
small companion. The boy had a good 
face. Just now his eyes were bright with 
a mixture of boldness and wistfulness. 
Impulsive ‘ly Gil decided. 

“Sure you can come along, if you think 
you Il like it 

He heard a deep sigh. “And I can 
sleep by a campfire? Gee, this is going to 
be good!” 

“Every night. Anything here you have 

to come back for within a month?” 

“T got no job now. The longer the 
better.” 

“All right, it’s a go. 
name, old timer?” 

“Johnny,” said the 
Barnes.” He was silent 
Say,” he asked suddenly, 


What’s your 


boy, “Johnny 
a moment. 
“can’t—can’t 


I be what you just called me—Old 
Timer? Out in the woods, like?” 
“Old Timer it is,” his friend agreed. 


“And you can call me Gil.” 

And so it was that Gilman Phillips, a 
son of wealth, and Johnny Barnes, a son 
of the streets, sealed with a grave hand- 
shake a partnership that was to carry 
them into a series of strange and myste- 
rious adventures far from the sound of 
city pavements. 


II 


N 1910 the United States census re- 

vealed to an expectant world the fact 
that Rampage, California, contained two 
hundred souls. When the enumerators 
again took stock ten years later the 
returns showed that the community had 

suffered a loss in population amounting 

to go per ses 

Where the one hundred and eighty 
former residents had gone is not revealed 
in the statistics. From the latter, how- 
ever, might be obtained, if one is so 
minded, the following details in regard to 
those still living in the decadent moun- 
tain town: 

Sixteen adult males, two adult females, 
two children. 

Now of these twenty who comprised 
the population of Rampage, twelve 
labored in the Horse Shoe mine; one con- 
ducted the store; one operated a six-horse 
freight wagon; one, due to advanced age 
and other causes, sat idly in the sun; two 
kept house; two rapidly approached the 
age when they would become a source of 
anxiety to their parents in the matter of 
schooling; and one, older than any of the 
others, earned a living, such as it was, by 
removing the dirt from the wearing 
apparel of certain of the other nineteen 
Rampagers. 

Wah Shing was the laundryman’s 
name, admittedly apt for one of his call- 
ing \ll but toothless, a gaunt little 
leather-skinned man, reputed to be close 
to the century mark in age, he clung to 
life with a tenacity that must have dis- 
couraged the elderly gentleman with the 
scythe. No one knew exactly how long 
the wizened little monkey of a man had 
lived in Rampage. 

He was, without contradiction, the 
Oldest Inhabitant. 

If he could have been induced (which 
he could not) to tell what his old eyes had 
seen forty, fifty years ago along that same 
twisting street, what a story it would be! 
Young and strong, he had taken a part in 
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the life and turmoil of those busy, epocl 
days when Rampage was a center 
hectic mining activity. 

Ramp Camp, as it was familiariy 
known by men now half a century gone 
had been a camp with a reputation— : 
hell-bender of a mining town, no le: 
From its tunnels, drifts and prospect hol 
a golden stream gushed forth. 

Down the winding grades moved riches 
by stage, by wagon, by pack-animil, 
bound for the “outside.” Ramp Camp, 
the clearing-house for the region, dipped 
its clutching fingers into the yellow stuff 
as it passed through. And at nicely timed 
intervals certain individuals, not content 
to sweat for the metal, took toll of the 
outgoing treasure with the assistance of 
firearms. 

Through all these colorful, sinful, hope- 
ful, history-making days Wah Shing was 
a participant—so far as a yellow man ever 
participated. He had seen the camp 
flower out, bloom luxuriantly, fade, die. 
One mine, ten mines, twenty mines; six- 
teen mines, ten mines, two mines, one 
mine—he had witnessed the making and 
the breaking of Ramp Camp. 

And here he was, after more than fifty 
years of struggle and strife, in the hollow 
shell of a once glorious gold town, wash- 
ing soiled overalls and jersey-ribbed 
underwear. 

A quarter-mile separated Ben Downs’ 
store, near the west end of Main Street, 
from Wah Shing’s shanty at its eastern 
end, where the ravine through which the 
elongated settlement was strung ended 
abruptly against a rocky wall. Over this 
wall fell a graceful pour of water, serving 
two purposes, of providing Wah Shing 
with one of the tools of his trade, and of 
forming the stream that, with the street 
which paralleled it, divided the town 
down its middle like twin stripes on a 
snake’s back. 

For the town was as wide as the gulch, 
no wider. Its two rows of buildings faced 
across the roadway and stream, with 
bridges of many sizes, schools of construc- 
tion and degrees of safety connecting 
them. Most of the buildings still stood, 
but they made a sorry showing, gaunt 
dilapidated relics of a day when life and 
pleasure ruled the winding street. Ben 
Downs’ store remained the last surviving 
establishment of its kind; and long before 
a law of the nation forbade saloons the 
law of diminishing demand had closed the 
last of the barrooms. 

On this particular July morning Main 
Street was empty of life, save for a couple 
of pack-saddled mules that stood before 
Wah Shing’s cabin, when two figures 
emerged from the laundryman’s door— 
Wah Shing and another of his kind, 
another weathered, creased and ancient 
man of China dressed in the inevitable 
blue denim. The two stood for a minute 
in animated conversation, then the visi- 
tor untied his mules, prodded them into 
motion and followed them along the street 
toward the store. 

A short time later the storekeeper, 
shuffling along the splintery wooden side- 
walk in his carpet slippers to open his 
place of business, found the blue-denim- 
clad figure squatted on the worn step, 

causing blue smoke to spiral in the clear 
morning air. 

“How, Din Hock,” 
“Long time no see.” 

The Chinaman rolled his puckered eyes 


> 


n 


said Ben Downs. 
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upward without moving his head, took 
the brown cigarette from his lips with the 
thumb and forefinger of the hand that 
was cupped under his chin, and waited 
until the storekeeper had unlocked the 
door. With the cigarette poised before 
his lips he replied: 

“Long time.” 

Ben Downs entered the store, busied 
himself with such duties as the tiny place 
provided. A few minutes later Din Hock 
entered, and going back of the counter 
wandered slowly along the shelves, choos- 
ing the articles he wanted and piling 
them, an armful at a time, on the counter. 
The storekeeper finished checking over a 
list of supplies to go out on the Buzzard 
Mine freight wagon, and piled the items 
on the floor by the door. 

Slowly the Chinaman made the circuit 
of the room and stood before the owner. 
Ben put aside the whetstone and knife he 
had been rubbing together and took up 
his pencil. As he set down the amounts, 
shifting the packages to a new pile, the 
old Chinaman watched him with low- 
lidded eyes while twisting another cone- 
shaped cigarette. 

Ben finished his addition and named the 
sum. Din Hock reached under his jumper, 
produced a long buckskin bag, and 
silently paid the amount. Without a 
word he carried the supplies outside, 
stowed them in the kyacks and stumped 

off up the dusty roadway behind his mules. 

From his doorway Ben Downs watched 
him go. ‘Hm!’ he sniffed, “the old high- 
binder’s pretty slick, aint he? He never 
bought so much grub at one time in his hull 
life before. What the devil is he up to? 
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She sprang erect, 
her body tense, 
her big eyes 
flashing with 
fury. ““Don't you 

ever dare 


interfere again!” 


Din Hock 
scuffed up the slight grade from the 
store, his head set far forward on his 


Main Street was deserted. 


scrawny wrinkled neck, his shoulders 
permanently rounded from his years of 
labor, his knees sprung outward, his too- 
large cowhide boots clumping in the deep 
dust. It was midmorning. From the 
mine to his right up the slope came the 
rattle and clatter of muck being dumped 
from anore car. Approaching a two-story 
false-fronted square building “with a wide 
veranda, Din Hock raised his eyes. 

When he had passed that way earlier 
that morning no one in the village had 
been astir. Now he saw an aged figure 
lolling in a stiff chair that was cocked 
against the wall under a faded wooden 
sign proclaiming the building to be The 
Miner’s Rest Hotel—Refreshments for 
Man and Beast. 

Din Hock eyed the motionless man with 
a look that held no recognition, whereas 
he had known the other for probably fifty 
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years. There was, and always had been, 
something of a tie between these two aged 
men. To Pop Pickett the Chinaman rep- 
resented one of the ties that bound him 
to the good old days of Ramp Camp; Din 
Hock, Wah Shing, Pop Pickett—these 
three were the last of the old régime. To 
Din Hock, Pickett stood for reliability, 
something very dear to his Oriental heart. 

Pop had been spending the sunny days 
on the gallery of the Miner’s Rest Hotel 
for forty years, more or less—first as 
owner and proprietor, later, when the 
hotel ceased to function, as owner and 
sole guest. It had become so much a part 





of Pop Pickett’s life to sit there that long 
after the cronies of olden days had de- 
parted over different paths out of Ram- 
page and this life he continued to occupy 
the tilted chair against the shaky wall. 

“Hi, Din!” he called now as he caught 
sight of the Chinaman in the dust behind 
his mules. “‘Where the hell you been?” 

“Long time no see?” asked Din Hock, 
as if to supply the other with a forgotten 
phrase. 

“Been a month, anyway, since you been 
to town. Where you located now?” 

Din Hock waved a knotted hand indefi- 
nitely toward the east. 

“Pocket Valley?” 

Din Hock seemed not to hear. 

“Secret Valley?” 

Unblinkingly the old Chinaman eyed 
his questioner. 

“Panning the Three Partners’ dump?” 

Still no reply. 

“Who are those other fellers in there 


3? 


now! 
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The yellow man did not answer. His 
face displayed that mask-like blankness 
so capably achieved by his race when 
questioned too closely. Pop knew the 
old miner too well to think that he could 
get a reply to any question Din Hock did 
not want to answer. 

Pop squinted hard at the motionless, 
silent figure. Something had caused the 
Oriental to draw into 
himself; he seemed 
more like a stranger 
than an old friend. 
Usually the two en- 
joyed a pleasant talk, 
parting with much well- 
wishing and waving of 
arms. What was gnaw- 
ing at the old Chink, 
anyway? Pop’s ag- 
gravated frown became 
darker as the China- 
man followed his mules 
up the crooked road. 
He continued to watch 
until Din Hock turned 
in at Wah Shing’s door. 

“What’s he on his 
high horse about?’ Pop 
muttered. ‘Me asking 
him where he’s located 
and him closing up 
like a steel trap. A 
feller’'d think Din had 
something to hide, dog- 
gone him!” 


III 
OR six hours Gil 
Phillips and Old 


Timer had __ breasted 
the manzanita and 
buckthorn thickets, 
steadily climbing the 
long stubborn = slope, 
breaking through 
where notrails led. And 
now, with the sun at 
its zenith, they stum- 
bled up the last rise to 
the crest of the ridge, 
slipped out of their 
packstraps and sprawl- 
ed on the squaw-carpet, 
their eyes on the scene 
their arrival at the 
crest discovered. 

They were an oddly 
mated pair: Phillips, 
tall, pleasingly well 
“set-up,” vigorous, his 
smooth face tanned 
and glowing —_— with 
health, his bare fore- 
arms burned a_ deep 
brown; Old Timer, 
small, round-faced, 
clip-headed, wiry, his 
snub nose peeling from 
unaccustomed contact with the sun, his 
wide {gray eyes, in spite of his fatigue, 
peering out with interest at this strange 
new world of mountain wilderness. 

Before them lay a vast topographical 
jumble; main ridges, spur ridges, peaks; 
green slopes shading down to blue and 
purple canons, green slopes shading up to 
brown and yellow crests, where the 
granite stood clear. Across this tangle of 
broken country, softened by distance, 
loomed the backbone of the Sierra, 


scarred here and there along its lofty 
skyline with streaks and blotches of snow. 
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Somewhere in the foreground of this 
welter of canons and heights lay their 
destination. For now they had one. 


In San Jose, Old Timer had become the 
proud owner of a real sleeping bag, a new 
khaki suit, proper shoes and hat, and a 
pair of field-glasses—good enough for any 
sleuth, he said—all procured that first day 
along with baths, haircuts, camp grub and 








incidentals. ‘The two adventurers had 
slept and eaten and shopped that day; the 
second found them early streaking 
through the fragrant Santa Clara valley 
orchards over a road that led them 
through the pass in the Coast Range. As 
yet Gil had no definite objective beyond 
heading for the wilderness of the Sierra 
Nevada, whose blue outline was now 
discernible far across the San Joaquin 
valley. 

At Stockton Gil tossed his logbook 
under the seat. 

“Too cut and dried for us.” he told 


Two figures emerged from the 
laundryman’s door, two weathered, 
creased and ancient men of China, 
dressed in blue demin 
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Old Timer. “We want the real thing, « h? 
If we are going to get off the tourist circ 1it 
we need a Government map—mounta'ns 
and trails, not highways and hotels.” 

He bought a topographical map, one 
that offered hundreds of square miles of 
mountain territory, crossed by roads in- 
frequently, threaded by trails and rivers 
and creeks, a region of countless peaks and 
ridges, of lakes, of 
magnificent distances. 
Bending over it in the 
store, Gil’s eyes were 
drawn to a tiny circle 
near the middle of the 
map. It had _ been 
made with a lead pen- 
cil, and it enclosed a 
small area deep in the 
heart of the middle- 
height ranges. 

“Whose mark is 
that?” he asked. 

“Search me,” the 
clerk answered. “We 
sold two or three of 
those _ sheets lately. 
Some guy must have 
found the place he was 
looking for and marked 
it, but took a clean 
copy by mistake.” 

“Skookum!” chuck- 
led Gil to himself as he 
folded the map. “The 
hand of fate! A tip 
from fair Lachesis her- 
self! That’s the spot 
we'll head for.” 

They did. And early 
on their third day to- 
gether they abandoned 
the car in the low 
growth at the end of 
an unused wood road 
and began the arduous 
climb. Phillips had 
made the outfit into 
two packs, a large one 
and a small one. In 
the larger one was a 
week’s supply of grub. 
And so, after six hours 
of effort, they rested 
overlooking a deep 
canon that held, some- 
where in its blue 
depths, the two tiny 
valleys indicated by 
the pencil-drawn circle. 

“Say!” breathed the 
boy suddenly. “Look 
who’s here!” 

A mule swaying un- 
der a canvas-covered 
pack rounded a granite 
point. A second animal 
followed. Then a man 
appeared, clumping 
along stiffly. As the little cavalcade 
approached, Phillips dropped down the 
canon slope a little to intercept it. 
Old Timer followed. 

The lead mule, coming upon the man 
and boy amid the broken rock, halted. 
The other animal closed the gap, stopped. 
The man showed no surprise. 

He studied the two strangers with heav y- 
lidded eyes, nodded anon-committal grect- 
ing, his lined yellow face expressionless. 

“Good-morning,”’ said Gil. 

“Do,” answered Din Hock, the China- 
man. 
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“You live round here?” 

Din Hock nodded a barely perceptible 
affirmative. 

“We are looking for a place to camp,” 
Gil went on. 

Din Hock’s dark eyes continued to 
‘tudy them with an unblinking, fixed 

slitter. His projecting teeth, resting 
tightly against the lower lip, gleamed 

whitely in contrast with the saffron- 
brown of the sunken cheeks. 

“T’m looking for Pocket Valley,” said Gil. 

Din Hock blinked, and his eyes shone 
with a new light. Then the half-startled, 
half-questioning look died. Again his face 
was blank, unreadable. 

“You savvy Pocket Valley?” The 
Chinaman’s brief change of expression had 
not escaped Gil. 

The old man nodded briefly, unwill- 
ingly. 

“How far? 

“Thlee =. mebbeso.” Din Hock ges- 
tured toward the east, the direction he 
was headed. 

“Where is Secret Valley?’ 

The slightly greater vigor of the other’s 
gesture indicated that it lay beyond 
Pocket Valley. 

“Where is Rampage?” 

Din Hock pointed back the way he had 
come. ‘Two mile, mebbeso,” he volun- 
teered. ‘Good camp.” 

Gil spread out his map. Those two 

valleys, so neatly enclosed by the pen- 
ciled circle, appeared suitable for camp- 
ing. The last thing he planned to do was 
to camp on the outskirts of a settlement. 

‘Good camp Pocket Valley?” he asked. 

“ce No good. ” 

“Secret Valley?’ 

“No good.” 

“W hy?” 

“No ouay repeated Din Hock wood- 
enly. “You go Ramp Camp.” 

He prodded the mules with his stick 
and followed them along the ridge where 
the narrow trail wound among the rocks 
overlooking the steep slopes of the canon 
below. Phillips and the boy watched him 
in silence until the bent form disappeared. 

“Queer old bird,” said Gil then. 

“Sure is,’ ’ replied Old Timer. “He can 
talk all right when he wants to; Chinks 
usually can. Guess maybe he don’t want 
us in those valleys, huh?” 

“Looks that way.” Gil returned to his 
map, tracing with a finger the trail the old 
Chinaman had followed. It was limited, 
indeed. It started at Rampage, climbed 
the ridge, followed the backbone east- 
ward, ended in Secret Valley. Another 
trail branched off to drop a short distance 
into Pocket Valley. ‘Two small black 
squares showed on the map, one in each of 
the adjoining valleys—buildings. There 
was no indications of other habitable areas 
in the entire cafion. 

“If you are game,” Gil said to the boy, 
“we'll take a chance on Pocket Valley. 
| here may be a ranch in there, although 
there are no roads. If the Chink is right 
about it being no good we'll look further. 
But if he just doesn’t want strangers there 
l’m curious enough to want to know 
why.” 

“Same here!”’ exclaimed Old Timer. “I 

tta see it now.” 

As they followed the trail the canton 
walls grew more steep, less wooded. For 
more than an hour they swung along the 

ttle-used trail that slipped like a snake 

etween huge granite knobs and split 
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fragments that became larger as they 
progressed. A few stunted cedars clung 
in crevices; the tenacious manzanita found 
no rootage in this country of inhospitable 
rock. 

And then the trail led out on to a ledge 
as wide as a road and in places not unlike 
one, with a granite wall overhanging it. 
Coming suddenly out on this eminence, 
Phillips stepped to the edge and looked 
down. 

At the foot of the almost sheer wall of 
rock, perhaps fifteen hundred feet below, 
like an oval green bowl, lay a little valley. 
Green of meadow, deeper green of coni- 
fers, slatey-gray of alders, silvery sparkle 
of aspens, with a ribbon, a tiny shining 
ribbon woven through its middle, the 
little valley was walled in by precipitous 
cliffs, a hidden oasis in a world of barren 
granite 

“That’s Pocket Valley,” Gil told the 
boy. “The trail down is farther on.” 

A short distance beyond they entered a 
jumble of upthrust domes and pinnacles 
where the crest of the ridge flattened out; 


 weather-beaten cedars and Jeffrey pines 


raised their gnarled stunted trunks from 
cleavage joints in the granite, their 
twisted limbs turned to the east. And in 
this spectral region of age-old rock a strip 
of lush green proclaimed living water. 

A mere trickle, but sufficient. Gil 
threw off his pack. Old Timer needed no 
urging. His thin shoulders had felt the 
cut of his light burden more than he was 
willing to admit. Back from the trail, 
among the granite columns that shut off 
all view, they made their camp. 

To Old Timer it was the height of ad- 
venture: eating beside the open fire, 
watching the shadows draw down across 
the silent hills. Their wayside camp had 
been thrilling, but this was different. 
Here they were in the real mountains, no 
telling how many miles from the life he 
had always known. 

Delicious shivers ran along his spine as 
night closed in round the fire. He looked 
into the surrounding darkness with a feel- 
ing he had never had in the city, where 
lonely streets and black shadowy corners 
were an everynight experience. This was 
different, big and somehow terrifying, but 
he took good care to conceal its effect on 
him. But he did move closer to his big 
friend, the good-natured, likable man 
who was not too stuck up to share his trip 
with an inexperienced boy of the streets. 
Old Timer watched with covert admira- 
tion asGil, suddenly silent and thoughtful, 
smoked his pipe and stared into the fire. 

For now that the arduous day was over 
Gil Phillips’ mind carried him back to his 
city home, with his father’s stinging words 
sounding again in his ears. 


There was an exhilaration in the air the 
next morning when Gil sought the cliff 
edge and looked again into the hidden 
valley. He saw where the branch trail 
forked a short distance beyond the camp, 
dropped over the slope, clinging to the 
steep rock face on a long oblique angle, 
losing itself behind a projecting crag. 
The sun’s flood of golden light lay along 
the ridge, but the valley still slept in cool 
shadow. Chicadees, overcharged with 
nervous energy, darted about in the 


stunted trees, sounding their shrill cheer-- 


ful chic-a-dee-dee-dee-ee. Gil studied the 
restricted area below, seeking to discover 
the house his map indicated. 


A shifting spot of white— 
figure moved across an open space 
that lay between the low growth border- 
ing the stream and a dark clump of trees. 
Gil fumbled for his field glasses. 

The figure paused, and getting the 
focus, Gil saw that it was a woman. A 
wide felt hat hid her face, but her car- 
riage, her slim figure, her bare round arms, 
proclaimed youth. Loosely in the crook 
of her arm lay a rifle, a dark bar across the 
crisp white of her waist. For a moment 
she paused, then stepped toward the tree 
clump, and only then did the watcher see 
the weathered log building that stood 
among the trees. The short-skirted figure 
disappeared through the door. 

“A young woman with a white waist 
and a rifle,” Phillips mused. “A tine com- 
bination!”’ 

He moved along the cliff edge, studying 
the terrain below. And then, as he paused 
beneath a great overhanging ledge, a 
vicious spat! followed by a shrill, receding 
whine, caused him to jump. The sound 
of the shot reached him at the instant his 
mind grasped its significance. A few chips 
of granite tinkled down from the ledge a 
few feet above his head, and the towering 
cliffs tossed the echo back again and again. 

IV 
ETURNING from the stream and 
hanging the tin cup on a nail beside 
the door, the blond young man stood look- 
ing at the south wall of the canon. Then 
he slid into a chair, tilted it back against 
the log wall and began rolling a cigarette. 
His sharp-featured face was scowling. 

“Walsh ought to show some signs of 
life,” he complained. 

His companion did not reply. He sat 
looking straight before him with unfo- 
cused eyes. 

“This is a hell of a place anyway, Kirk,” 
the other growled, kicking the leg of his 
chair nervously. “That creek drives me 
crazy with its everlasting noise. Who- 
ever built this shack ought to have had 
sense enough to put it further away. 
suppose they thought it was fine here 
under these trees, with the wind all the 
time playing hell with the leaves until a 
guy can’t think, much less sleep.” 

Kirk crossed his legs slowly. 

<a rouble with you, Sanderson,” he said 
coldly, “‘you can’t forget the bright lights. 
Here you have a real chance to get ac- 
quainted with nature and learn something 
of its beauties, and you blat about the 
very things that make this place so at- 
tractive. You'll go a long way before you 
find a prettier spot.’ 

“Not me,” snapped Sanderson. “I'll 
never go one foot again for all the beauties 
of nature this side of Portsmouth Square. 
You can have it if you want it; when we 
finish up here I’m through.” 

““We’ve been here less than a week,” 
said Kirk slowly, “and you’re anxious to 
leave.” 

“You get me wrong,” answered the 
other. “l’m not used to this sort of thing, 
that’s all. This country is so damn big 
and lonely—I don’t feel comfortable. I 
wish something would break; | crave 
action.” 

A faint smile touched the lips of his 
companion; his dark lashes closed a trifle 
over his eyes. 

“T wouldn’t be surprised to see you get 
your wish any time now.’ 

(Continued on page 68) 
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With his forepaws spread like a wrestler's, slowly he waddled forward, bear fashion, his savage battle cry 
joining with that of the fisher 


The Burden of Procyon 


A “Coon Story’ Wrthout a Human Character 


HE great hollow oak stub, 

which stood like a medieval 

castle in the tangle of devil- 

club and aspen, seemed to be 
talking, as though the spell of the 
soft June moonlight had reincarnated 
life in the wasted remnant shell of 
the once sturdy hardwood. Deep in its 
heart it muttered querulously of some 
troublous matter that could be fathomed 
only by itself. Save for the subdued 
brawling of the river a hundred yards 
distant, the sounds in the oak stub were 
all that relieved the windless, silent 
suspense of the night. 

For some minutes it went on, the sounds 
seeming to come from the stub’s actual 
mouth—a dark hole in its side, some 
twelve feet from the ground. Presently 
they changed in key, and at the hole 
showed two small glowing eyes which 
surveyed the space below. ‘Then the 
owner of the eyes, Procyon, the big rac- 
coon, disgorged from the opening and 
backed to the ground. 

He was unusually large for his kind, 
probably weighing thirty-hve pounds, and 
from the tip of his delicately chiseled nose 
to the end of his large round tail, which 
was ringed with black, was a good three 
feet. Rather rough and long, his fur was 
of a silvery gray, shading to two dark 
bands that began at the base of his chops 
and ended at his nose. In the moonlight 
his eyes shone like yellowish embers. 

But most remarkable were his feet. 
The forepaws were long and sinewy, and 
deft as those of a simian, and he used 
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them as a man uses his hands. His hind 
feet strongly resembled the pads of a bear, 
save that they were more adept in seizing ' 
and holding an object their owner wished 
to inspect and pick apart with the spider- 
like forepaws. 

On the ground he paused, raised on his 
haunches, and his nose twitched as he 
sampled the air. It was mixed with many 
odors that interested him not at all- 
fresh scents of new grass and mammmel 
buds—but from the river there came a 
warm, fishy smell that made him lick his 
chops. At the same instant the cries of 
his sons and daughters within the hollow 
stub broke out afresh and crystallized 
his half-formed decision. He would go 
fishing. With dainty though rather ‘un- 
gainly steps he moved toward the river. 

Big and sturdy though he was, the 
burden of Procyon lay rather heavily 
upon him. A few weeks previously the 
hollow stub, which had been the home of 
him and his mate for two years, had taken 
on a new atmosphere of domesticity that 
had bordered on happiness. Four sight- 
less little raccoon kits had come to add 
new interest, and proud the father had 
been, though maintaining a dignified 
aloofness as the mother, intensely jealous 
of her brood, kept him decidedly in his 


place. Vigorously he had hunted for 
the mother, who found her time almost 
entirely occupied by her babies, and 
when she was fed he hunted for 
himself. 
Then a morose cougar, feeling the 
call of anew range, had passed through 
the devil-club thicket one day when the 
mother raccoon, tempted by the prox- 
imity of a gray jay, had left her home and 
its security to stalk the bird. An hour 
after the cougar passed, Procyon returned 
to find the kits whimpering with hunger. 
He was puzzled, until his keen nose 
revealed to him the tragedy. Thereupon, 
he was reminded that the responsibility 
of rearing his family rested entirely upon 
himself. And, unusual though the situa- 
tion was, he accepted it willingly enough. 
Though of necessity the kits were abruptly 
shifted from a diet of warm milk to fish, 
molluscs and insects, Nature indulged 
the change, and they waxed fat, and 
quarreled and fought in an elysium of 
ecstasy as they grew strong. 

Yet the burden principally lay in the 
fact that Procyon was compelled to hunt 
harder and farther from the oak stub to 
supply the wants of his family and him- 
self, leaving the helpless kits unguarded. 
And while the woods seemed peaceful, 
Procyon knew that in them lurked assas- 
sins in fur who had but to discover his 
little family unprotected to enter and 
slay for the sheer lust of killing. ‘There- 
fore the big raccoon intensified his hunr- 
ing, and endeavored never to leave the 
kits unguarded for long. But never did 
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» know freedom from worry w hile he was 

way from them. 

At the edge of the woods he paused. 

etween him and the river lay flats of 

itreous white sand, exposed by the 
cession of the river since sundown. 
he stream’s source was in the glaciers 
of the Cascades, and during the long hot 
days of summer the great frozen masses 
ept and sweltered and bled limestone 
ilt and ice-water. And the river—milky- 
white—ran nearly bank full, and aa 
itself into pale rage at the boulders in its 
path. But with the coming of night the 
glaciers congealed, and the river dropped 

1 few inches, exposing flat stretches on 
W el before dawn, could be found the 
script of Nature—curious patterns made 
by the feet of the wild folk—written while 
the moon-path lay across the sands. 

Directly across these spits Procyon 
moved, until he came to a log, half sub- 
merged, and on whose upper side long 
grass-like moss grew tenaciously. The 
log projected ten feet into the stream, and 
against one side of it the river broke i im- 
patiently; then finding the obstacle unsur- 
mountable, eddied at the end. In the lee 
of the log, therefore, the water was quiet; 
just such a place that a trout, tired of 
ceaseless battling with the current in 
mid-river, might seek. 

Out on the log he went; then squatted 
in the moss until scarcely more than the 
tips of his ears showed. Beyond him the 
hurrying waters fretted and fumed against 
rocks with a continual gurgling and 
clucking, but occasionally the rhythm of 
the river’s song was broken by splashes 
where the current was wont to move 
smoothly. The cut-throats and rainbows 
were feeding in the moonlight; striking 
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ravenously even at tiny bits of driftwood 
that resembled gray moths or gnats. The 
eyes of Procyon gleamed hungrily as his 
ears recorded these splashes. 

Suddenly, in the lee of the log, the 
water was swirled, and in the succeeding 
fraction of a second there was a resound- 
ing splash as the left paw of Procyon 
scooped downward and upward. An 
eight-inch rainbow trout flapped and 
gasped on the sand, until the raccoon’s 
sharp teeth met through i its head. ‘Then, 
cleansing the fish of sand by dipping it in 
the water, Procyon started homeward 
with the prize in his mouth, happy in the 
knowledge that it was food for the hungry 
brood in the oak stub 

But the scent of fresh fish carries far 
among the wild kindred, and at that 
moment, unnoticed by Procyon, it seemed 
that a wisp of vapor from the river was 
blown along the edge of the trees fifty 
yards away. A half-grown fox, his fluffy 
tail billowing as he trotted, showed in the 
moonlight, then stopped stark as his nose 
recorded the fish smell. He was tre- 
mendously hungry, and fish is a delicacy 
among the carnivore. His jaws slavered 
at the thought, and, soundlessly as light, 
he crept toward the big raccoon who 
moved across the sands. 

He was a young fox, and inexperienced, 
else he would not have attempted what 
he did. The last ten feet of his stalk was 
covered with a rush. 

But, quick, as he was, Procyon was 
quicker. The final dart of the attacker 
was all the warning he needed. Where 
Procyon had been the fox’s jaws snapped 
empty air; the raccoon was doubled in a 
ball that rolled under. The shrill yap 
of pain was not Procyon’s; it came from 
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the immature and unwary fox as the 
raccoon’s teeth sank in the would-be 
killer’s softly furred throat. Over and 
over they floundered, and the smooth 
damp surface of the sand was scored by 
the marks of their struggle, while the 
muttering of the river was drowned in a 
chorus of yelps and snapping growls. 

Then, suddenly, they were separated; 
the fox, draggled, smarting with a dozen 
wounds, and gainer by the most fruitful 
experience of his life, scuttling for the 
trees, yet not entirely without honors, 
for in his teeth he clenched the disputed 
trout. And Procyon, squatted on all 
fours, every hair standing on end, and 
his big ringed tail seemingly twice its 
natural size, glared after his late opponent 
and snarled in impotent rage. Victor in 
combat, he was the loser in spoils, for he 
was no match for the fox in a chase. 

Presently, however, his anger vanished. 
After all, this was but an incident. There 
was still the pressing business of food for 
his little ones, and discouragement he did 
not know. His pelt smoothed itself once 
more, and he returned to his ambush on 
the log. 


OWN the twists and turns of the 
river, skirting the edge of the timber 
as he sailed on hushed wings, the great 
horned owl, his microphone-eardrums 
attuned to catch the slightest sound, 
moved as silently as though he were no 
more than a shadow cast by a cloud drift- 
ing across the moon’s face. He was 
hungry, and so were the half-grown owlets 
in the nest in the blasted fir tree. 
The hunting was poor this night. By 
one of those unaccountable twists of 
(Continued on page 79) 





The owl's beak opened in a hiss of fear. The next instant, squalling with rage and fright, he was floundering in the water, 


clutched in a deadly grip 
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Woman s Vote and Woman s Chains 


Despite the Franchise American Womanhood Must 
Fight Entrenched Man for Full Equality 


OMAN’S equality was 
not won with the vote 
last year. Only one bar- 
rier fell then. The in- 
adequacy of the national woman 
suffrage amendment as a step to real 
equality is shown in striking manner 
by the economic and political position 
of American women today. In spite 
of frequent declarations by President 
Harding, politicians campaigning up and 
down the country, Fourth of July ora- 
tions, and speeches by leaders of women’s 
clubs and civic organizations, this country 
is not yet a “democracy.” Women are 
not “free” and the equals of men, even 
with the vote in their hands. The United 
States today is a sex aristocracy. Pro- 
fessor Einstein to the contrary, American 
women as a class are ruled by men 
First and foremost, their economic posi- 
tion is abject. Wives are in theory and 
practise “dependents,” although their un- 
paid labor in their homes earns their own 





By Anne Martin 


Decorations by Alton C. Painter 


and at least half their families’ support. 
More than ninety per cent of American 
families do not employ a servant. But 
the legal view and the theory most wives 
continue to live and work under is that 
they are “supported” by their husbands 

In addition to these unpaid home 
workers, there are upwards of 12,000,000 
women wage-earners outside the home, 
but property laws are still unfair and help 
maintain woman’s inferior status. For 
example, under Nevada law a lazy hus- 
band may collect his wife’s salary as a 
teacher, or her earnings as a washer- 
woman, and has been known to do it. 
To retain possession of her separate prop- 
erty the wife must make and file a yearly 
inventory of it at the court house, other- 
wise it becomes her husband’s. As to 


community property, I remember 
watching a very few years ago a 
“fight” in the Seat legislature to 
give the wife some control over this 
form of property accumulated by 
her joint efforts. A bill was introduced 
requiring the wife’s signature to legalize 


its sale. One eloquent legislator rose 
and said: ‘“‘Nevada’s a suffrage state 


now, and I’m all for the women (laugh- 
ter), but this bill would work hardship. 
I might be in New York City, for in- 
stance, selling mining shares, and it 
might cost me my profits in a fluctuating 
market or even kill the sale if I had to 
wait ten days for my wife’s signature 
from ’way out in Nevada.” This was a 
death blow, as there was no woman legis- 
lator to point out that such technicalities 
are arranged beforehand by men partners, 
and could be arranged by husband and 
wife as partners. Although the outward 
rigors of the law have been softened in 
many states by married women’s property 
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ts, in practically every state discrimina- 
Ms continue in one form’ or another 
ainst the wife. The fundamental in- 
stice is that our legal system is a mas- 
line institution. It will be humanized 
1en women as legislators re-make laws, 
lawyers interpret them, as judges apply 
‘m, as jurors render verdicts. 


a ae 


< 


— 


Discrimination Everywhere 
Discriminations against wives and 
others are of course largely due to their 
economic status. The vote has not 
changed it. Just as they were not taught, 
their girls today are not taught, in school 
or out of it, the shame of the continued 
financial subjection of women and the 
vital importance of their economic in- 
dependence, with the opportunity for 
any kind of career open to boys. “Let 
them be sea-captains, if they will,’ wrote 
Margaret Fuller nearly a century ago. 
Yet few careers are now open to women 
except as teachers and nurses, stenog- 
raphers and clerks, factory workers and 
servants, all poorly paid or menial occu- 
pations. One reason is that women’s 
colleges offer scant opportunity for pro- 
fessional training, and women are not 
admitted to many of the best professional 
schools. 

Those women who are able to secure 
professional training in institutions which 
admit them are discriminated against in 
their work as doctors and lawyers. It is 
true that most hospitals, like Bellevue, 
have gradually admitted women internes, 
but the number who secure the enormous 
advantage of such training, and experi- 
ence and prestige as members of hospital 
staffs, is proportionately small. Mount 
Sinai Hospital in New York has no women 
on its staff, and the largest woman’s 
hospital in the city, which is controlled 
by men, until a short time ago absolutely 
refused to appoint a single woman. Now 
it has one—a woman’s hospital! 





Woman’s Vote and Woman’s Chains: 


An experienced woman lawyer told me 
that although the Bar Association of New 
York City excludes women, she has found 
judges pretty fair in appointing women 
lawyers receivers and trustees in small 
cases, but that men are most likely to get 
the big plums. Men’s legal firms, too, get 
the large and lucrative corporation prac- 
tise. Women lawyers get the “puttering 
jobs.” This discrimination is not due to 
lack of ability, but tothe fact that business 
and society are organized and controlled 
by men, and therefore men, not women, 
are advanced in the professions. 

Even in inferior positions such as clerks, 
stenographers, factory workers, as em- 
ployes in the civil service, and as teachers, 
women as a sex are discriminated against. 
They are as a rule not advanced to the 
higher and better paid positions, and are 
paid less than men for doing the same 
kind of work. The convention of the 
American Federation of Labor at Denver 
this summer voted down a constitutional 
amendment to give women “equal rights 
and privileges of membership i in the union 
of their trade or industry,” and Congress 
has limited the salaries of women experts 
in the Women’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor at Washington to $1800, 
with three at $2000, while men engaged 
in comparable work in the same depart- 
ment may receive, through the same act, 
from $2500 to $3000. One senator said 
during the debate, “A two thousand salary 
is enough for any woman.” 

As to her social equality, a survival of 
the medieval conception that she is the 
personal subject of her husband exists 
today in the law that deprives an Ameri- 
can woman of her citizenship and makes 
her an alien if she marries an alien. 

As to sex offenses, there are numerous 
cases under the state red light abatement 
acts investigated through the Interde- 
partmental Social Hygiene Board where 
the women were punished heavily, while 
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the men found with them suffered light 
penalties or none at all. Any one who has 
attended a night court in a large city can 
never forget the bedraggled procession of 
women, young and prematurely old, 
brought before it, and sentenced to jail 
on the testimony of policemen who are 

making records, and often graft or pro- 
motion, out of these arrests. 

“TI was standing on the street corner 
and seen her speak to a man. She was 
soliciting, your Honor.” 

On such evidence many a young girl 
has received her first jail sentence. Where 
are the men who “solicit” girls? Courts, 
custom, society continue to punish the 
woman for sex offenses, while the man 
usually goes free. 

Such 1s women’s economic and social 
“equality,” with the vote won. What of 
their political equality? 


Offices for Men Only 


In defiance of the national suffrage 
amendment, women were deprived of the 
right to vote in Georgia and Mississippi 
last November on technical grounds, 
which the authorities refused to remove. 
Women are ineligible to most public 
offices under a Georgia statute, and spec- 
ial legislation is necessary for them to hold 
state offices in Massachusetts. A woman 
candidate in Arkansas at the last election 
had to withdraw under a decision that 
she was disqualified on the ground of sex. 
Women are not permitted to serve on 
juries in Colorado, Delaware, Florida, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
New York, Texas, and other states. In 
Pennsylvania, where the Attorney- 
General has rendered an opinion that no 
special legislation is necessary to permit 
them to serve, judges in Erie and Schuyl- 
kill counties have ruled that they can 
not sit in certain cases, and they do not. 

Political parties, national, state, and 


county are ie Soni controlled by men. 


f 
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It is only through the party organization, 
of course, that women can be nominated 
to office, unless they run as independents. 
lhe determination of men to keep control 
in spite of the enfranchisement of women, 
is seen in the action of the Republican 
State Committee of Pennsylvania. It 
met recently and appointed a woman vice- 
chairman and another woman assistant 
secretary. At the same time the com- 
mittee adopted a rule that no woman 
would be eligible for the offices of chair- 
man, secretary, or treasurer of the com- 
mittee. 

The political appointments by Presi- 
dent Harding went exclusively to men. 
With rare exceptions women hold no 
high (or low) executive, administrative, 
or judicial offices, national or state. ‘There 
are no women ambassadors 
or consuls. Since the found- 


womankind, she (the feminist) finds 
slavery and degradation. Where there is 
new freedom on an ever expanding scale, 
she strains a morbid fancy to raise bogies 
and banshees of man tyranny that have 
been buried since the dawn of the nine- 
teenth century.” No wonder millions of 
women, administered narcotics like this 
every month in the pages of their favorite 
journal, are soothed into forgetfulness of 
their contemptible economic status, and 
into complacency and gratitude for their 

“new freedom.” 

Another woman’s publication has taken 
the cue given by the head of a large 
woman’s organization. She is humbly 
preaching that women must train for 
years before holding public office. This 
magazine has adopted her slogan, “trained 
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Martin 
and earth to reélect him. Yet, ladies, i 
you do not wish to be considered 
“menace,” give up your organization 
and work inside the parties! 

Woman’s course is clear. One lesson 
indelibly written in the hearts of som 
suffragists by the seventy years’ struggk 
for the vote, is that women must work a; 
a separate political force to win equality 


A striking example of the effectiveness of 


this principle is found in the Nationa! 
Woman’s Party campaign for the suffrage 
amendment in 1916. In this vigorous 
campaign the Woman’s Party appeal: d 
to enfranchised women throughout th: 
West not to vote for President Wilson 
because “he had kept us out of war,” 
but to vote against him and the Demo- 
cratic candidates for Congress, because 

their party had “kept us 

out of suffrage.” President 





ing of the government more 
than 25,000 men have been 
elected to Congress, and only 
two women. Hundreds of 
thousands of men have been 
elected to state legislatures, 
and probably less than one 
hundred women, although 
equal suffrage prevailed in 
our Western states many 
years before the ratification 
of the national amendment 
last year. 

The government of the 
United States is, then, a sex 
aristocracy. Women _ are 
ruled by men. What are 
they doing to raise their in- 
ferior status? Not much. 


from Nevada. 


Martin. 


OTHING will do except a fifty-fifty 

division of all jobs, of all power, of all 
responsibility and all emoluments. 
standpoint of Anne Martin, militant suffrage 
worker and twice candidate for U. S. Senator 
Miss Martin says the ballot is 
merely a poor beginning, that women still 
remain in virtual slavery and must break their 
chains by fighting the dominant male to a 
finish. We 
our readers, especially of women and mothers, 
concerning the views expressed by Miss 


—The Editors. 


That is the 


would like to have the opinion of as 


Wilson’s reélection hung in 
doubt for days because of his 
small majority in the deciding 
suffrage st: ite of California. 
The woman’s campaign raised 
the Susan B. Anthony amend- 
ment from the position of an 
academic question to that 
of a national political issue 
which the President dared no 
longer ignore. This first 
important step was taken, 
and the final victory won, 
not by the political parties, 
political pressure 
exerted upon them from a 
woman’s “balance of power” 
group outside the parties. 

In this way, undoubtedly, 
women must continue to work 











[heir passive acceptance of 
it is the greatest obstacle. 

They are still satisfied, most 
of them, with the vote in their hands, 
to act as ladies’ aid societies to men’s 
political parties, doing much of the 
drudgery of campaigns under the orders 
of the men in control. They do not see 
that when swallowed up within the 
parties they are powerless. They still 
stand patiently outside convention halls, 
state legislatures, and the doors of Con- 
gress as lobbyists, w aiting for their men 
representatives to appear for a hurried 
moment to cock an impi itient ear toward 
their pleas for women’s measures. 

Very, very few women see that the 
next step tow ard equality must be win- 
ning woman’s share, woman’s ha/f in man- 
controlled government. They can then 
remove by direct action as legislators and 
administrators,*no longer by “indirect 
influence,” all discriminations against 
half the race. Bat most of them can not 
shake off the conviction planted in their 
minds by centuries of teaching, that 
women as a sex are inferior to men. 

Another obstacle is the newspapers, 
whose news and articles are most natu- 
rally accented by the male psychology 
which controls them, and help to keep 
women where they are. So do some of the 
large women’s magazines, edited by men 
with a few exceptions. Just as certain of 
these magazines were against suffrage 
until it became popular and inevitable, 
today they fail to urge women to take the 
next step. On the contrary, one of the 
largest ridicules editorially the demand 
that all jobs be open to women as well 
as men and that the pay scale be the same, 
and comfortably concludes: ““Where there 


is the greatest freedom in the world for 


citizens versus women politicians.” The 
old double standard “women should 
not vote because their place is the 
home” has been succeeded by “‘women 
are not ready for ofhce and must be 
educated first!” 

The editorial position of these 
“women’s” publications supports that of 
the politicians, who are quicker than 
most women to see that the straight road 
to equality is not lobbying on the door- 
step of legislative halls, but occupying 
at least half the seats within those halls. 
In their maneuvers to keep women power- 
less they have attacked even their, harm- 
less organizations working outside the 
Republican and Democratic parties for 
their modest program of welfare and 
equality legislation. For example, Gov- 
ernor Nathan L. Miller of New York 
recently had the New ‘York State League 
of Women Voters. on. the carpet, and 
declared there was ‘no justification for 
women’s political organizations, unless 
they are formed within the “party of your 
choice;” that any group which seeks to 
exert political power outside the parties is 

“a menace to our institutions,” which he 
said can be maintained only by the two- 
party system of government. He de- 
nounced the League for its effort to defeat 
Senator Wadsworth of New York for 
reélection. This senator, it should be 
recalled, in spite of repeated “mandates” 
of his party and the protesting gestures 
of Republican party leaders, prevented 
for more than a year the passage of the 
national suffrage amendment. Was the 
senator punished by his party for insub- 
ordination? Not at all; it moved heaven 


towin the next step, the estab- 
lishment of political equality. 
Propaganda and appeal to men will not 
do it, as shown by the suffrage struggle 
through three generations, and by the 
failure of groups of women voters, backed 
by mere pleas of their millions of mem- 
bers, to win their legislative program from 
the last Congress. The present Woman’s 
Party bill removing all discriminations 
in every state and abrogating ‘ ‘the com- 
mon law disabilities of women and the 
/special immunities of men” will not do it, 
even when passed by the forty-eight 
legislatures. Nothing less than woman’s 
actual and equal participation in govern- 
ment, and in all the business of life, will 
establish her equality. To accomplish 
it a “woman’s party” using’ political 
pressure is strategically necessary against 
the “man’s party,’ whether it be Repub- 
lican or Democratic, which controls our 
government. 

This woman’s party need ngt nominate 
its own candidates,"but should encourage 
and support qualified women candidates, 
whatever their political affiliations, if 
they pledge themselves to place thé 
interests of women above the interests 
of any political party. Many can thus 
be elected, and a half share 1 in government 
secured. Such strategy is necessary only 
until women have “caught up” with men, 
and won both political and economi 
equality. Then sex, both male and 
female, will be out of politics. As human 
beings women can freely give their best 
The standard of ability, not sex, will b« 
established in the affairs of life, and mer 
and women will move together with in- 
creased power toward a more human 
world. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


No, friend, this is not a London crowd waiting to catch a glimpse of Charlie Chaplin. This jazzy assemblage is part of a Los Angeles 


crowd of 30,000 attending the funeral of a murdered movie director. 


Recent scandals have 


created a universal demand for purification of the movies 


The Rebirth of the Movies 


‘Purification and Prayer A bout to Follow the Period 
of Easy Bonanza Profits 


ERE the movies born in 

1912? In the magnetic 

center of the screen world 

they are getting ready to 
celebrate the tenth anniversary of the 
flm industry. -Of course the motion 
picture people can celebrate whenever 
they want to, but where did they get this 
ten-year-old business? 

They have their dates mixed in Los 
Angeles. In these gladsome days of 
spring when the first instalment of the 
income tax on last year’s earnings has 
just been paid out of this year’s deficit, 
when a sales’ tax 1s brewing that a grateful 
country may save Republican politicians 
from having to go to work, when the coal 
miners are striking and the railroaders are 
getting ready to follow suit, when a popu- 
listic upheaval i is threatening out ‘on the 
mortgaged farm and the senatorial air is 
resounding with treaty reservations, in 
these gladsome days of spring, 1922 
model, Los Angeles might with equal 
justification celebrate the tenth anniver- 
sary of the automobile as to commem- 
orate with loud festivity and louder 
publicity the tenth birthday of the movie 
industry. 

No, we'll have to go back at least 
twenty years to find out how the typical 
American family killed an evening be‘ore 


By L. F. Merrick 


the movies came mercifully to the rescue. 
It was in 1906 when San Francisco shook 
and Los Angeles grinned, that the corner- 
stone for the foundation of Hollywood’s 
greatness was laid. In’that year the 
movie measles began to bréak out all over 
the country. Thousands‘of stores. that 
had been vacant for years were trans- 
formed into movie theatres, thousands 
of second-hand, tin-panny pianos were 
installed and tortured by an equal number 
of aspiring and perspiring young women 
with horny fingers. Five and ten cents 
were the standard prices of admission; 
trains, boats and street scenes, all in 
actual motion, constituted the principal 
attractions until some bright mind dis- 
covered that the sight of a running and 
falling man pursued by large numbers of 
other running and falling men will con- 
vulse audiences with laughter. 

That discovery has made more people 
rich than all the gold mines in the world. 
In one form or another, seasoned, spiced 
and covered with all kinds of trimmings, 
it is still the backbone round which the 
directors build the bulk of the movie out- 
put. So valuable is this discovery that 





the movie magnates could well afford 

to appoint a historical commission to 

find the discoverer and have him done 

in bronze, heroic size. And undoubtedly 
Congress could be induced to declare this 
discoverer’s birthday a national holiday, 
thus giving Los Angeles a bona fidé 
occasion to celebrate. 

Just look at the giant that has grown 
out of the idea of recording the chase by 
means of motion pictures. ‘There are now 
in the United States over 25,000: miovie 
theatres; large and small, employing more 
than 140,000 persons, not counting the 
organ tuners. ‘The electricity consumed 
by these theatres is equal to the output 
of three Niagara Falls and their receipts 
are nearly a billion a year, enough to pay 
the soldier bonus: plus a twenty per cent 
increase in Congressional salaries. The 
fifteen million admission tickets issued by 
them every day, if placed end on end, 
would re: ach from Seattle to Butte and 
in the course of a year would encircle the 
globe thirteen times, while the consump- 
tion of lip sticks by the ticketsellers has 
been estimated at four and a half tons per 
annum. 

But these figures do not tell the full 
story of the exhibitors’ end of the motion- 
picture industry. Twenty-five hundred 

(Continued on page 83) 
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“There Are Only a Few of Us Left” 


These trees were a hundred feet tall when Mohammed began the first prohibition campaign. With their cousins, the Big Trees, 
the redwoods are the oldest living things on earth. They were in danger of complete extinction until the leaders of the 
redwood industry decided to perpetuate the supply by adopting scientific methods of forest management 
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Compare this picture of utter desolation with the ees reproduced on the opposite page. 


a redwood forest immediately after logging. Now turn to the next picture below 
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The view shows what is left of 


Real Forestry at Last 
The Redwood Owners Decide to Perpetuate the Supply 


EMEMBER the time when 

you could rent a comforta- 

ble five- or six-room house 

with hardwood floors and 

built-in buffet, bookcases and china 
closet, with a front lawn and a garden, for 


of Their Unique Timber 
By Walter V. Woehlke 


Author of: Utah and Europe, etc. 


Now we have chopped down or 
burnt up four-fifths of the country’s 
virgin forests. We have eighty mil- 
lion acres that should be producing 
either crops or trees, acres that once 
eagle should be on Uncle Sam’s coat-of- were covered with a dense stand of trees 


twenty-five to thirty dollars a month? arms,withanaxrampantonthereverse,for but which today are a useless wilderness 
Where are they now? What’ s become of thecharacter of American civilization was of charred stumps and rank brush swept 
those houses? Why aren’t they to be had determined in large measure by the abun- periodically by unchecked fires that kill 


except at double the rent nowadays? 


Taxes are heavier. In- 
terest rates are higher. 
Not enough new dwell- 
ings have been built. 
And those that are being 
built cost twice as much 
asthe 1913 contract price. 

Of all the civilized 
nations America in the 
past housed itself with 
the greatest comfort at 
the smallest cost. Both 
the comfort and the low 
cost were made possible 
by the abundance and 
cheapness of the coun- 
try’s lumber. If brick 
or stone had been the 
universal building mate- 
rial as in Europe, the 
oma ideal of a 

separate house for each 
family could never have 
becn developed; the ex- 
pense would have been 
prohibitive. A falling tree 
insiead of a meaningless 








dance of the country’s timber resources. 





Six months later. Note the dark clumps of young redwoods sprouting 


round the stumps. The problem now is to keep out 


the young trees sole enemy, fire 


whatever young trees may be struggling 


for a foothold. The log- 
gers that felled the trees 
have vanished, the saw 
mills have been disman- 
tled and the population 
dependent upon them has 
drifted away. And this 
area of utter desolation 
is growing at the rate of 
two million acres a year. 

Doesn’t it look as 
though the favorite 
American building mate- 
rial had been used in the 
construction of the na- 
tional skull? 

But the year 1922 
marks a turning point in 
the history of the Ameri- 
can lumber industry. At 
last a start is being 
made in the application 
of scientific principles to 
the management of our 
remaining virgin timber. 
At last a group of big 
lumber companies is 
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Can you see the man alongside the clump of trees in the right foreground? The 


young redwoods protected from fire have made this growth in four years 


starting out so to run its business that 
when the last of the present stand of 
primeval forest is cut, a 
new forest will be ready 
ror the fallers on the land 
now being cut over. 

Strange to report, the 
lumber men_ launching 
this practical conserva- 
tion policy are those 
who, from the standpoint 
of available supply, have 
the least cause to worry 
about the future. Of the 
original stand of red- 
wood found by the forty- 
niners on the slopes of 
the Coast Range in Cali- 
fornia, seven-tenths still 
remain though cutting 
has gone on for seventy 
years. The yellow pine 
of the South will prac- 
tically have disappeared 
at the present rate of cut 
in about fifteen years, 
but the redwood mills can turn out the 
present annual cut of half a billion feet for 
a hundred and forty years before the last 
acre of virgin timber yields to the ax. 

Fortunately ownership of the bulk of 
the untouched redwood forests is concen- 
trated in comparatively few hands. Ifthe 
original intent of the Timber and Stone 
Act had been carried out, if ownership of 
the redwood forests were today scattered 
among thousands of individuals each one 
having title to a quarter section or less, 
the practise of true conservation based 
upon the principles of scientific forest 
management would be impossible. Be- 
cause a comparatively small number of 
strong companies dominates industry and 
controls the largest part of the virgin 
stand, the application of scientific forest 
management becomes possible. 

Rational forest management is as sim- 
ple as ABC which, as you know, is not 
so very simple after all. In its essence it 
consists of the owner’s ability to cause a 
number of young trees to grow for every 
mature giant laid low by ax and saw, to 
the end that a new forest may start to 
grow in place of the old one. 


Under the present haphazard system of 
lumbering the loggers do not with malice 
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ess, sloppy housekeeper they merely 
eave behind them such a pile of waste 
t hat the young trees’ worst enemy, fire, 
finds it easy to start, grow and spread. 
C oming at frequent intervals, fire sweeps 
t hrough the slashings, destroys the new 
growth of brush, kills the young trees and 
s aps the vitality of the few remaining seed 
trees. After the cut-over area has been 
swept with the fiery broom four or five 
t-mes, natural reforestation becomes 
practically impossible. Millions of acres 
are overgrown with a dense jungle of 
worthless brush covering the charred 
st umps of the erstwhile forest. No val- 
u able timber is growing; here and there a 
stand of inf erior trees is fighting for life, 
only to succu m b to the next fire which con- 
sumes what little humus may be left, 
sterilizes the s oil and renders germination 
of the seeds increasin gly difficult. 

The forester’s problem, therefore, is to 
help nature produce new trees in place of 
the old ones and to protect the young 
stand from its implacable foe, fire. So far 
as redwood reforestation is concerned, na- 
ture ap parently has made the forester’s 
work excessively easy by endowing the 
redwood tree with several remarkable and 
unique qualities. 

Except for its senior cousin, the Big 
Tree or Sequoia Gigantea 
of the Sierra Nevada, 
the redwood is the larg- 
est and oldest of all 
living creatures on earth. 
Many thousands of trees 
have a butt diameter 
exceeding ten feet and a 
height of more than two 
hundred and fifty feet. 
Careful count of the 
annual rings has shown 
that the younger set was 
a hundred feet tall at the 
time of the Crusades, 
while hundreds of the 
patriarchs distinctly re- 
member the shocked 
indignation of the per- 
sonal-liberty advocates 
when Mohammed ban- 
ished wine and sancti- 


Young redwoods eighteen years from the sprout fied polygamy; as for the 


striplings who played 


aforethought prevent a new growth of _ postoffice when Isabella sent Columbus to 
trees from springing up. Like the care- 


locate America, their number is legion. 


x oe 


Second growth redwood forty to fifty years old. Note the stump of the original stand 
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Real 
he extraordinary size and’ age imply, 
course, that the redwood grows with 
treme rapidity and clings to life as tena- 
susly as a war-born lie. On cut-over 
id the U. S. Forest Service has found 
merous redwood trees that attained a 
imeter of three feet and a height of a 
indred feet in less than sixty years. 
ieir vitality is almost unbelievable. I 
have seen redwood logs send out sprouts 
two and three feet long fourteen months 
after the trees were cut. So far as known, 
no insect pest, fungus or bacterial disease 
attacks the redwood and against fire the 
mature redwood tree is almost immune; 
it can be damaged but not killed by 
flames. Its thick bark and the heat-re- 
sistant qualities of its wood render it 
nearly fire-proof. 


Tough Forestry Problems 


On top of all these good qualities, red- 
wood, like the willow, reproduces by 
sprouting, the only cone-bearing species 
to multiply in this manner. Cut down a 
redwood and at once the roots send up a 
circle of ten to fifty shoots which sur- 
round the stump with amazing rapidity. 
The problem of the forester would, there- 
fore, appear to be exceedingly simple. All 
he has to do is to carry on logging in such 
a manner that the waste products and 
with them the fire danger can be removed, 
to guard the cut-over area against fire and 
let nature do the rest. Which in its main 
lines is the policy now being worked out 
for the Union Lumber Company by Major 
D. T. Mason, a professional forester of 
national reputation with the Forestry 
School of the University of California, the 
U. S. Forest Service actively cooperating. 

But the establishment of a workable, 
practical forest policy is not as easy as it 
sounds. If the lumber companies were 
actuated solely by considerations of pres- 
ent profits, they wouldn’t worry a minute 
about the redwood supply in 2050 A. D., 
they wouldn’t lose an hour’s sleep consider- 
ing the fate of the towns and of the workers 
depending upon the continuous operation 
of the big mills. From the st. adpoint of 
immediate dividends -cientific i srestry 1s 
as attractive as an investmen, in German 
marks or wave-motor shares. It’s only 
by looking back thirty or forty years, by 
applying the yardstick of the past to the 
events cf the future that the lumberman 
can get up enough steam for the radical 
innovation of considering the needs of his 
grandchildren. When he looks at the 
desolate, unproductive waste of the Lake 
and Gulf state slashings, when he remem- 
bers that the country is cutting and wast- 
ing four times more timber each year than 
it grows in its forests, then he begins to see 
that the young tree fostered and protected 
today will most certainly be worth a lot of 
money seventy-five or eighty years hence. 

In Europe the forest owner plants a 
young tree whenever he cuts down what 

e considers a mature one. At the present 
cost of labor and the present price of lum- 
ber this method of forest management is 
impossible in America. The investment 
would be too heavy. But we can see to it 
that seed trees are left, that the waste and 
brush of lumbering is made harmless and 
that nature is given a chance to produce a 
new stand of young trees. 

But the redwood people propose to go 
fartier. They are starting out to deter- 
min as accurately as possible how much 
tim! er a given tract will produce per year. 
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Cutting a fifteen-hundred-year old redwood giant into shingle bolts. This tree measured 
fourteen feet in diameter and had a height of more than 250 feet. Protected 
from fire, its roots will surround the stump with a circle of sprouts 
that will produce merchantable timber in 60 to 80 years 


Having settled this point, they propose to 
regulate the annual cut in such a manner 
that their forest will never be used up, 
that a century hence as much merchant- 
able timber will be available for the pres- 
ent mills as there is today. In short, they 
are starting out to make the industry per- 
manent by preserving their forest capital 
and confining the cut to the annual growth 
or interest. 

Right at the start they are discovering 
problems as tough as,the enforcement of 
prohibition or the reconciliation of Ulster 
and Sinn Fein. For instance, the enor- 
mous size of the redwoods and their pecul- 
iar mode of reproduction by sprouting are 
proving a distinct handicap to adequate 
reforestation. 

In large areas of the best stands the 
average number of the giant trees per acre 
does not exceed ten or twelve. Of the 
many sprouts produced by each one of the 
huge stumps only twelve to fifteen will 
reach maturity, so that the number of 
young trees will at the most be 180 to 200 
peracre. But the acre should have at least 
twice thisnumber of young trees. Red- 
wood seed germinates very poorly. To fill 
in through natural reseeding is impossible 
and the planting of young redwood trees is 
too expensive. Experiments are now going 
on to determine if the planting of young 
redwood trees is economically feasible and, 
if not, what tree is best qualified to fill 
the gaps in the young redwood forest. 

But what of the many square miles of 
cut-over land? Much of it has been swept 
by fire so frequently that its impenetrable 
brush cover makes reforestation hopeless. 
Other areas can be reclaimed from the 
brush, though a practical method of 
effective reforestation at reasonable cost 
remains to be worked out. 

Supplementing these efforts of the 


largest individual concerns to perpetuate 
the supply, the California Redwood Asso- 
Ciation is codperating with the Forestry 
School of the University of California and 
the Forest Products Laboratory of the 
Forest Service in an elaborate study of the 
physical and mechanical properties of red- 
wood lumber. This investigation is under- 
taken for a very practical purpose: it is to 
determine to what particular use the wood 
of this extraordinary tree is best adapted, 
to prevent its use where other varieties of 
lumber will render as good or better ser- 
vice at lower cost and to demonstrate the 
benefit of using it where its peculiar prop- 
erties make it the best and least expensive 
material. 


How to Help the Pioneers 


Roosevelt began lifting his voice on be- 
half of forest conservation more than 
twenty years ago. The introduction of 
scientific forest management by the larg- 
est operators in the redwood industry 1s 
the first practical result of the agitation 
started by Roosevelt. It not only de- 
serves public approbation but public sup- 
port expressed tangibly through a reform 
in the present system of timber land taxa- 
tion. Every acre of cut-over land whose 
owner is making a sincere effort at refor- 
estation should be tax free until the new 
timber crop is harvested; every lumber 
company laying the foundation for a new 
forest through careful lumbering opera- 
tions in the virgin stand should be re- 
lieved of a part of the tax burden in view 
of the increased expenses it incurs. Such 
practical appreciation of the enlightened 
lumbermen’s efforts to perpetuate the 
timber resources of the West would be a 
far better argument for the universal 
application of real forestry than tons of 
bulletins and reams of resolutions. 
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Now fully awake, she sat up and called. No answer. 


A weakening fright shot through her. 


Four hours had slipped away in a flash of unconsciousness 


Birds of Passage 


ARRY BAILEY was a 
red-blooded fellow of 
thirty-one, ten years 
married, owning his own 
home, filling a responsible position 
at an attractive salary as paying 
teller in the Paris (Vt.) Savings 
Bank. He came of sturdy Vermont stock, 
had alwayslived in the community, had no 
bad habits of which his fellow townsmen 
were: aware, held a record for exemplary 
conduct in both private life and business. 
There are undoubtedly hundreds of Harry 
Baileys in this Yankee land and our par- 
ticular Harry did them all credit. But— 
our particular Harry vanished. In the 
manner of his going his nominal proto- 
types may take no discredit. Viewing the 
affair in perspective now, it might happen 
to any man so situated as our local bank 
teller. Harry vanished in the night. 

On the evening of June 14, 1912, Harry 
accompanied his wife to a church supper. 
No one who conversed with him on that 
last evening noted anything in his conduct 
to indicate that he was on the morrow to 
figure in the valley’s most sensational 
episode in a decade. Harry was not an 
over-talkative individual, anyhow. He 
was characteristically reserved and usu- 


By William Diller Bais 


Author of: Behind the Dreadful Mask, etc. 


Illustrated by Archibald Burns 


ally kepe his own counsel. Yet he joked 
casually with friends that night and took 
extemporaneous part in the mediocre en- 
tertainment which ensued. Afterward 
he walked homeward with his wife in the 
moonlight, smoking a cigar and discussing 
plans with her for the construction of an 
addition to their Elm Street home as soon 
as they felt they could afford the expense. 
Helen Bailey was a pretty, practical little 
woman and Harry usually gave way and 
submitted to her pronounced and empha- 
sized opinions as to “how she wanted 
things done.”’ But there was no quarrel 
that last night and when they reached 
home about ten o’clock, they raided the 
icebox together and lunched on sand- 
wiches and lemonade. At ten minutes 
past eleven, according to Mrs. Bailey’s 
careful account, they saw to the locking 
of all doors and windows as was their 
custom, turned out the lights and went up 
to their bedroom. Harry made himself a 


final sandwich and was eating it 
as they climbed the stairs. He 
laid the unfinished sandwich on a 
small table near the head of his 
bed while he undressed. 

The Baileys had no children but 
were as much in love, or at least 
satisfied with one another, as any two 
normal people who had lived together over 
a decade. Pajama clad, young Bailey got 
in the bed, pulled on his reading lamp, 
punched up his pillow and opened a library- 
book at the dog-eared page where he had 
left off the previous evening. His wife 
on her side of the bed took up a magazine. 

Harry had been reading aunt ten min- 
utes when he lowered the book—and what 
was left of the sandwich—and stared at 
the wall beyond the foot of the bed. Finally 
he sat up and swung his feet to the floor. 

“Where are you going?” his wife de- 
manded. She was always nervous about 
having Harry return downstairs after re- 
tiring. Frequently he left lights burning 
extravagantly, something his wife could 
not tolerate, or lower doors unbolted. 

“Oh, I’m just going to get another book 
to look up a reference,” he responded. 
And he padded on down the front stairs, 
snapping on lights as he went. 
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lelen Bailey finished her magazine 
ry and began a second. In’the middle 
dozed off comfortably. From this 
matose indolence she sank into bona- 
slumber. Then she awoke with the 
remonition that something was wrong. 

Opening groggy eyelids she realized the 
reiding lamp was still burning. She 
was about to awaken and cauterize her 
husband for his negligence, when she 
discovered that her husband was not by 
her side. The coverlet had been partially 
tossed backward as he had arisen. His 
book was still lying face downward. 
Harry had not yet come back from dow n- 
stairs. The woman rolled her head in 
surprise and made out the time from the 
face of a heavy alarm clock on the dress- 
ing table. It was twenty minutes past three 
o'clock! Four hours had slipped away in 
a flash of unconsciousness. 

The perplexed wife came fully awake. 
She sat up and called her husband’s name 
angrily. No answer. Qut in the hallway 
the lights were also burning. Harry had 
not yet returned from looking up his 
reference belowstairs. This was not only 
Had some- 


an 


‘ere 


queer. It was perturbing. F 
thing befallen the man—like heart 
failure? 


A WEAKENING fright shot through 
Mrs. Bailey. When she called the 
man’s name still louder and still he failed 
to answer, she left the bed and threw a 
lacy negligee about her night-gown. She 
went into the hall and crept fearfully 
down the flight. 

The lower hall was lighted but empty. 
So was the living-room. Several books 
were pulléd from the bookcase opposite 
the piano and left on the floor. But there 
was no Harry. The dining-room failed to 
disclose him, likewise the kitchen. Only 
the downstairs bathroom remained—and 
the cellar. But when the mystified and 
panic-stricken woman looked into the 
first she found it dark and empty and 
when she started for the cellar she found 
the stair door bolted on the kitchen side. 
A man could not go through a door and 
bolt it after him on the opposite side. 
Where then was Harry? 

Mrs. Bailey was now convinced that 
her husband had left the house. But two 
revelations only deepened the problem. 
Harry had left the upper bedroom clad 
only in pajamas and when Mrs. Bailey 
went up to learn if he had changed his 
clothes and dressed during her nap, she 
beheld the fellow’s suit, shirt and shoes 
exactly as he had hung them over a chair 
on disrobing; down on the halltree were 
his hats and outer coats, fully accounted 
for. The other complication was, that 
convinced he must have left the house 
under an aberration of some sort, the wife 
looked round to discover which door he 
had used. 

On her honor she swore an hour later— 
and there seems no reason to doubt her— 
not a door or window on the lower floor did 
she find unfastened or in any different con- 
dition than when she and her husband 
climbed the stairs for the night! She was 
certain of this. From room to room, door 
to door, window to window, she went as 
her bewilderment increased. A man can 
not leave a house through a blank wall. 
Yet the house was deserted and—locked 
securely from the inside. 

\t twenty minutes to four Mrs. Bailey 
dressed as swiftly as her distraught con- 
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dition permitted and fled the place—to 
her brother’s home three blocks eastward 
in Pine street. There she told her story 
and when she returned, her brother ac- 
companied her. 

If Harry had not departed the house by 
any conventional means of egress, he must 
still be in it somewhere/—unless the laws 
of nature had suddenly gone soft. But by 
seven o'clock, when Paris was awakening 
to the drab toil of another day, they were 
inclined to believe that the laws of nature 
had gone soft—the house was searched 
from ash-pit in the cellar furnace to the 
cornices of the third-story garret. Harry 
Bailey was not in that house—anywhere. 
The screened windows left open for ven- 
tilation in their bedroom were eliminated. 
A solid sheet of permanent screening cov- 
ered them, tacked securely on the outside 
all the way round the casing. On neither 
of these had the screening been disturbed; 
there was no way to get to the ground 
from either without a drop of twenty feet; 
there were no tracks outside in the flower- 
beds to show where a man might have 
landed. Mrs. Bailey collapsed and Dr. 
Johnson treated her. 

Here was something which could not be 
kept secret. At eight o’clock the news 
was buzzing through the community and 
Mike Hogan, chief of police, felt the dis- 
appearance came within his jurisdiction 
and drove out to the Bailey place in his 
Ford. Mrs. Bailey gave him a hysterical 
but minute account of just what had hap- 
pened, even to the depositing of the 
library book on the coverlet when the 
fellow arose and on top of that the re- 
mainder of his sandwich. Mike was in 
the bedroom beside the woman as she ex- 
plained it all and he glanced round in- 
credulously. 

“and there’s the book just as he laid 
it down to prove it!’ concluded Mrs. 
Bailey. 

“And where’s the rest of the famous 
sandwich?” demanded Mike amusedly. 

Mrs. Bailey looked. 

The fragment of sandwich was gone. 

Now that she recalled it, she could not 
swear she had seen it since awakening at 
three-twenty. But she was_ positive 
Harry had left a portion of his lunch 
there on top of his book as she read her 
magazine because she had made a mental 
note that she didn’t like it. She abhorred 
the idea of food round a bed anyway— 
crumbs in the bedclothing were so aggra- 
vating and slovenly. 

They searched the bed, thinking the 
fragment of food might have fallen off the 
book and been covered when Mrs. Bailey 
in turn had arisen. No sandwich! They 
looked between mattress and side-rails, 
even under the bed. Still no sandwich! 
The sandwich, in fact, was never found. 

At nine o’clock a group of ashen-faced 
dignitaries gathered at the bank. How 
much was Harry short? 

At three o’clock that afternoon, when 
our local paper appeared with full details 
of the disappearance, it wound up with an 
extraordinary announcement. Account- 
ants borrowed from the People’s National 
who had worked all day took oath that to 
the best of their knowledge and belief 
after a full checking up of the bank’s 
books, notes, securities and cash not a 
penny was missing nor a single irregularity 
discovered. 

This thing, however, was discovered, 
whether a blind lead or no: Harry Bailey 
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had drawn his own account at the bank 
to the final penny. When he had done it 
could not be decided for he had also re- 
moved the index cards of his depositor’s 
daily credit and envelope of cancelled 
vouchers. 

Of course Paris and the valley was 
skeptical. He might have left his home 
in a manner yet to be explained, but if it 
had been while in an aberration and 
clothed in pajamas, he vould soon be 
apprehended. The town smirked and 
waited. 

But the week ended and nothing was 
unearthed regarding the cause or manner 
of the fellow’s disappearance. A month 
slipped past and nothing was heard of 
Harry. The summer began to drag on 
and a hollow-eyed young wife ostracized 
herself from local society until the mys- 
tery should be cleared. She was appar- 
ently a widow without a widow’s privi- 
leges. Finally she closed the Elm street 
house. She went to live with her brother 
and his wife. Her own bank account ran 
low in September and she got a place 
teaching school as substitute, a place later 
made permanent. She left everything in 
the house exactly as it had been the night 
the husband vanished, however. She had 
a rather pathetic belief she had not seen 
the last of him. When he returned they 
would go on living as before—if his weird 
departure did not cover something which 
made it impossible. She was rather em- 
phatic about this last. She was very 
much a New’ England bred girl, was 
Helen Bailey. There was no room in her 
code-book of conduct for the least syllable 
suggesting anything shady. That was one 
reason why she ltad been willing to marry 
Harry. He was known as “such a straight 
young fellow.” 

“Bill,” said the editor of the local daily 
to me one morning in the early winter, 
“I'd be willing to bet you a new hat that 
Harry Bailey’s body, or what remains of 
it now, is somewhere in that Elm street 
house of theirs; I think the fellow met 
with foul play or purposely did away with 
himself.” 

“TI don’t. I’ve got a hunch that some- 
where on this addled old planet Harry 
Bailey is alive and well and pursuing the 
even tenor of a new career.” 

“But why should he go and leave 
everything the town meant to him? He 
had a pretty wife, an attractive home, a 
good job and a brilliant future. Only a 
fool would deliberately skip out and leave 
all that. And Harry Bailey wasn’t a fool. 
I’ve known him from boyhood. He was 
level-headed and not the kind to develop 
aberrations.” 

“Now you’re asking something that 
only time can answer. If I’m right never- 
theless, we can only wait and see. 

We waited because we had no alterna- 
tive. We waited nine years and eleven 
days. ‘ 


II 


E was a bald-headed little Japanese 

gentleman with high cheek bones and 
a heavy absence of chin. He wore his 
starched linen with an awkwardness char- 
acteristic of the older generation of Nip- 
ponese who will never feel at home in 
“foreign” clothes. His dun-colored suit 
cost enough money and was neatly 
pressed, but the collar bunched across his 
narrow shoulders and the trousers were a 
couple of inches too long, bagging on his 
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shoe-tops. He sat with three men in 
white pongee on the veranda of a bun- 
galow cottage; the cottage was part of a 
group of “foreign” buildings along the 
southern side of a Tokio missionary com- 
pound. It was deep, dreamy evening with 
a mystic Oriental moon bathing the 
hushed world in fantastic silver. The 
only sounds were the leaves rustling high 
in the lordly eucalyptus trees or the occa- 
sional kana-kana-kana-dzz2z2022222! of the 
cicadas or semi, called by the Japanese 
higurashi, faint and far away in the box- 
wood, musical even to sweetness. 

“‘We’re on a somewhat delicate subject, 
Doctor,” observed the oldest and stoutest 
American of the three -an-looking 
man named Perry, Japanese agent for a 
San Francisco exporting firm. He rocked 
ruminatively and fingered his nose 
glasses. ‘But of course I mean nothing 
personal. J maintain, however, that races 
that are equals require no confirmation of 
that fact, from a peace conference or any- 
thing else, to make them so. They are 
equal, both know it and acknowledge it in 
daily contact, and that’s all there is to it. 
That’s where your people make their 
error. In asking for recognition as equals 
with the white race they thereby confess 
their own doubt. Subconsciously they 
feel the discrepancy and for confirmation 
of their merit and efficiency, seek legisla- 
tive enactment. The chief indictment 
the white man has for the brown is his in- 
herent lack of initiative and ingenuity. 
You have copied or borrowed nearly 
everything modern in your Japanese life, 
and clothed in the habilaments of western 
civilization and protected by a duplicate 
of their guns, you would equalize your- 
selves in your uncanny imitation by get- 
ting a conference of nations to confirm it. 
And fundamentally, I contend that you are 
wrong. Still meaning nothing personal— 
speaking ef eurselves purely as races, un- 
derstand—I claim that even in the matter 
of brain weight and brain power, the 
brewn man has net the stern, rigorous, 
acclamative mentality of the white. 
He—” 

“And yet, please, you are accustomed 
to speak of us as the ‘crafty Oriental,’ 
the smiling Japanese professor inter- 
rupted. ‘We are crafty and brainy and 
subtle eneugh—in all places but political 
recognition. I do not call it—what is the 
word '—consistent!” 

The youngest man of the group, a news- 

paper cerrespondent recently out from 
the States, by thenameof Howland, tossed 
his cigar-ash over the railing and inter- 
jected: 

“T think I know what Perry means, 
Doctor,” he said. ‘“There’s a difference 
between subtility and genuine brains that 
leads a man to rule his fellows by sheer 
mental eficiency and merit. For in- 
stance, take your police system here. I’ve 
heard it said that by your system of re- 
ports—copied from Germany—your po- 
lice-general knows where every man in 
the empire spends every night. Well, 
what of it? What good does that do? 
—when he could give a false name and 
identity and no one be the wiser for who 
he really is? You Japanese grasp the 
form of ‘the piece but not its substance. 
When they put a detective on the trail of 
a suspicious person to shadow him out 
here, your man doesn’t do it without the 
suspected person knowing. The officer 





sticks openly to the suspect like a des- 


perate collector, fearing to let an abscond- 
ing debtor from his sight. Frequently, 
I’m told, they’ll camp right on a man’s 
lawn overnight so as to be on hand to 
resume the ‘shadowing’ when he comes 
out in the morning. Is that cleverness 
and initiative and ingenuity? Then take 
some of your crime problems, where real 
brains and deduction is required to reason 
things out. Unless you Japanese can 
work a child’s trick in somewhere to serve 
you, you’re hopelessly outclas.ied—” 

“T can not agree with you,”’ the little 
Doctor said doggedly. 

And then the third man, my friend 
Bardwell, spoke up. 

“Listen, Doctor,” he requested, “‘let’s 
have a case in point. I know a good one. 
The year before I bought a summer place 
up in the Green Mountains of Vermont— 
the state I have since lived in—the people 
of the place were treated to a mystery 
that to date I believe has remained un- 
solved. A bank employe vanished under 
the most extraordinary circumstances. If 
none of you mind I'll relate them,” And 
for ten minutes Bardwell delineated all 
the detail of Harry Bailey’s disappear- 
ance. “Now then, Doctor, suppose that 
same circumstance had occurred right 
here in Tokio and that fellow had been so 
involved that your officials wanted him 
brought back. There’s a good test prob- 
lem. If the brown man’s brain is equal 
to the white man’s in ingenuity, analysis, 
initiative and concentration, how would 
you have gone about solving that mys- 
tery? Or what explanation could you 
have advanced for the man’s weird 
departure?” 

“I do not know,” confessed Dr. Tokkei. 
“That is not a fair test, sir. There might 
be much evidence you have neglected to 
mention. If Japanese official had been 
in charge of that house the morning after- 
ward, he might have observed much 
which escaped the eyes of your American 
police.” 

“T’ve told you everything I ever heard 
told to me about the case and if there’s 
anything you think I’ve omitted, I'll 
answer any questions. It’s on what I’ve 
related that our people had to base their 
deduction—” 

“If your people are smarter, why then 
have they not solved the question, please?” 

“Well, there was no criminal charge to 
make it worth an expert’s time, for one 
thing—unless it was wife desertion and 
Mrs. Bailey was not desirous of that. It 
was nobody’s business in particular and 
there was no money to pay expenses to 
learn if any one of the various hypotheses 
were correct. I believe if a white man 
made a business of it, he could solve it. 
I’ve tried myself and have a theory. But 
beyond passing interest in the case as a 
new resident, I never had any real incen- 
tive to apply myself until I’d worked it 
out. Nevertheless, I believe some day 
someone will work it out—or if Harry 
Bailey ever returns home, some villager’s 
theory will have been found correct. Sup- 
pose, Doctor, you were given a case like 
that to solve as a demonstration of sheer 
brain power and the result would be an 
admission of your people to recognized 
equality with the whites. Absurd, of 
course, but just between ourselves—how 
would you set about working it out?” 

“T am sure I do not know, sir. But I 
should like to turn it over in my mind, 
please.” 


William Dudley Pelley 
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“Take as long as you like. The mystery 
is eight or nine years old already; a few 
days more or less now can’t make much 
difference.” 

Perry spoke: “That is a_ puzzling 
problem,” he observed with grave inter- 
est. “And I like a problem of that nature. 
I too would like to think about it.” 

“Good enough,” laughed Bardwell. 
“Brown man against white in the solution 
of a mystery of nine years’ standing. Go 
to it and may the best man win. Any 
questions?” 

“You say they never found the food 
the young man was eating, sir?” suggested 
Dr. Tokkei, “the sandwich left on the bed? 
Could not rats or household pets, perhaps, 
such as you keep in your American homes, 
have carried it away?” 

“The Baileys had no household pets 
that I’ve ever heard mentioned.” 

“One moment,” said Perry the importer 
as the group gave signs of breaking up. 
“What was the nature of the books young 
Bailey pulled down from the bookcase in 
the front room, afterward found on the 
floor?” 

Bardwell frowned. ‘To tell you the 
truth, I never heard their nature men- 
tioned,” he replied. 

“Tt seems to me that should have been 
a very important clue,” said Perry. “But 
no matter. If Dr. Tokkei doesn’t know, 
neither will I, of course. Was any alarm 
sent out to have the police watch for the 
fellow?” 

“Well, not far, I understand. And not 
at once. You see, everybody believed 
that if he had left the house in his pajamas 
under an obsession, he would ultimately 
be discovered somewhere in the surround- 
ing mountains. The case had a lot of 
publicity in the newspapers and one of the 
Boston journals printed his picture. But 
as I say, being nobody’s vital business but 
the grass-widow’s, it was allowed to go 
down as one of those puzzling cases often 
occurring in a small town and never fully 
explained.” 

“T’ve got to go,” announced Howland. 
“Suppose we meet here again tomorrow 
night and let Perry and the Doctor com- 
pare notes.’ 

It was laughingly agreed and they 
separated. 


III 


“T HAVE been thinking much about our 

little joke,” said Dr. Tokkei the follow- 
ing evening. “I have been impressed very 
much with the mystery of the voung man 
getting out of the house through doors and 
windows locked on the inside. ‘That in- 
deed was a wonderful feat. But before we 
give our views, please, tell me one thing. 
What kind of window locks did this house 
have in which the young man lived? 
When I was student at Johns Hopkins [ 
boarded in a house where it would have 
been very easy if I remember correctly. 
Please, were the window sashes locked bya 
spring nail at one side that snapped into a 
hole in casing when sash was lowered? Be- 
cause all he had to do then was open win- 
dow, crawl through and lower it after him. 
T he spring nail—” 

“Nothing so easy as that, Doctor,” 
laughed Bardwell. “The fastening of the 
windows was one of the biggest features of 
the mystery at the time. I understand 
that each window was fastened in tlie 
middle of the sash—the middle of the 
lower sash at the top—by a turn snap with 
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arc of about three inches and 
little china knob like a picture 
ob at the end to grasp with 
umb and fingers to pull it over 
d prevent the lower sash from 
ing raised. No man could have 
illed chat little lever over in the 
vay of the lower sash so it 
-ouldn’t be raised, after he’d gone 
rough the window and lowered 


ee oa 45 
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‘Ah!’ crowed the professor, 
hen I have it!” 

“What? You think a man 
could?” 

“Certainly, please. You have 
said we Japanese are not clever. 
That we have no—what is your 
word?—ingenuity! But I could 
have gone through that window 
and snapped that lever over after 
me so to make it look as though 
the sash was locked from inside. 
That was the way the young man 
went from house and made 
mystery.” 

“All right. How did he do it?” 

The Doctor sat up with due 
impressiveness. 

“By piece of string,” he pro- 
nounced. 

“A piece of string! Fiddle- 
sticks! If he’d tied a piece of 
string to the china knob, crawled 
through and lowered the window, 
how could he work the string to 
pull the lever over? He was on 
the outside, remember. Where 
would the string go?” 

“Down in crack between two 
sashes in middle,” added the 
Japanese triumphantly. 

“But he’d been obliged to break 
it off after he’d turned the trick— 
break it off or leave it. And 
there was no string adhering to 
any of the catch-knobs. I’ll vouch 
for that. They went over that 
house too thoroughly. A tell-tale 
string would have explained every- 
thing. Beside, why should Bailey 
have gone to such trouble and 
tricks to leave his own house when 
he could have left by a door.” 

“He wished to make mystery.” 

“Yes, but what for?” 

“Probably to keep persons 
busy wondering while he made 


flight.” “Ah 


“But there was no string, I tell 
you. 

“I could go through window and pull 
window lock lever over without leaving 
tell-tale string behind.” 

“How?” 

“T would not tie string to knob. I 
would have piece say two feet long. I 
would bring ends together and make 
simple loop round china knob. Then with 
window little raised I would drop ends 
down crack and so I could pull from out- 
side. Then I would go through window, 
lower sash closed, grab ends of string 
dangling through crack and pulling either 
eft or right, depending on way snap 
orked, I would draw it over lower sash, 
cking same, please. When locking had 
en mysteriously made, I would pull one 
rd of string from round knob all way out 
nd window would be fastened to look 
ce from inside. I would take string 
ay with me and mystery would be 
mplete.”’ 
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ay 


Birds of Passage: 


!* said Dr. Tokkei, “then I have it. 
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You say we Japanese'are ‘not clever, but I can tell 


you the way the young man went from house and made mystery" 


Silence greeted this hypothesis. 

“Gosh,” whispered Howland, “that’s 
clever. There might be something to it, 
at that!” 

Dr. Tokkei was exultant. 

“You see,” he declaimed, “we Nip- 
ponese are not wholly what you call fools! 
We have brains to do things, ves please?” 

Bardwell, thoughtful also, turned to 
Perry. 

“What do you think, Mr. Perry?” he de- 
manded. ‘There zs an explanation, pro- 
vided the two sashes weren’t drawn tight 
enough by the lock to keep Bailey from 
pulling the cord out afterward. And as 
the Doctor says, he might have made a 
mystery of that locked :oom and house to 
perplex people and keep them interested 
while he made his getaway.” 

Perry cleared his throat. 

“But why, Doctor, should Bailey leave 
his wife, his beautiful home, his job, his 


‘ 





prospects—and ‘vanish, when if he didn’t 
want to go on living with his wife, he 
could quickly have reached an under- 
standing with her, made a settlement and 
gone where he chose?” 

Dr. Tokkei looked rather vague and 
crestfallen. 

“T have not given much thought to 
that,’ he confessed. “I was interested 
inventing way to let Bailey-san get out of 
house.” 

Perry smiled sadly. 

“And there, Doctor—no personalities 
understand !—you have the whole delinea- 
tion of the difference between our races 
which makes one the dominant and the 
other the imitative. In its great, broad 
vital aspects, you missed the whole 
case entirely—even so trivial a case as 
this lickpenny mystery. Characteris- 
tically, you bent your intelligence and 
(Continued on page 52) 
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The Busiest Chaperon 





A Keeper of Traditions 


A Chief of Nineteen White Tribes 
The Bard of the Kuskokwim 


Vic dade al Tite” 








HEN mother and _ father 
select a chaperon to officiate 
at an outing of their young 
people they usually choose 
one whose age has reached the somewhat 
matured and indefinite period known as 
“discreet years.” But not so with the 
young woman who is probably the busiest 
chaperon in the world. 
Miss Olive L. Presler has 
authority over 4500 girls 
at the University of Cali- 
fornia and she is only 
well, you know the women 
students at our universities 
have scarcely passed the 
voting age. 
In addition to carrying 
a full course of studies at 
the university, Olive Pres- 
ler shoulders the responsi- 
bility for the welfare and 
good conduct of all the 
feminines of the world’s 
largest co-educational sin 
stitution—which fs some 
job! As president of the 
AR se Women’ Sti- 
dents of the University of 
California she holds a posi- 
tion unique among the 
universities of thé United 
States. Other schools have 
organizations of women; 
but none where such arbi- 
trary power is conferred 
upon its head. Miss Pres- 
ler and those who have 
been chosen to assist her 
must see that every girl 
student is properly housed, 
maintains her scholastic 
standing and conducts her- 
self in accordance with the 
best ideals of the school. 
In addition to this there 
are the thousand and one 
details which come up in 
the daily life of several 
thousand young women. 
And do not get the im- 
pression that this is mere 
supervision while the fac- 
ulty does the real work. 
Not in the least. If Miss 
Presler and her assistants 


consider the dangers that beset a young 
girl fresh from the country spending her 
first year in a large city. 

Miss Presler must act not only as 
chaperon but as big sister to the thou- 
sands of new girls entering the institution 
yearly. Many of them find everything 
strange and new and are apt to fall victim 





Olive L. Presler, president of the Associated Women Students, 
University of California, not only chaperons 4500 girls in the 


proper escorts are provided to the uni- 
versity entertainments. 

Here are a few of the regulations which 
Miss Presler and her assistants are ex- 
pected to enforce, not by force but by 
example and persuasion—and they do it: 

That there is no cheating in examina- 
tions—this, though no faculty member is 
expected to remain in the 
classroom during exami- 
nations; 

That social functions be 
terminated so that women 
students may be home ata 
specified hour; 

That there be definite 
quiet hours for study in 
every house where there 
are women students; 

That there be a ten- 
thirty rule for callers; 

That all women be in 
from walking or other 
recreation by ten-thirty; 

That women going out 
in the evening leave def- 
nite word where they are; 

That there be a limit to 

nights of recreation. 

These and many others, 
not written, but as definite 
and strictly observed. 

Miss Presler’s freshman 
year was spent in North 
Dakota. When she grad- 
uates in May she will turn 
her activities toward direc- 
ting in secondary schools 
or community centers in 
California. She represents 
the finest type of the 
American college girl. An 
inheritance of Irish tem- 
perament has added impul- 
siveness to a_ sparkling 
personality but she is also 
endowed with rare judg- 
ment and tact. Her home 
is in the University town: 
of Berkeley where her 
father is a physician and 
surgeon. She has unusual 
dramatic talent for which 
a stage career is predicted. 

Norton DeWitt. 





world’s largest co-educational institution; she is also a student 





decide that a girl is guilty 
of cheating or some other infringement 
of the regulations and that she should 
be dismissed from the university, out she 
goes. Or if a certain sorority has been 
disobeying the rule about late dances it 
isn’t up to the faculty to intervene. ‘The 
A. W. S. U. C., under Olive’s direction, 
take the matter in hand and decide what 
shall be done. 

If a freshman girl is in difficulty or in 
need of guidance she goes to Olive Pres- 
ler and is always sure of competent 
advice; which is of real value when you 





to lonesomeness and 
dread malady of the freshman. It is 
Olive’s duty to see that these young 
women are shown about the campus and 
made acquainted; that the campus tra- 
ditions and customs are explained to 
them, that they may become earnest 
students of their chosen school. Not 
that she must do all this herself, but she 
must assign older girls to look after those 
who are new. She must see that each 
girl student is interested in that school 
activity which she most enjoys and that 


homesickness— * 
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CHIEF!” 


This Woodcraft salutation is al- 
ways promptly acknowledged by Harry 
C. James, chief of the nineteen tribes fof 
boys and girls that now make up the Los 
Angeles tribes, and ranger for California 
of the Woodcraft League of America 
He hears it from the center of the city all 
the way to its farthest outlying districts; 
sometimes in the public library buildings, 
sometimes in the basement of one of the 

public schools; it may reach his ears in : 
gymnasium or from the shed out in_th: 
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ck yard that is being repaired by the 


_ boys of the Apikuni tribe; it may ring 


citat the Woodcraft camp perched above 
ie of the cahfons near Pasadena or it 
iy greet him in his own bungalow, but 
ierever Harry is, there Woodcraft is 
:0, for in Los Angeles the two have come 
mean the same thing. 

Surrounded by his boys circling the 
council fire or off on their week-end hikes, 
larry—as they all call him—seems but 
another lad himself, ruddy, lithe and full 
of the compelling enthusiasm of youth. 
-nthusiasm is contagious and since Harry 
sleeps, eats and lives only for Woodcraft 
it is not surprising that in six years, and 
— recently with very little outside 
help, there are more than seven hundred 
members in the present tribes, with as 
many more clamoring to join. The great 
care used in the selection of proper guides 
is the main thing that bars their enrol- 
ment, but as fast as the right men and 
women can be found, new tribes are 
formed. There is already one tribe made 
up of adults, most of whom are apprecia- 
tive parents who share the fun under the 
thin disguise of acting as an advisory 
council. 

The beginning of Woodcraft interest in 
the West Harry modestly gives to his 
friend, “Dark Cloud,” full-blooded Indian 
model for Frederick Remington’s edition 
of “Hiawatha.” Together they used to 
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hike through the woods and mountain 
trails of southern California, usually start- 
ing off alone on these trips but seldom 
finishing without picking up_ several 
specimens of hearty American boyhood 


who had followed in open admiration of 


this splendid example of Indian man- 
hood. Finally Dark Cloud suggested 
that these boys be taught the true Indian 
ideals of law and living as formulated by 
Ernest Thompson Seton in the Wood- 
craft League, an organization best de- 
scribed by its founder as ‘a man-making 
scheme with a blue-sky background.” 
The idea took root in fertile soil, for Cali- 
fornia offers every facility for the growth 
of such a movement, until today boys are 
coming from the heart of Los Angeles and 
from the outlying towns, boys of every 
nationality and walk of life who, in the 
words of the Woodcraft manual, “go 
forth with the ‘seeing eye’ and ‘the think- 
ing hand’ to learn the pleasant ways of 
the woods and of life’ under Harry’s 
inspiring leadership. 
“Woodcraft” he says, 
tacular display of numbers. It places its 
emphasis on individual development, 
counting it better to understand one boy 
than to have a surface knowledge of ten. 
For this reason we limit the size of the 
tribes; even, as in the case of the Apache 
tribe, dividing it into smaller bands if it 
becomes too large for individual atten- 


“makes no spec- 








“O Chief!" 


week-end hikes promote fun, health and nature study. 
climb a six-thousand-foot mountain, each one can ask fifteen hundred questions 





Nineteen tribes of boys and girls in the Woodcraft League of America give this salute to Harry C. James. 
And Harry says that when fifteen hundred children 
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tion. To test the interest and power of 
observation developed by our work I 
questioned two of the boys who had been 
with me on a day’s tramp. They were 
boys of the same age and from the same 
type of home, but one had had no experi- 
ence in. outdoor life while the other had 
been a Woodcrafter for two years. The 
first boy gave a vague report, mentioning 
among other things that he had seen 
“several snakes.” The Woodcrafter, on 
the other hand, had seen fourteen garter 
snakes, a golden eagle, three turkey buz- 
zards, deer tracks showing where one of 
them had stopped to drink, tracks made 
by a fox which he distinguished from 
others made by the Airedale of the party, 
a California boa snake, a peculiar gray 
moss growing on one side of the trees, 
four mud turtles and any number of 
water dogs.” 

Harry considers Woodcraft a_ truly 
democratic, therefore truly American, 
organization because it is self-governed. 
Its members are an integral part of their 
community and may be counted on to 
assist in all matters pertaining to the 
public good. 

“One of its most valuable opportunities 
for social service,” says Harry, “is to help 
the youngster to adjust himself to his 
school life. Unless you have been there 
yourself you can have no idea of the 
agony of a new boy in a strange school, 
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but whenever there is a Woodcraft group 
in it the chief’s duty is to see that the 
newcomer meets the other fellows and is 
made at home in his new setting. This 
will often prevent him from drifting into 
undesirable associations. In fact, if a boy 
‘finds himself’ in school he will have no 
trouble in finding himself later in his 
work in the world, which is only a larger 
school.” 

Dr. Charles L. Edwards, head of the 
nature study work in the public schools 
of Los Angeles, and Harry arranged a 
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pekoe, near the warmth of one of the 
three large fireplaces. 

Being general manager of the Oregon 
Humane Society is not a money-making 
proposition with Mrs. Swanton—it is a 
religion. Her humane work began in 
earnest when she was a tiny tot in Boston. 
Her father one day seated her up on the 
curb while he removed his coat and pro- 
ceeded to perform the somewhat difficult 
task of whipping an overgrown man who 
had been beating his horse. ‘“Totie’’ 
clapped her hands in glee-Zand cried 
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limit” to her authority. She appointe 1 
“Bill” Hines, an ex-Chicago policemar, 
as Alaskan humane officer. Bill stood 
exactly six feet four inches in his stockinz 
feet and weighed accordingly. It was 
Bill who at Mrs. Swanton’s direction 
followed the district attorney of Nome, 
one of Rex Beach’s “Spoiler” characters, 
for seven miles through Arctic snow be- 
cause he found a drop of blood here and 
there on the trail. When he caught up 
with that ofhcer of the law and found 
one malemute with an eye lashed out, 








Oregon's dumb beasts have a ¥ 1ardian ange 


Swanton, president of the Humane Society. 
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im Mrs. Frank WwW 
When she lived 


in Alaska—but read about those poker parties. Oh yes, 


you can be an angel and play poker too 
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Saturday hike up Mt. Wilson last year 
which fifteen hundred children attended, 


“Cire 


u.!’ when the driver went down 

; samme os 
upon the board walk, her father on top Wultz,” or “Three Knives,” by Chief 
of him. 





it was Bill who walloped the district 
attorney almost within an inch of his life. 

It was said that Mrs. Swanton’s devotion to dumb 
animals while in the Far North was not forgotten even 
on Sundays in church where she kept a watchful eye 
out for apparently prosperous Alaskans and invited 
them afterward to attend pleasant little poker parties 
at her home. Invariably the poker pots on such oc- 
casions were emptied for humane work and to pay 
Bill’s salary. 

Following a trip last year to stock ranges of 
Eastern Oregon “The Humane Lady” announced em- 
phatically jthat stock would not be allowed to starve 
during the winter while well fenced hay stacks were 
waiting for a high market price; that she would send 
an officer, or go herself to districts east of the Cas- 
cades where in previous winters much stock had died 
of exposure because of lack of food and force farmer. 
to feed their stock so long as any hay was to be had. 
She hopes to see a law passed in Oregon giving the 
Humane Society authority to shoot starving cattle. 
The movement is a new one for Oregon, but Mrs. 
Swanton seems to have a convincing argument in 
its behalf which is meeting with the approval of many 
Oregon legislators and newspaper publishers. 

Frances H. WHITEHEAD. 
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ACH year at the University of Washington, Seat- 

tle, one Friday in April is given over to the de- 
votion and appreciation of a college professor. 
Edmund Stephen Meany, pioneer, becomes godfather 
of five thousand students on campus day and after 
a morning of toil in beautifying the university grounds 
these young Westerners gather at the feet of “Prof.” 
Meany and listen to the inspiring charge of the 
Keeper of Traditions. 

As loyal a son of the West as any native or pioneer, 
Professor Meany truly exemplifies the ruggedness, 
kindness and democracy of the West. A _ pioneer of 
two decadés, adopted member of three Indian tribes, 
the highest authority on the Indian and early pioneer 
history of the Pacific northwest and at present the 
only living college professor in America whose name 
has been given to a university building, he is devoting 
the autumn of his life to the teaching and recording 
work of a historian. 

In 1yoo Professor Meany was adopted into the 
Nez Percé tribe of Indians in central 
Idaho and given the name of “Metaht 


Joseph, famous for his stubborn fights 


many climbing some six thousand feet to 
the summit, and “take it from me’’ adds 
Harry, “every one of those fifteen hun- 


dred youngsters must have asked fifteen 


hundred questions.” 
3aRRY BoyNTON. 
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O Oregon’s dumb beasts she is known 

as “the person who pats cur heads 
and feeds us;” to school children of the 
Beaver state she 1s “The Humane Lady;” 
to her very close friends she is ““Totie’”— 
an abbreviation of Leota; to prominent 
families of Portland she is Mrs. I'rank W. 
Swanton, mistress of “Igloo,” that 
hospitable house built of logs stacked 
homestead fashion, under whose roof the 
samovar is always brewing with orange 


When she was a student at Emerson 
school of oratory in Boston, Leota Smith 
created difficulties where college mates 
had birds that were not provided with 
water for daily baths. During her three- 
years’ travel on the Lyceum bureau when 
she was a Shakespearean reader she “held 
up the show” more than once while a 
case of cruelty to animals or children 
was being disposed of. 

Previous to her husband’s death four 
years ago Mrs. Swanton lived in Alaska 
where dogs are the beasts of burden. 
There she organized the first humane 
society, which is still in existence. She 
was at that time told by Judge Moore of 
Alaska to appoint an officer and go after 
cruelty cases; that “the sky was the 


against the settlers in early days. 
Later, when placing an obelisk on a rock 
which marked the site where the red men 
and settlers first clasped hands on the 
Pacific, Meany was titled “Clokpolo- 
moski,” meaning “The Sun Warming in 
the Morning,” and on that summer day 
in 1903 was adopted into the Vancouver 
tribe. No less a personage than the 
famous Chief Red Cloud of the Sioux 
Indians gave Meany the name of his son, 
“Wahinke Numpa,” or “Two Arrows,” 
in 1907 when the white man was writing 
the biographies of important Indians of 
the tribe. 

A graduate in 1885 of the university 


jin which he has been a full professor for 


twenty-four years, Meany has _ been 
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In April each year at the University of Washington Professor Edmund Stephen Meany is honored by the students as Keeper of 
Traditions. Author of historical books and an authority on Indian lore, he has been adopted by several tribes with the titles: **Me- 


| taht Wultz™ (“Three Knives"), ‘*Clokpolomoski™ (**The Sun Warming in the Morning") and **Wahinke Numpa™ 


(“Two Arrows’) 





actively engaged in research, teaching and 
writing of history, particularly of the 
Pacific Northwest. His acquaintance 
among the pioneers of that section is 
almost beyond comprehension; he has 
written for a Seattle newspaper the 
biographies of hundreds of pioneers. 
Unlimited research made it possible to 
produce such original works as aa 
couver’s Discovery of Puget Sound,” 
“History of the State of W ashington,” 
the “Governors of Washington” and a 
score of other histories and pamphlets. 
He is the present editor of the Washing- 
ton Historical Quarterly magazine. 

Meany’s work in ferreting out historical 
points and facts from the days of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition and the 
founding of Astoria and Vancouver to 
the present time has gained international 
recognition and brought memberships in 
the Royal Society of Arts (London), the 
“Comite de Patronage de L’Union des 
Associations Internationales (Bruxelles)”’ 
and also in the American Historical Asso- 
ciation. His memberships in national 
ind northwestern societies are legion and 
mention is often given to “Kwanisum 
Koli,” Indian for “Always on the Run,” 
a society of Washington newspaper men 
who recently made the professor their 
guest at a society banquet “to honor a 
man whose widespread activities typify 
the spirit of the name.” 

” head of the history department at 

> University of W ashington Professor 

eany is serving as Keeper of Traditions 
for his flock of five thousand students. 
His course in “Makers of a Nation” is the 
most popular in the university and his 
lectures on Lincoln are carried for years 
in the memories of the university’s alumni. 





And every fall this Father of Traditions 
calls the incoming class to the steps of 
the great hall which bears his name and 
administers the ephebic oath, charging 
the new generation to uphold the dignity 
and honor of the Washington whose name 
has been given a state and a university. 
He is the bond between the trail blazer 
and the citizen. GrLperT B. Foster. 


U iU 


T was a day of occasional sunshine and 

much shadow on the outskirts of the 
far northern town of Anchorage, Alaska 
The director of a moving picture company 
on location was bawling instructions and 
cursing as he tried for the fifth time that 
afternoon to get the scene before another 
cloud blotted out the famed midnight 
luminary. 

Before the camera the old northern 
prospector once again prepared to say 
farewell to his little daughter. The 
camera clicked. All was ready. The old 
prospector, so intent on his acting that 
he was oblivious to the warning yells of 
the interested spectators, advanced with 
outstretched arms and pathetic mien, 
registering parental love and anguish— 
and the next instant was nearly bowled 
over by the sudden rush of joyous, tail- 
wagging huskie dogs that sprang upon 
him and pawed him with wildest affection. 

“The whole blamed dog-pound’s busted 
loose again!” yelled a voice. The crowd 
roared with delight. “The camera man 
cursed, the sun went behind a cloud. But 
the old prospector, jerking off his false 
whiskers, began pulling dog-chains from 
his pocket and attaching them to his 
canine admirers. 

“The Bard o’ the Kuskokwim sure does 


have a heck of a time tryin’ to act in the 
movies,” drawled an old sourdough to a 
“cheechako.” “He has charge o’ the dog- 
pound this year and blamed if them ana- 
miles hasn’t taken such a shine to him 
that they break out and follow him all 
over town!” 

As for the Bard himself, he admits 
with a whimsical twinkle in his eye that 
were he dependent on his acting for a liv- 
ing his dogs would probably ruin his 
career. 

“They do seem to like me some,” he 
says. “Last winter when a windstorm 
blew a big tree across the pound, about 
fifteen dogs got out. I went up town to 
report at the city ofice. When | got back, 
the whole band was in front of my cabin 
waiting for me to come home. Even when 
folks redeem their dogs I have an awful 
job to keep the little cusses from breaking 
back into the pound.” 

Up in the Far North, not to have a title 
of some kind brands a man as a nonentity. 
Edward C. Cone, the Bard of the Kus- 
kokwim, is a familiar and beloved char- 
acter in Anchorage where he is in demand 
at road-houses, at hotels, and at all public 
gatherings as a teller of tales and a reciter 
of his own Northland verses. 

“Yes, I know a little about the coun- 
try,” he admits. “I’ve been stampeding 
around in Alaska for thirty-six years. 
I saw and rode in my first automobile in 
this town a couple of years ago. I also 
saw my first moving picture show here 
and since then have taken part in several 
that were filmed here. As for poetry, 
I’ve been composing it for thirty years for 
my own and my friends’ amusement. 


Why, when I was up in the Arctic a 
hundred and fifty miles from any other 
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“The Bard's” fish wheel on the Kuskokwim river 





Edward C. Cone is Alaska's handy man, 
| MB poet. a pound-master, a prospector, a fisherman—and a 
bachelor: yet you can see that he's goodlooking 
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He's a trail-blazer, a 





stomach, tough as it is, 
rebelled at muck-fish. 
One old Eskimo—he 
must have been nearly 
a hundred years old— 
used to go milesto a big 
lake and fish patiently 
for hours through the 
ice trying to get me 
a fresh pickerel to eat. 
Hefdid catch a few— 
pi son I wouldn’t be 
here. They made me 
a chief in one of the 
Kobuk tribes up there, 
after I’d learned some 
of the language, so 








human being, I used to recite my verses 
to the barren tundra. I never thought 
then that folks would care to hear them. 
I made them up because I liked to do it. 
But when Alaska became civilized and 
newspapers came, the editors seemed to 
like my stuff, too. 

“TI always have a hankering to be at 
places where I’m not, and then of course 
I have to go there. Nearly every old- 
timer in the North knows me. I remem- 
ber one spring I was coming overland 
from the Kuskokwim when the snow got 
so soft that I had to abandon my sled, 
camp outfht and all. I even took the 
harnesses off my dogs. I went back the 
next fall forthe things and found that some 
wag had come along and finding that the 
stuff was mine, had blazed the side of a 
spruce and written: 

Here lies the remains of E. C. Cone, 

A man of genius little known, 

Who scribbled verse not over well, 

And now we hope he’s gone to a warmer climate. 

“T’ve been all over the Arctic and have 
a lot of friends among the Eskimos. They 
are a kindly, simple people. One winter 
when I was sick and nearly cashed in from 
lack of food and proper clothing, they 
took me in. It happened to be one of 
their lean years and they had nothing at 
all to eat but muck-fish—that’s fish that 
is buried in pits in the ground when 
caught and left there until after mid- 
winter—and you can imagine that my 


suppose I can claim to 
be a ‘white Eskimo.’” 

There are few white men living who 
have gone as far into the wild places of 
Alaska as Edward Cone. The only maps 
to be had today of a great scope of 
country about the Kuskokwim river 
were made from sketches, notes and draw- 
ings furnished the United States Road 
Commission by him in 1909, and miles of 
that country have never been seen by 
any eyes but his. 

Like other Alaskan trail-blazers, it is 
gold that lures the Bard into the unknown 
His is the unrest of the pros- 
pector. He has put this feeling into many 
of his verses, but one he calls “Beyond 
the Skyline” is a particular favorite 
whenever he recites to a circle of his 
cronies squatted about the evening camp- 
fire: 

We yearned beyond the skyline 

With a wistful wish to know 

What was hidden by the skyline 
Glist’ning with eternal snow. 

We yearned and wished and wondered 
At the secrets there untold. 

As the glaciers growled and thundered, 
Came the whisper: ‘Red, raw, gold!” 

“Yes,” the Bard admits naively, “I’ve 
struck it rich several times, but money 
just naturally won’t stay by me. Once 
I took forty thousand dollars out of one 
of my claims in twenty days. I went out 
to the States intending to settle down in 
civilization, but they must have seen me 
coming. In notime I hadn’t a cent left.” 


places. 


Perhaps it was this trip which caused 
the Bard ‘to write “Back to Alaska 
Again,” verses which begin: 

I’m a-lookin’ tough and the trail is rough; 

My dogs are sore and lame. 

I’m stony broke, with my watch in soak 

And I’m playin’ a pretty hard game. 

But I’ve played it before, and I’m lookin’ for 
more, 

And I don’t give a hoot, to be plain. 

I am right in the swim, and chock-full of vim, 

For I’m back in Alaska again! 

The Bard goes on: “It’s only within 
the last seven years that I’ve made any 
real attempt at writing—that is, puttin 
my thoughts down on paper. Before 
always recited as the spirit moved me. 
I have had almost no education and didn’t 
begin to acquire a knowledge of words 
until I was fifty, consequently I’m 
hampered by a limited vocabulary. But 
I have written nearly fifty short stories 
and several hundred poems.” 

Though the Bard of the Kuskokwim 
has never tried to sell any of his work and 
‘has never been discovered by the pub- 
lishers he gets letters from all over the 
United States from travelers who have 
heard him recite in some Alaskan road- 
house and who wish copies of his poems. 

“If I answered all the letters I get I’d 
have to hire one of those cute little 
stenographers,” he says 

It-is also known that many of the fair 
sex, passing through Anchorage, have 
displayed considerable interest in the 
Bard—for he looks but forty of his sixty 
years and he 1s a bachelor. 

“T look young because I’ve alw ays been 
happy up here,” he explains. “I was born 
a pioneer in Kansas and I’ve managed 
to keep just a little ahead of civilization 
all the time, but”—the Bard’s eyes took 
in the busy, modern streets of Anchorage 
—‘‘within the last five years she seems to 
have caught up with me. I’m about due 
to strike out on another prospecting trip. 
My feet are sort of itching to go to the 
West’ard to some of those little islands 
along the Aleutian Peninsula where the 
natives still tell of the gold the old-time 
Russian priests used to get to trim up 
their holy pictures when Alaska belonge« 
to the Czar.” FLorance WILLOuGHBY. 
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The Whip of Discontent 


By Affplying it to His Work a Newsboy Became One of the 
Great Architects of America 


HEN you are com- 

pletely satisfied with 

that which you did or 

created last week, last 
month, last year, when you arrive at the 
proud conclusion that your method of 
selling hardware, of making engines, of 
keeping a set of books or of creating a 
marble statue leaves so little room for 
improvement that high-power glasses are 
needed to find it, apply for a pension. 

Satisfaction paralyzes_ the 


By Pauline Jacobson 


life,” said Polk. ‘‘My father taught me 
my A. B. C.’s at the kitchen stove, and 
I had to hold the book, for his hands were 
crippled beyond any use. 

“IT went to work first as newsboy. In 
order to get near the head of the line of 
boys I had to come down before three in 


for it was pitch dark. The place 

was infested with rats and cock- 

roaches. It had no ventilation 

and the stench was awful from 
the seepage of slime and ooze from 
the adjoining places. St. Louis had no 
plumbing in those days, with the result 
that cholera and yellow fever were yearly 
visitations. 

“T worked fast, I can tell you, with the 
stench and my rat friends and cockroaches 
all about. 

“The winters in St. Louis 





will and lames the intellect; 
when it becomes smug satis- | 
faction, it is time to call for 
a wheel chair. Achievement 
perishes in the heavy ooze of 
content. That’s why man- 
kind needs the constant nag- 
ging of the discontented 
dreamers, the burr of radical- 
ism under the saddle blanket 
of ease to keep moving 
forward. 

There are two kinds of 
discontent. The variety di- 
rected against what you get, 
against what you are, will 
soon isolate you, poison your 
friends from yeu. But dis- 
content with the quality of 
your output, dissatisfaction 
with the work of your brain 
or hand, searching criticism 
of your greatest achievement, 
this variety is the staff that 
helps the earnest worker 
toward the highest goal. 

It was this constant dis- 





streets. 


great. 


UNDREDS of men now in the seats of 
the mighty began life selling papers on the 
There is little novelty in this start, but 
it is exceedingly rare that a newsboy should 
without a day’s regular schooling, without 
degrees or diplomas of any. kind, rise to the 
lonely top of a highly technical profession, 
How did he do it? What qualities, traits of 
character and innate abilities made it possible 
for him to reach the difficult goal? There are 
thousands of men and women with valuable 
natural gifts who do not develop and make 
use of them because the difficulties seem too 
They—and the world—lose through 
their failure. Miss Jacobson’s fascinating story 
of the making of an architect not only tells a 
thrilling tale but also blazes the 
achievement. 


trail to 


—The Editors. 


are very cold, and the sum- 
mers very hot. One day I 
got a sunstroke. It was an 
unusually hot day. The dis- 
tance to walk back was very 
long. It was three days before 
I was found on a cot in the 
county hospital. I got brain 
fever from the stroke.” 

When he recovered, he 
went to work for a_ brief 
period as cash boy in a 
general store, and then, at 
the age of eight, his father 
apprenticed him to Fuller, 
the contractor and builder, 
who, afterwards as head of 
the Fuller Construction Com- 
pany, New York City, built 
and owned the Flatiron 
Building. 

The father had been an 
architect and contractor, as 
had his father before him. 
The father had begun to 
discern a tendency in the 








satisfaction with the latest of 
his designs, the sleepless urge 
ever better to express his ideal of 
beauty that lifted Willis Polk out of the 
ranks of the néwsboys, and, though he 
never went to school for a day, though he 
began contributing to the family support 
at the age of six, made him one of the 
best known and most successful architects 
of the Far West and the nation. 


ILLIS POLK came into a red 

world amid the thunders of the 
Civil War, on the family plantation near 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 

The father, at the outbreak of the war, 
joined the Confederate army. He escaped 
from General Grant’s forces at Vicksburg 
by plunging into the river, the current 
carrying him for fifteen miles. The ex- 
posure brought on rheumatism, render- 
ing him a helpless cripple for twenty years 
before he found a cure. 

Penniless, the Southern gentlewoman 
moved with her helpless husband and 
infant son to St. Louis, where she eked 
out a mere existence keeping boarders. 

At six and a half years she faced her 
b ba son out into the world to be the 

‘ainstay of the family. 
cs never went to school a day in my 





the morning. I was a little fellow and 
slight of build. The tough boys would 
crowd me out of the line. Even if I would 
get twenty or thirty papers they’d lay for 
me and take them away. Finally I made 
friends with the policeman, and I got so 
I sold a hundred papers. We got two for 
a nickel, and we sold them a _ nickel 
apiece. I had an evening route as well. 
An evening paper in those days was a 
pioneer expe riment. 

“At the age of seven along with my 
newspaper route I became errand boy to 
J. W. Keebil, the hatter. 

“Td go deus at three o'clock for my 
papers and open the store at 7:30, sweep 
out, run errands. 

“Old Keebil allowed car fare only one 
way, and that only for sixteen blocks. 
Rain or shine, hot or cold, no matter what 
the distance, I got car fare only one way 
after sixteen blocks, and had to walk the 
entire way back. And I had first to earn 
the five cents in the basement breaking 
up old boxes and putting them into sacks 
for the old clothes man, who gave a cent 
a sack. 

“T went into the basement down a trap 
door, with a lighted candle in my hand, 





baby son to follow in the 
footsteps of his forebears. 

Almost from the time he could hold a 
pencil, Willis Polk had shown a tendency 
as an artist. He sketched with chalk, 
pencil, charcoal, anything he could lay 
his fingers on, and any place where he 
could, the floor, the walls, billboards, 
scraps of wrapping paper. Out of the 
miserable period of his childhood his Isle 
of Delight, lingering in his memory still, 
is the Eads Bridge erected in St. Louis 
when he was twelve years of age, and the 
sketch he made of it at the time. 

The crippled father, chained to his 
chair, unable to give his son the education 
demanding money, yet with the true 
instinct of the builder, determined if his 
son was to become an architect he would 
place beneath that life’s work, at least, a 
sound practical foundation. 

“<I learned to be an architect from the 
ground up,” narrated Polk. “I went to 
work for Fuller first as water boy on 
buildings in the course of construction. 
The men could not drink from a hose as 
they do now. Few buildings had water 
piped. A boy went about with a bucket 
of water serving the men at work. 

“One day I was carrying the water to 
the hodcarriers on a school building. 





30 The Whip of Discontent: 


Near the top the water 
gave out. An exasper- 
ated thirsty hodcarrier 
shied a brick at me. I 
was on a runway at the 
time. To get out of the 
way of the brick, I 
dodged and fell all the 
way down. I was nearly 
killed. I was laid up 
for three weeks with 
an injured knee, and 
almost lost a hand. I 
carry the scar to this 
day. 

“T next went to work 
for Fuller as handy boy. 

swept out the shav- 
ings until I was _pro- 
moted to sticker—stick- 
ing the rough lumber 
into the machine. A 
sticker is a sort of ma- 
chinist helper. 

“TI was advanced to 
cutting-ticket man who 
makes out a ticket of 
different sizes of lumber. 
A skilful ticket man has 
no waste lumber. He 
exercises the same econ- 
omy as a good baker 
who has no scraps to 
his pan of biscuits. 

“Next I was advanced 
to bench hand. Then I 
was promoted to the 
office. One day the boss 
could not go out for a 
job, so he sent me to 

make the estimate. I 
got the order and the 
estimate proved satisfac- 
tory to all concerned. Fora short while I 
even worked as stone mason and car- 
penter.” 

Arrived at the age of thirteen, the 
father, to give his son the fundamental 
knowledge as draughtsman, apprenticed 
him next to J. B. Legge, a prominent 
architect of St. Louis. 

“Part of my duties,” explained Polk, 

was the making of India ink. You could 
not get it made up as now. You had to 
grind it in a mortar till your arms ached 
and then have the men of the staff shy 
something at you, calling out, ‘Here, you 
snipe, give me some ink.’ 

“IT worked for nothing to gain the 
experience as draughtsman. When Legge 
gave me a dollar for Christmas I nearly 
dropped dead with the joy of it. 

“When I was fifteen years old I saw an 
advertisement in a paper calling for plans 
for a six-room school-house in Hope, 
Arkansas. 

“I answered the advertisement. 

“What was my surprise some months 
later to receive a letter acquainting me 
of the acceptance of my plans, and asking 
me to callin person. I took the letter to 
Fuller for advice. 

“Fuller told me to accept and that he 
would back me up. He paid my fare to 
Hope. Directly on my arrival I went to 
the office of the Hope Gazette. The 
editor was the secretary of the school- 
board. The paper was going to press, 
and the editor had his nose in his desk. 

“A colored boy was running the press, 
an old-fashioned hand press. I wrote my 


name on a card and handed it to the boy 
who laid it on the editor’s desk. 
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Without a day's regular schooling he rose from the ranks of the 
newsboye to the forefront of American architects 


“Finally the editor looked up and 
turned to the boy inquiring, ‘Where is 
the gentleman?’ 

“*Here he is, suh’, replied the boy. 

““*T said, Where is Willis Polk,” reiter- 
ated the editor. 

“*Here he is, suh,’ replied the boy. 

“Where is your pa?’ the editor asked 
me, evidently expecting a distinguished, 
bald-headed architect. 

“I am Willis Polk,’ I said. 

“When finally it dawned upon him 
that I was the architect whose plans had 
been accepted, he kicked up his heels. 

“*You haven’t told any one else you’re 
in town?’ he asked. 

““*No,’ I answered. 

PE cc do it, then. Keep quiet about 

> he urged with a grin. ‘Report this 
she th at eight o’clock at Black’s store. 
And now, Buddy, run out and play.’ 

“Black was the president of the school 
board. He ran a general store. When I 
arrived at his establishment that evening, 
the store was packed. The new school- 
house was the greatest issue in town, for 
it was to put Hope on the map as a 
modern city. The meeting proceeded 
with the utmost decorum and red-tape— 
reading of the minutes and all that. 
Finally the chair called, ‘Bring on the 
architect.’ 

“J. W. Thomas, the editor, brought me 
forward. There was a great commotion. 

“*Will you please produce the archi- 
tect!’ thundered the chair. 

“This is the architect,’ 
Thomas. 

When finally it was found the editor 
was serious, the crowd yelled its head off. 


replied 


Pauline Jacobson 





“The president, think 
ing to disconcert m« 
asked, ‘W ell, sonny, se 
ing you’re the architec 1 
how many nails will ; 
take to put up tli 
building?’ 

“Fuller had figur.d : 
all out for me toa nicecy 
I took Fuller’s 
from my pocket and 
began calling them off- 
so many kegs ten-penny 
nails, so many eight and 
so on. 

“And Fuller, realizing 
I was a minor, had also 
provided a document in 
which he declared him- 
self responsible for me 
financially. I got the 
contract. 

“IT was eight or nine 
months building that 
schocl-house, what | 
would now do in three 
weeks. But there were 
no blue-prints in those 
days, the specifications 
were all by hand, copies 
were all by long hand, 
and there} was no ma- 
chinery. 1 

“Hope was a suburb of 
Little Rock, the metrop- 
olis of Arkansas. The 
school board was made 
up of merchants who 
lived in Hope and trans- 
acted business in Little 
Rock, with afhliations 
all over Arkansas, Louis- 
iana, Texas. 

“T remained in Arkansas, and before I 
was twenty I had become one of the lead- 
ing architects of the Southwest. 

“T built what was called the ‘Iron Block,’ 
on the main street of Hot Springs. It was 
three stories high, the entire facade being 
of cast iron, which earned it the name of 
‘Iron Block.’ Cast iron fronts were very 
popular in those days, but I was the first 
to introduce them to Arkansas. I was an 
up-to-date architect.” 

It is an easy matter to keep abreast of 
the times when one is young, but the men 
who succeed are the men, who like Polk, 
never grow old in this respect. One of the 
elements of Polk’s rise to power in his 
profession is that he moves with the times. 

When he was twenty-one his mother 
gave him a party to celebrate his coming 
of age. His father had by now regained 
his health. The family had increased 
with the years. The boy, though still 
contributing to the family support, could 
go where he willed. 

He was possessed of a desire to see the 
world. A round trip ticket, costing 
fourteen dollars and a half, brought him 
to the Pacific Coast. 

To open offices and establish a clientele 
in a strange city takes both time and 
money. Polk had not the money, nor was 
he in the mood to settle. The wanderlust 
was upon him. His plan was to work - 
way through as tourist. 

Within an hour after his arrival in din 
Francisco he obtained a job as draughts- 
man in an architect’s ofhce. For five o1 
six years he traveled and worked his way 
as draughtsman in the offices of leading 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Who Owns the Highways? 


The Average Motorist Pays for the New Roads, But Has He 
Any Rights on Them? 


HEN you drive down the 
crowded highway on a 
Sunday taking your fam- 
ily for an airing and a big 
eight-ton, thirty-passenger interurban 
bus comes sweeping down the middle of the 
road at thirty miles an hour, what do you 
do? You know the big brute has no more 
right to occupy the center of the road than 
it has to waltz on its hind wheels in your 
tulip bed; you know that the juggernaut 
is violating every traffic ordinance, crush- 
ing every rule of the road with its weight, 
but nevertheless you yank the steering 
wheel to the right and get off the pave- 
ment. Even if you have just been to 
church, you silently or with 
explosive violence hurl a 


By Victor Willard 


Author of: Blazing the Motor Trai] to Whitney 


up the financial ghost two years ago. They 
even took out the culverts and sold the 
culvert pipe. The new county highway 
strangled the wobbly railroad. Trucks and 
trailers by the dozen, hauling six and eight 
tons of vegetables one way, six or eight tons 
of supplies the other way, stages and jitney 
busses got all the business because they 
gave more frequent service at lower rates. 
And the poor little railroad just starved 
to death before our perfectly dry eyes. 


there has never been another problem 

so difficult, so complicated that came 
upon the world, or rather upon that 
fortunate part of the globe known uni- 
versally asthe U.S. A., as speedily asthe 
motor trafic problem. The change from 
sail to steam: speeded up water transpor- 
tation, but the same salt water, the same 
wharves, docks, channels and lighthouses 
were sufficient for both the old and the 
new form of water transport. When the 
railroads were built, they created their 
own traffic; what little business they took 
from the river steamer, the stagecoach 
and the freighter would not have paid for 
the spikes. And west of the Mississippi 
they were pioneers. They 

replaced no method of trans- 





string of cuss words against 
the wind shield, but you get 
off the road. 

Say, friend, whose highway 
is it, anyway? 

You are driving on your 
lawful private business along 
the sixteen-foot paved high- 
way built with the last bond 
issue. Your headlights don’t 
throw a very strong beam 
because you are a decent 
fellow who knows how the 
other driver feels when a 
blinding glare is thrown into 
his eyes. Suddenly on a long 
curve a whole collection of 
extra-glaring head, side and 
spot lights comes tearing 
along at better than thirty- 
five miles an hour, its siren 
shrieking imperiously. “That 
d—d stage!” you mutter, 
bearing down on the brakes 
and hoping that the shoulder 
beyond the pavement won’t 
be too soft when you hit it as 





roads. 


this subject. 


F you own and drive a passenger car, be it 

a Ford or an imported landaulet, you will 
be most intensely interested in the series of 
short, snappy articles of which this is the first. 
They go deeply into the problems confronting 
the ordinary motorist who wants smooth high- 
ways over which he can drive in safety at a 
moderate speed. He has paid for the high- 
ways, is willing to pay for more, but he is not 
getting his money’s worth. Not only are the 
new highways being destroyed before the 
bonds are half paid, but the agency that de- 
stroys the pavement also makes it dangerous 
for the average man to drive on the main 
Mr. Willard will analyze traffic condi- 
tions and present a remedy. We welcome 


suggestions and comment from our readers on 
—The Editors. 


portation except an occa- 
sional ox team. When elec- 
tricity became a factor in 
transportation, it merely sup- 
plemented the service ren- 
dered by the steam roads. 
Wherever electricity went 
beyond its role as local dis- 
tributor and feeder, wherever 
it tried to compete for the 
long haul with the estab- 
lished carrier, the electric 
road, as a rule, went broke. 

Now enters the automo- 
bile to the joyous tune of a 
million new cars a year for a 
decade, ending the isolation 
of the American farmer, tak- 
ing thirty million people 
away from the movies and 
out into the open every Sun- 
day, chasing the horse and 
its inseparable companion, 
the house fly, out of the 
cities, wrecking scores of 
short steam and long electric 
lines, bringing with it far- 








you flounder along helplessly, 
lind as a new-born kitten, 
your heart in your mouth and your fingers 
clutching the steering wheel with a pres- 
sure of fifty pounds to the square inch. 

You know how it feels, don’t you? 

Well, friend, for whose benefit have we 
built the highways, anyway? 

Remember that county highway built 
six years ago in series of wide loops and 
zigzag curves over the steep hills down to 
the beach and through the green-pea belt? 
It was a peach of a road. Was is right. 
You and I won’t go over it now until after 
the county commissioners have had the 
worst holes filled and the deepest ruts 
ironed out this summer; we don’t like to 
have new leaves put in our springs. 

Sut your car and mine didn’t do the 
damage. A pneumatic-tired vehicle with 
a gross weight of less than 4000 pounds 
can’t ruin a well built road in six years. 
Who did it, then? 

emember the jerkwater railroad that 
ran down into the green-pea belt? It gave 





You and I have gone over that fine 
country road many a time loafing in sec- 
ond behind a mountainous truck with a 
load so high and wide that we, being care- 
ful drivers, didn’t dare pass the behemoth 
on the turns and curves of the grade. It 
didn’t mean anything in particular to us 
then except a delay of five or ten minutes 
and an extra quart of gasoline. But now 
that the road is ruined by overloaded 
trucks with solid tires, now that our in- 
vestment of $200,000 in that eighteen- 
mile road is half gone, it should mean 
something to us. It should cause us to 
pull up on the side of the busy highway 
for a while, watch the trafhc with a 
critical eye and ask: 

For whom have we spent two billions 
on hard-surfaced roads in ten years? For 
whose benefit and for what purpose are 
we now shelling out another billion to 
rebuild the road system and enlarge it? 

In the long history of transportation 





reaching social and economic 

mae changes, not the least of 

which is the phenomenal increase in the 
mileage of hard-surfaced highways. 

The first automobile was a self-pro- 
pelled vehicle for the personal and private 
use, business or pleasure, of the owner. 
For years that was the only kind of auto- 
mobile built and sold. From the owners 
of these private cars for personal use came 
the demand for better roads and more of 
em. They were willing to pay for them; 
they did pay for them; they still pay for 
them. . They pungled up their license 
fees, their personal-property taxes for 
city, county and state without more than 
a perfunctory, mild kick at the size of the 
tax bill; knowing that these bills would 
go up, they voted for one bond issue after 
another, patted Congress on the back 
when it appropriated more than three 
hundred million dollars of public funds 
for road-building. 

Despite the enormous sums spend for 
(Continued on page 66) 
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THE STREET of SAPPHIRE DOORS 


A Story of Daggers in the Dark 


ELOW the window of Larbaoui’s 

bazaar the murmurous streets 

descended to Europe and the 

twentieth century, but above it 
they mounted mysteriously into the 
Kasbah, the old Arab quarter of Algiers, 
still breathing of thousands of unnum- 
bered nights. 

Larbaoui knew both, the Orient and 
the Occident, and having traveled to the 
ends of the world and found them endless, 
he had returned to North Africa to pass 
his days at the gateway to the Fast. 

“Don’t come here after sundown,” he 
warned. 

Dreamily his eyes closed and he lis- 
tened to the nightingale giving its golden 
songs away in the rusty cage by the door. 
When he opened his dusk-fringed lids 
again he nodded toward the street. 

“There are daggers in the dark.” 

And Larbaoui had begun his story. 


II 


T was the fifth hour before sundown, 

sidi, and the muezzin had but ceased 
calling the faithful to prayer in the mosque 
of Mohammed-ech-Chérif, when Miss Pa- 
mela Mason wended her way into the 
Kasbah for the first time. Under her 
arm she carried an artist’s paint-box and 
stool, and she fared slowly through the 
twisting lanes, wonder in her eyes. 

Reports of the lovely girl’s coming 
reached the native populace by those 
strange routes so invisible that they are 
deemed subterranean, like the hidden 
ways by which bandits elude the French 
police— An American girl! fabulously 
rich like all Americans; her fiancé was the 
vice-consul, who had left her but a mo- 
ment ago at the entrance to the Kasbah; 
her father was even then spending hand- 
fuls of duros at my bazaar. 

In the name of Allah! here was a roumia 
(Christian woman) whose beauty pro- 
claimed what the houris of the Moham- 
medan paradise promised. From the 
fair white of her throat the color swam to 
her cheeks like roses in the wind, and her 
eyes were as soft as a gazelle’s. Do you 
wonder, sidi, that the Arabs gazed at her 
slender figure and murmured tributes in 
their throats to the “slim-waisted love- 
ling?” 

It seemed to her that she made her way 
noisily, occidental shoes clattering on 
stones where Oriental slippers and bare 
brown feet leave no echoes. Only she 
and the donkeys awoke resounding foot- 
falls, the donkeys that climbed the steps 
carrying wide straw baskets for the street- 
cleaner to fill with the sweepings from his 
birch broom. But, in the name of Allah, 
the Great, the Compassionate! the street- 
cleaner had no heart in his work: an agent 
of the picturesque, he left the dust in cor- 
ners, under stone portals carved in quaint 
arabesques. 

You see, sidi, the scenes through which 
she moved? Past street intersections 


teeming with Arabs and the hot odors of 
the East, alongside bazaars of silken robes, 
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spices, and red pepper-pods hanging like 
rosaries, till she came upon the Street of 
the Devil, which peered out from under a 
vault of propped-up balconies. It was 
not a straight and narrow path, the 
Street of the Devil; rather did it dart 
back, turn of a sudden, and slip out again 
at a higher level into a thoroughfare that 
startled Pamela with its ne 

In contrast to the dark cobblestones, 
flights of lovely tinted steps melted into 
doorways flooded with a wash of sapphire 
paint, like a surge of summer waves. The 
painted doorway was significant, marking 
the home of a courtezan, and Pamela 

came upon a group of lissom maids in rai- 
ment even more brilliant than their 
portals. 

Reflect, sidi, how you and I love color. 
So did the American girl, gazing at filets 
of gay cloth binding the brows of these 
unveiled women, fantastic marks of tat- 
tooing showing on foreheads between 
eyes blackened with kohl. Blouses of 
lace hung about careless shoulders, vivid 
foutas girdled garments at the waist, ser- 
rouals clung to lithe limbs, bracelets of 
gold dangled on proud arms, and silver 
anklets clinked above naked saffron feet, 
stained with henna. Faces moon-pale 
with powder, cheeks flaming with a 
splotch of crimson, a chin with a beauty- 
spot of gilt paper, lips rouged beyond 
redemption. 

At sight of Pamela the courtezans fled 
with warning shouts, vanishing through 
doorways and throwing themselves on low 
divans in dim patios. The street was 
suddenly deserted. They had mistaken 
the girl’s apparatus for a camera, an ob- 
ject from which most Arabs recoil with a 
naive fear, since their religion forbids the 
making of images. 

A lone Mauresque lingered in her door, 
watching Pamela’s approach. She was 
Leila, the beloved of Youssef ben Belka- 
cem, the most notorious bandit of the 
Kasbah, and her scruples were conquered 
by the engaging smile Pamela gave her 
in passing, fascinated, and she returned 
the inspection with childlike curiosity. 
Her dark eyes sparkled lustrously as she 
noted the other's white beauty and the 
red mantling in her cheeks. 

She went up to her and touched her 
cheek timidly, looking afterward at her 
finger in surprise. 

“Ah, c’est naturel!”’ she cried in French. 

Pamela nodded, amused 

Next Leila’s attention was captured by 
the handsome pin Pamela wore on her 
coat, an ornament of seed pearls with an 
emerald in the center, in the shape of a 
star and crescent, Oriental symbols which 
appealed to her native imagination and 
struck her as bizarre in a piece of western 
jewelry. She fingered it shyly, peering at 
it from all sides, and then permitted Pa- 


mela to pass on, with a murmur of 

praise. 

The rowmia continued wayfaring till 
she came to the mosque, where she set 
up her easel beneath its walls and took 

her seat on the little stool, commanding a 
view of a busy crossways and a native 
café, a scene that had captivated painters 
before her. 

From the smoke-stained interior of the 
cafe Maure, or Moorish coffee-house, 
known as the “Rendezvous of the Troup,” 
came the guttural hum of voices; outside, 
patrons reclined on straw mats in the 
street, sipping coffee or playing dominoes. 
One of them observed Pamela as soon as 
she began to ply her brush, and never 
ceased from gazing at her. He was Yous- 
sef ben Belkacem, the lover of Leila. 

Tall of stature, and with handsome, 
clean- shaven features, he lay on the mat 
draped in his burnous like a god resting 
after celestial labors, the yellow-striped 
turban lending sparkle to his brow and 
slumbrous eyes. But Youssef was not 
a god, for here he was already worship- 
ing the Christian beauty of an earth- 
dweller. Neither was he resting after 
celestial labors, unless stealing the hand- 
baggage of a British vicar on the quay 
that morning could be so termed. 

The Orient is a bed of repose, and 
Oriental ways are easy. There is too 
much glorious sunlight. The patrons of 
the “Rendezvous of the Troup” had long 
since stretched out on their mats and 
begun to dream. They had dreamt and 
begun to doze. They had dozed and then 
slept. They existed, and ceased to live. 
It was a voluptuous suicide. You havea 
saying, sidi, which I heard in New York, 
that time is money. To these Arabs, 
however, time and money were not com- 
panions. Yes, to an American time is 
money—and sometimes nothing more. 
But to these Arabs it was life, leisure, love, 
coffee cups, and dreams. Youssef ben 
Belkacem, whose fingers were too languid 
for toil but light enough for crime, was in 
his coffee cups and dreams—at Pamela’s 
feet. 


He gazed at her so long and ardently 


that a fellow rogue by the name of Guel- 
mine ben Ahmud commented upon it, 
slyly. 

“Dost thou dream of possessing the 
rowmta *s jewelry?” 

“‘A curse upon thee!” retorted Youssef. 
“Is thy mind ever dwelling on thievery” 
He added softly, to himself: “She is beau- 
tiful, like a slice of the moon. And her 
cheeks are like red apples from the coun- 
try of the Christians.” 

When the enameled minaret of the 
mosque began to throw purple shadows 
over the street, Youssef got up from his 
mat and followed Pamela down the alleys 
till she arrived safely at the wide boule- 
vards of the European city, unconscious 
of the fact that a simple-hearted bandit 
had shuffled close behind her, protecting 
her against other bandits whose fingers 
might itch for the jeweled pin she wo:e 
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on her coat. Youssef liked Americans; 
they had been good to him in France, 
espccially the young rowmias of the Red 
Cross. He would see that no harm be- 
fell one of them in the Kasbah. 

Reflect, sidi, on this strange guardian- 
ship of Youssef’s. There are true echoes 
in the hearts of the most evil men. 


III 


»* MIELA’S figure became a familiar 
sight in the quarter, where the bare- 
footed children soon lost their timidity 
before her, and Leila, shyest of courtezans, 
left off visiting with her street friends to 
exchange greetings with her and long 
glances of mutual admiration. 
Ah, sidi, it is dangerous when 
women admire each other. 

Youssef was always idling 

in front of the “Rendezvous 
of the Troup,” waiting for 
Pamela’s coming, and every 
evening he followed her out 
of the quarter except when 
the tall American came to 
take her back to the hotel. 
But what misfortune! that 
she should be betrothed to 
the vice-consul and _ have 
love-eyes only for him. 

Youssef arose from the 
straw mat one day and 
strolled up the Street of the 
Devil till he had passed 
Pamela’s easel, whereupon he 
glanced furtively over her 
shoulder at the canvas—and 
stood spellbound. He was 
gazing at the street scene she 
had painted, depicting the 
“Rendezvous of the Troup,” 
and behold, he appeared 
therein, lying on the mat in 
front of the café in that 
attitude he so often assumed. 
Pride and pleasure mingled 
in his breast and enspirited 
him: O happy day, when the 
fair rowmia had imprisoned 
him in her painting forever! 

™ continued wayfaring till 
of a sudden he was con- 
aisle by Leila, with that in 
her lustrous eyes which 
warned him to conceal his 
elation. 

“Come sit on my _ door- 
step,’ she invited, and, once 
they were seated together, 
her voice became a menace. 
“Thou art too much in the 
sight of the rowmia who 
makes pictures in our streets.’ 

He said nothing, shrugging 
his shoulders, though he knew 


woman, especially such a one 
as L eila, whose power in the 
quarter was great. 

“She is white-skinned, and 
her teeth are like camomile 
petals,” she continued, watch- 
ing him closely. “The gar- 
lands of dates in the palm trees 
are not more abundant than 
her hair... . And,” her voice 
‘a ed quick and hot, “thou 

‘ fallen in love with her!” 

i swear on the head of 

father, it is not true!” 

“But thou art idling always 
bef. e her.” 


The Street of Sapphire Doors: 


“Ssst!"’ he gasped, with pained breath. 
His words ceased and he fell against the wall 





“I go to the coffee-house as usual. 
That 1s all.” 

“If she changed her painting chair to 
another street, thou wouldst change 
coffee-houses.”’ 

“In the name of Allah, no!” 

“Thou hast brought me no gifts in 
seven days, not even a chaplet of jasmine 
flow ers.” 

“Alas, I have been outwitted at domi- 
noes seven days running, and Allah has 
not increased my fortune.’ 

“There is one who would gladly bring 
me gifts—Guelmine ben Ahmud. He, 
likewise, has seen the roumia at her paint- 
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“And his yellow fingers have itched to 
steal the pin on her breast.” 

“No languor floats in his glance for her. 
He would walk barefooted across a sword 
to bring me gifts.” 

Youssef smiled at the challenge. There 
had been unfriendly passages between him 
and Guelmine. 

“He can well afford to bring thee gifts. 
It is to him, the slipper-beaten villain of 
the Prophet! that I have lost at dominoes. 
As regards thyself, O Leila of the night- 
kissed eyes, thou knowest well my heart 
is ever with thee.” 

She was silent, pondering her sus- 
picions. 

“Then come tonight and 
bring me the pin with the 
star and crescent that the 
roumia wears on her coat—” 

“In the name of Allah, 
no!” 

The refusal dropped from 
his lips so swiftly that he 
realized his impetuousness 
might betray him, as in truth 
it had alreadyfdone in Leila’s 
mind. He sought to soften 
it. 

“Thou wouldst not ask me 
to steal from one who comes 
among us as a friend. Ask 
another gift.” 

She turned from him 
scornfully, her eyes flashing 
fire: 

“Beauty should not be the 


? 


plaything of a fool! 
IV 

UELMINE was sitting 

on a bench in the coffee- 

house arranging a stack of 

dominoes against the coming 

of Youssef. Nearby the 

proprietor, an Arab big of 

breast and bulk, was eating 
from a plate of fried fish. 

“Bism I’llah!’’ he cried, 
looking up. “What marvel 
is thie— -Youssef entering the 
mosque in a new burnous, 
which he did not sleep in 
when he passed last cw 
here with me. And yesterday 
he was seen on the docks, 
laboring for his livelihood 
like an honest porter.” 

Guelmine and the other 
coffee-drinkers followed his 
glance across the street. 
Guelmine scoffed: 

“He has let my skill at 
dominoes drive him to menial 
labor.” 

“One does not forget one’s 
kinglihood for such a cause. 
There is more behind it than 


Then spoke the soft voice 
of Mustapha!ben Ali, who 
was a scribe and an elderly 
Arab and a wise: 

“One does strange things 
under the f|influence of 
woman.” 

They continued to gaze 
toward the mosque which 
Youssef had entered, stopping 
just within the portal at the 
basin set up for the ablutions 
which every fgood Moslem 
must perform before daring to 
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pray to Allah. It was a hot morning, 
and already the fetid odor of the street 
was afloat, blended of the filth and gar- 
bage which the lackadaisical street-cleaner 
had not yet come upon in his daily rounds. 
Yet Youssef was piously washing his nos- 
trils and praying: 

“© Allah, if I am pleasing in thy sight, 
perfume me with the odors of Paradise.” 

Later, when he entered the coffee- 
house, they were still discussing his un- 
common plight, all of them unaware— 
except, mayhap, the scribe—that the 
cause was a Christian girl in whose sight 
he wished to appear better dressed. 

The proprietor greeted him elaborately, 
after a long absence of twenty minutes; 
they said your English “hello” to each 
other in the following native fashion: 

“Peace,” said the proprietor. 

“Peace be with thee,” replied Youssef. 

“What’s thy news? Is thy strength 
good? Is everybody at thy home well?” 

“Yes. May Allah bless thee! May 
Allah keep thee well! What’s thy news? 
Is thy strength good? Is everybody at 
thy home well?” 

“Yes, Youssef. May Allah bless thee! 
May Allah keep thee well!” 

Having thus bid each other good-day, 
the proprietor resumed munching his fish 
while Youssef sat on a bench and tucked 
a spray of purple flowers under the edge 
of his turban. I used to do the same, 
sidi, when I was young. 

At length the proprietor could not stay 
his tongue from. speech, now that the fish 
was consumed. 

“My heart is heavy with the news I 
have of thee, Youssef. To think that 
thou wouldst go down to the sea and toil 
like the Kabyles. It is undignified for 
one who hast the reputation of being the 
leading bandit of the Kasbah. Rather 
than see thee do thus I would let thee 
sleep in my café for nothing—two sous 
for the evening’s coffee and thou may 
make thy couch on any bench.” 

Guelmine ben Ahmud added, laughing: 

“The police will say thou art afraid to 
live like a gentleman.” 

Youssef turned to him gravely, and 
Guelmine ceased to laugh; fire smouldered 
in the exchange of glances. 

“Man has two hands,” remarked Yous- 
sef. “They do not always perform the 
same tasks, for the right may do good 
while the left is occupied with evil. ” He 
motioned towards the street. “Regard 
the beggar sitting against the mosque 
wall, one hand outstretched to the 
passersby and the other groping in his 
rags—one hand for alms and one for 
fleas!” 

All laughed, greatly pleased at the 
point Youssef had made—all save Guel- 
mine, to whom he turned and added low: 

“One hand may take from me at domi- 
noes, and the other try to steal at Leila’s 


door. “ 
Guelmine flushed. 
“There is news in the Frenchman’s 


in the voice of the 
copy of La 


newspaper,’ broke 
scribe, who was reading a 
Dépéche Algerienne. 

“Read it to us, Mustapha,” 
eral voices. 

They turned to the scribe, who pos- 
sessed the knack of translating French 
newspapers into Arabic. 

“The Spring exhibition of paintings 
opened yesterday in the City Hall,” he 
announced from his journal. “They call 


urged sev- 


it the salon du printemps, and one of the 
most notable pictures is the handiwork of 
the American roumia who comes here to 
paint every day.’ 

But the coffee-drinkers, uninterested, 
soon went back to their gossip, and Yous- 
sef alone followed the scribe out of the 
café and accosted him in the street; and 
thus it was, sidi, that Youssef and the 
scribe came to make their way down to 
the French-made city and walk into the 
exposition room of the City Hall. Yous- 
sef was a little bewildered, as it was the 
first time he had ever ventured into such 
a lofty place, but he soon found himself 
among other Arabs, mostly wealthy chiefs 
who spoke the Frenchman’s. language and 
ate in his restaurants; and his temerity 
gave way to delight when he came upon 
the painting entitled “In the Shadow of 
the Mosque,” in which Pamela _ had 
painted him lying on the mat in front of 
the coffee-house. 

Of a sudden he felt a sensation of hav- 
ing achieved fame among the ranks of 
important personages, for was he not the 
central figure in the finest picture in all 
this great hall? With its gilt and sculp- 
ture? Where the Governor-General and 
the American Consul had come the pre- 
vious day to preside over the opening 
ceremony? It was the first time any 
official rulers had ever made much of him, 
save policemen. 

All this had been done by Pamela, with 
the red apples in her cheeks. Allah bless 
the day he saw her! 

He ceased not after this fashion till he 
arrived back in the Kasbah, where, pass- 
ing through the street of sapphire doors, 
a touch on his arm arrested him, and he 
found Jeila facing him, again accusing 
him of letting his love for her grow cold, 
demanding that he get her the pin from 
Pamela’s coat to prove the truth of his 
denial. 

She stood defiant, with her hands rest- 
ing on the purple sash at her hips. 

“T shall not ask thee again,” she 
w arned. “Guelmine would bring me the 
pin.’ 

Youssef permitted a frown to darken 
his countenance. 

‘Guelmine would steal from a beggar 
with only one shirt!”’ 


V 


Te AT afternoon when Pamela quit the 

Kasbah with her painting things under 
her arm, Youssef followed behind her 
with greater reverence than ever. In a 
congested thoroughfare he saw her jostled 
by the swarming throngs, when of a sud- 
den a brown hand grasped at her coat, 
over the jeweled pin, and as quickly the 
hand vanished and the pin was gone. In 
the same instant Youssef recognized the 
thief: Guelmine ben Ahmud, now disap- 
pearing in a side street with his hand 
clenched. 

Like a flash Youssef glided after him, 
stealthily, his head full of visions of re- 
gaining the pin, of restoring it to eer ige 
and winning from her a few words of 


gratitude. No greater joy could Allah 
bestow upon him. 
In the vaulted Street of the Giraffe, a 


lonely passage between overhanging house 
walls, he overtook Guelmine and snatched 
the pin from his hand before the other 
could recover from the surprise of the 
attack. And then fleet fingers flashed 
from burnous folds, and daggers glittered 
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in the passage. But Youssef, struggling 
to put the pin in a safe place inside his 
cloak, could not strike with the dexterity 
for which he was noted, and Guelmine’s 
dagger found its way sharply through his 
garments. 

“*Ssst!”’ he gasped, with pained breath. 
“Pickpocket and—” 

His words ceased and he fell like a lump 
against the wall and settled slowly down 
—down—down upon the dark cobble- 
stones, motionless and still. The Orient 
is a bed of repose, sidi, and Youssef had 
come to his final sleep. 

Guelmine fled swiftly away. 

Householders came upon Youssef’s 
dead body, and the news was bruited 
through the quarter, causing great wailing 
and lamentation in the street of sapphire 
doors. Leila’s friends came to her, be- 
moaning with her, and the sounds of grief 
lasted far into the night. 

The next day the street was deserted. 
Rarely did lithe limbs in baggy serroual 
glide from door to door, and silver an- 
kleted feet made no music. 

Pamela, sitting before her easel, won- 
dered at the silence. 

Of a sudden several idlers leaned over 
the terrace railing at the far end of the 
street and looked down. Then they drew 
back in awe and there was a commotion, 
caused by a funeral cortege coming into 
view, a group of Mussulmans afoot, carry- 
ing a crude coffin on their shoulders draped 
with a red and gold mantle. They were 
walking in hot haste, for like all pall- 
bearers at a Mohammedan funeral, they 
were in a hurry to get the corpse to the 
grave. 

The street was no longer deserted. 
All of the courtezans issued from their 
doorsteps until the narrow way was 
jammed with them, huddling together as 
they watched Youssef’s body being borne 
to the house of Leila, his beloved, accord- 
ing to the native custom, for her to wash 
the hands and the feet of him and to dress 
him in the garments of the grave. They 
saw Leila standing in her doorway, wait- 
ing with clenched hands. 

From where she stood, with her eyes so 
red from weeping that they contrasted 
strangely with the pallor of her face, 
Leila could see the cortege draw near, now 
passing the spot where the American girl 
sat painting. 

At sight of her Leila’s form grew taut 
and strange fires burned in her eyes, and 
the thoughts back of them connected 
Pamela with Youssef’s death. It was 
common talk, sidi, that Youssef had been 
slain by Guelmine ben Ahmud, who had 
been seen fleeing from the alley after the 
deed and who had now made good his 
escape by those hidden routes known to 
all bandits. Leila knew that taunts and 
threats had passed between Guelmine and 
Youssef, ever since the coming of the 
roumia, who now sat so close to the pass- 
ing coffin, coldly unheeding. 

A shrill cry rent the air: Leila had 
screamed and fled into her house, leaving 
behind her the echo of a drifting wail. 

The pallbearers followed her with their 
burden, and then departed; and the street 
was deserted again. 

A few moments later Leila appeared at 
her door and gazed up the street at Pamela, 
a sudden resolve blazing in her glance. 
Running quickly along the street, she 
touched Pamela on the arm and asked her 
to walk back with her. And Pamela, ever 
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Lifting her dark eyes to Pamela, she drew from her girdle a long slim dagger. 
commanded. 


eager to learn what she could of the lives 
of these people, complied. When Leila 
opened the house door and signaled to her 
to enter, she thought that at last the Arab 
girl was going to permit her to paint her 
portrait. 

VI 

HE heavy wooden door, brass-studded, 

swung noiselessly shut. 

Inside the sapphire lintel was a cool, 
dim patio with light falling faintly from 
above. Pamela saw Leila motion to her 
to pass through another doorway into a 
room at the left, and as she crossed the 
patio she heard the other bolting the 
street door behind her, which caused her 
to wonder. 

\ fountain of bubbling water was play- 
ing in a corner, with a tink-tinkle that 
rose and fell musically among the stone 
walls, like a hushed lyric laughing in the 
moonlight. 

\ll sounds and colors of day vanished 
here, in a house shuttered against the sun 
and muffled as with many tapestries. 
he room into which Pamela was directed 
was vast and dark, feebly lit by candles 
gleaming in wall sconces and on two high 
tab'es, at either end of a draped box occu- 
pying the center of the room. 

_ Pamela sharply eved the box, which she 
had seen but a short while before when the 


Arabs bore it swiftly along the street. ‘The 
light fell flickering over red-tiled floor, 
gliste ning on folds of fluted pillars, soften- 
ing the vivid hues of Tlemcen rugs hung 
across windows to shut out the tz alkative 
day, and magnifying the quiet bulk of 
Youssef’s cofin, covered with its em- 
broidered canopy. Shadows and candle- 
tossed magic: Pamela began to wonder 
with exceeding wonderment what there 
was here that she could paint, surely not 
the portrait of adead Arab. The thought 
was eerie. 

Leila motioned to her to stand at one 
end of the bier while she slowly drew the 
covering half way from the box, revealing 
the head and shoulders of the dead Yous- 
sef, still garbed in the clothes in which he 
had been struck down. 


Pamela gave a start as she found herself 


looking directly upon the lifeless face, in 
which death’s violence had left its clutch 
in twisted features, of gruesome aspect 
and dust-yellow without the living spark. 
She shut her eyes, and opened them again 
to see Leila at the opposite end of the bier, 
gazing fixedly at her dead lover’s counte- 
nance. All this by candlelight was 
sinister. 

For a minute she remained thus occu- 
pied, scarcely breathing, and on the si- 
lence of the room dripped the low lyric of 
the fountain, when lo! burning sighs is- 


‘*Regardez!"’ she 


“Look well on his face, for it is your dead, not mine” 


sued from Leila’s tortured breast, as from 
one distraught, and lifting her dark eyes 
to Pamela she drew from her girdle a long 
slim dagger. 

Her voice sounded hoarse, speaking in 
French, and so hot flamed the fire of 
wrath from her heart that unintelligible 
Arabic words leaped into her speech. 

“*Regardex!” she commanded. ‘Look 
well on his face. Bism I’/lah, he was lost 
to me even before death. And by you 
death came to him, you with the red 
apples in your cheeks.” 

At these words the red apples disap- 
peared from Pamela’s cheeks, and she was 
pale and wan to view. 

“No, no—” she started to cry out in 
protest, het was interrupted. 

“Look well on his face! Regard the 
eyes where love slept, and see the lips that 
were once red for me and singing when 
the almond trees were in bloom.” 

Pamela stood dazed. 

“Que voulez vous—what would you have 
me do?” she demanded. 

“Look well, for it is your dead, not 


mine. You shall prepare him for the 
grave. You shall remove his clothes, you 


shall wash the hands and the feet of him, 
and you shall drape his body in the burial 
garments.” 
With her left hand she motioned to 
(Continued on page 56) 
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“Excuse me, Reverent,” 


said I, * 
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aman might hit back that hard but I don't reckon God would” 


Matters of Religion 


S I make it out, religion is like 
a high mountain, and there’s 
about three levels in climb- 
“ing it. The bottom level is 
down on the flat and most people stay 
there, keeping their eyes on the ground 
where their living comes from, and 
just thinking of religion once in a while as 
a thing up above somewhere that has 
something to do with thunder and light- 
ning. The second level is up in a fog, and 
vou find lots of church people there. On 
that level folks stumble round in circles, 
and make ghosts and giants out of rocks 
and trees in the mist, and mistake harm- 
less people for enemies and fight over 
nothing. ‘Then there’s a third level, up 
above the foggy second. That high third 
level is some cool, but the sun there is 
bright and the air sparkling clear and it’s 
mighty healthy. Not a whole lot of 
climbers ever reach it, and less are able 
to live there right along, but if you’ve 
ever poked your head above the fog and 
seen it, you always remember and want 
to get back there. 

Come to think of it, though, there must 
be a fourth level, the one where old Fritz 
Schneider lived, and I guess that’s under- 
ground. Yes, there are a few folks, as 
brave and stout and quarrelsome as 
badgers, that dig themselves in alone and 
then swear that the whole mountain- 
climbing business is a locoed dream. It 

takes a strong man to do that, and old 
Fritz was a strong man in his head, even 
if he was pretty heavy and flabby in his 
body. 

Old Fritz Schneider had a prospector’s 
cabin about seven or eight miles down the 
foothills from my ranch. He was a real 


mining expert, had been well educated in 
his own country and had done mining 
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business in South America for years before 
he drifted into our neighborhood. It 
seemed to me that he was smart enough 
to be rich and important in the world, but 
he wasn’t, some way. Every lone man 
has got to have a religion of some sort,, 
and old Fritz’s religion was a deep and 
abiding faith that there wasn’t no God. 
He had a lot of thumbed-up old books in 
his cabin that served him for Bibles, and 
he was a regular missionary at preaching 
his no-God among us cowmen and 
prospectors in that country. None of us 
were well enough read-up to argue with 
him, especially on religion, so we just lis- 
tened to himand nodded our heads like the 
dumb, onenlightened heathens we were, 
and most of us kept on figuring that there 
must bea God somewhere or other, though 
we didn’t hurt our health studying about it. 

Just after dinner one afternoon I rode 
up to old Jack Murphy’s cabin in the hills, 
and the three men I found there were 
such a crazy combination that I come near 
laughing out loud as I stepped into the 
kitchen. There was old Jack, hook- 
nosed and sun-dried and wicked-looking, 
and there was old Fritz, fat and polite, 
with his sharp piggy blue eyes, but 
funniest of all in that company, there was 
the Reverent Enoch Bennett from town, 
with his shocky white hair and clear, 
straight-mouthed parson face. 

“Why, Reverent!” was all I could say. 

“Howdy, Spike,” said he. “I’m a 
mining man now, you see. Some friends 


of mine at a distance are interested 
in a prospect of Mr. Murphy’s, and 
I have asked Mr. Schneider to help 
inspect the property and give an 
opinion on it. 
“Oh,” said I. “TI wondered.” 
“You vondered to see the lion lie 
down mit the lamb, eh?” wheezed old 
Fritz, laughing. 

“Something like that,’ I answered, 
“though I don’t know which is which.” 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the Reverent, 

“Sf you have finished your smoke, we 
might as. well be climbing the hill.” 

“Sure,’’said old Jack, knocking out his 
pipe. “It aint far to go. Come on, 
Spike, you poor cowhand, and see some- 
thing rich for once in your life.” 

So they started up the hill trail and I 
went along, leading my horse and walking 
with old Fritz. 

“Fritz,” said I, ‘I never expected to 
find you in cahoots with a parson.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” grinned Fritz. 
“T haf no religious pretchutice. Mebbe 
if I labor hard enough mit Mr. Bennett 
I can convert him to the true fait.” 

“You roped the wrong calf there,” I 
laughed. “TI reckon he’s beyond your 
brand of salvation.” 

“Yes, I expect,” said Fritz. “He 
wouldn’t be a preacher if there vas any 
hope for him. There is none so blind as 
vill not look. He is blind by brofession, 
and his living depends on his keeping his 
eyes shut.” 

*‘No, I think you’ve got him wrong 
there too,” saidI. ‘‘I’ve heard his salary 
aint never more than half paid.” 

“More fool him, then,” grunted Frit~. 
““Mebbe there would be sense to that 
suberstitious foolishness if there vs 
money in it.” 
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Vell, don’t you two get to preaching 
at ach other,” said I, “‘or this mining 
bus ness won’t never get done.” 

‘Oh, certainly not,” said Fritz, waving 
his nand in the way he learned in South 
Am rica. “Business before bleasure, 
alw..ys.” 

We had come to the property by that 
tim: and stood a few minutes on the 
dump in front of a black hole that bored 
back into the mountain, while Jack and 
the Reverent looked round and talked 
business. I wasn’t interested in what 
they said, so I just looked off down across 
the country and sniffed the air, for the 
rains were on and the air smelled of damp 
dirt and green things. Down on the San 
Pedro, twenty miles or so, I could see a 
thunder-head drifting along over the 
valley and spilling out its rain like a 
sprinklingcan. The sun striking through 
the falling rain made shining gold of it, 
and the country beyond had a queer light 
on it that made it look like a sort of a 
bright heaven. It struck me as a good 
country to look at and a better one to 
live in, and I’ve never forgot the way it 
smiled back at me in that minute. 

Pretty soon Jack lit a candle and led 
the way into the hole. It went back into 
the mountain maybe a hundred feet, and 
when they got to the end of it they stood 
and pecked off pieces of rock and talked, 
but I wasn’t no miner and the only part 
of their talk that interested me was its 
onnatural booming sound in the tunnel. 

“There’s another streak I want to show 
you near the mouth,” said Jack finally, 
and we started back, me first. We had 
got round [the last 
bend, and I was 
looking at a bright 
little picture of a 
patch of outdcors 
through the tunnel 
mouth, when some- 
thing hit mea wallop 
on the shoulder and 
Jack yelled and 
caught me by the 
arm and yanked me 
back so hard that I 
spun against the 
side of the tunnel 
and fell. Then come 
a heavy, rushy roar 
and everything 
turned black. For 
a second I reckoned 
mebbe I was dead, 
and then I heard 
old Jack swearing 
in a way that didn’t 
sound like the other 
world, J hoped, and 
he scratched a 
match and lit the 
candle and looked 
down in my face. 

“Hurt, Spike?’ 
said he, and I never 
had knowed the old 
scamp’s voice could 
be so gentle. 

“Guess not,” I 
answered, setting up 
and pulling my feet 
out from under a 
pile of dirt. “What 
come off?” * . 

Cave-in,” said 
Jack. “Heavy rains 
las: week might be 


to blame, but timber is so hard to get 
here that I skimped it on this hole, so 
mebbe it’s me that got you boys into 
this mess. Anyway, we’re in it, and it’s 
a daisy. Look!” — 

He held up the candle and we stared 
at a solid bank of dirt and rocks that 
filled the tunnel. 

“How thick is it?”’ asked the Reverent 
after a while. 

““Mebbe ten feet, mebbe less and prob- 
ably more,” said cheerful old Jack. 
“It’s all pretty rotten stuff from here to 
the mouth, as I remember.” 

“But ve can get out, you think?” asked 
Fritz. 

““Mebbe, again,” said Jack. “We got 
nothing but our teeth and nails to dig 
with, anyway.” 

“Stillman’s house aint far,” said Fritz. 
“If he noticed us come in—” 

“Stillman and his whole family went 
down the road to town this morning,” 
said [. 

“Your horse is tied outside, aint he 
Spike?” asked Jack. 

“He’s tied to a little bush by one rein,” 
said I, ‘‘and he’s young. Don’t put no 
faith in that horse as a distress signal. 
He’ll go home, and three of us are baches, 
with no folks at home to miss us. How 
about your wife, Reverent?” 

“Most onhappily,” said the Reverent, 
“T left home this morning expecting to be 
gone at least three days.” 

We blinked at one another in the 
candle light right solemn. 

‘We're it,” said Jack at last. 
set down and rest our minds.” 


“Let’s 





I grabbed old Fritz round the legs and flung backward, and we rolled 
down the pile together 
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We talked for a while, but decided that 
talk wouldn’t clear the tunnel, so I 
crawled half way up the bank and begun 
to paw at the stuff. Jack didn’t seem 
very gay over the prospects and watched 
me close, and for a while the stuff cut 
loose and rolled down on me about as 
fast as I could clear it away, but after 
a couple of hours [ had clawed and 
dragged and rolled down a couple of tons 
of rubbish and had some hole to show for 
it, so I wiped my face on my shirtsleeve 
and called it a shift. It was my first deal 
at mining, and I wished about eighty 
horse-power that I had stuck to the cow 
business that afternoon and kept out of 
that tunnel. Fritz crawled into my place 
and went to work, while I stayed behind 
him and passed the rubbish on back. 
He hadn’t been working long when Jack, 
holding the candle, spoke to me sharp 
and quick. I grabbed old Fritz round 
his legs and flung backward, and we 
rolled down the pile together just ahead 
of about ten tons that had turned loose 
from above. 

“My Gott!” puffed Fritz. 

“Your what?” said I, setting up. 

Fritz spit some dirt out of his mouth 
and grinned at my joke, like the game old 
atheist he was. 

“Tt’s no go, boys” said Jack. “Two 
seconds more and Fritz would have been 
buried. I know this formation. It’ll 
cave down just as fast as you can claw it 
out, and one of us is sure to get mashed. 
I don’t like to talk blue, but there’s no 
digging out of here without tools and some 
lagging, and we aint got neither. We 
can't do nothing but 
wait.” 

“Fo r 
asked I. 

“Figure that out 
for yourself,” jhe 
answered. “Look at 
this.” 

He set the candle 
down on the floor 
among us and [| 
noticed for the first 
time there wasn’t 
more than a _half- 
inch of it left. 

“The dark!” said 
Fritz. “My—” he 
stopped himself and 
looked at me witha 
ghost ofa grin round 
his piggy blue eyes. 
Then he ached at 
the Reverent. All 
of us looked at the 
Reverent. Mebbe 
it’s natural to look 
at a preacher on 
such occasions. The 
Reverent set down 
cross-legged and 
looked at the can- 
dle. We set down 
cross-legged and 
kept on looking at 
him. Pretty soon 
he raised his head 
and looked at us, 
one at a time. 

“Gentlemen,” 
said he. “Do you 
believe in God?” 


what?” 


We glanced at 
each other. Jack 
looked hot and 
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bothered, as if he had been asked to make 
a speech before a ladies’ club. Fritz 
was cooler and winked at me. 

“Yes,” said I, looking straight at Fritz. 
“T do, though I aint always suspicioned 
of st." 

Fritz shrugged his shoulders. I heard 
him say “‘Nonerve” under his breath, and 
I own it stung. 

“My old mother tried hard to make a 
good Cath’lic of me,” said Jack, “but I 
didn’t like Father Ryan nohow. Him 
and me had a ruction just before I run 
away from home. That was in ’78, and 
I aint been inside of a church since. I 
reckon I’m a renegade.” 

Fritz give out his testtmony sharp and 
clear, and it sounded stronger than Jack’s 
and mine. 


[ opened my eyes and looked at my 
friends—the last look, I reckoned, for 
the candle wick was wilting down into a 
little puddle of grease. The white 
haired Reverent, with his hands clasped 
on his knee and his head tipped back, was 
like a picture., Fritz was watching him 
with a grin on his round German face, 
but there was something wooden about 
the grin that reminded me of the squatty 
little Chinese god that old Lung Kee, in 
town, kept in the back room of his laundry. 
Old Jack—his eyes were shut and I could 

- his lips were moving under the long, 
aides eaten-looking black mustache, and 
all of a sudden he made a funny motion 
with his hand. He was crossing himself! 

The candle wick give a little splutter in 
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all along, but finally he got round to his 
amen. I heard him settle down in che 
dark and draw a long breath, and then he 
said: 

“Well, gentlemen, I’ve settled up ‘ny 
affairs the best I can, for this life and «he 
next, and I feel better. There are 
onpleasant possibilities in this situati: 
and it is wiser to face them with cour a 
from on high. Spike, have you made 
your peace with God?” 

If he had shot the same question at me 
three hours before in the sunshine, | 
would have gulped and blushed or got 
mad and said ongodly things. Religion 
is the delicatest and personalest subject 
there is to talk about. But it seemed as 

natural as the rains or the livestock 

market there in the dark. 
“There never was any par- 








‘ . : : ” 
‘My Gott, is reason, SE Oe > ee 
he snapped. “There is no Wh —— ticular war, Reverent,” said 
other.” i I, “but I think I’ve got 
“Well,” said the Rever- il matters squared round 
ent, “it will be dark here in a pretty well. You give me 
a minute, and then every | one word that helped and 
man will have to look God i | I’m much obliged.” 
in the face for himself. If mi Bondage | “Words!” said old Jack’s 
there is any spiritual help I voice in the black. “Spike, 
can give you then, I'll be Lull I’ve been saying over the 
glad to. Meantime, I’ve | old words—prayers! Ix 


got a good wife at home 
and a lot of work I'd like to 
get done, and |’m troubled. 
When I’m troubled, there 
is always one thing I do. | 
Let us pray.” | 

So he got up on one knee i 


in the blinking candle light i 
and begun to pray. I own m| 
I was scared. [ wasn’t & 
used to the underground; il 
my place was out in the ! 
sun. It seemed that I could Hl 


die with some gracefulness | 
if I was out in theopen, with 
the sun in my eyes and the | 
wind blowing across my 
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Our heaviest chain 
(We're eternally choosing it) 
Is happiness linked 


With the terror of losing it. 


can’t seem a bit funnier to 
you than it is to me. | 
haven’t said ’em before for 
forty years. But they do 
clear things up a lot. I 
wonder if a man aint a d—” 
he bit off the word and 
started over again. “I won- 
der if a man aint a fool 
not to ‘+ religious right 
along.” 

“Mr. Schneider?” said the 
Reverent. 

Old Fritz’s voice had the 
whistle of whips in it as he 
answered: “Let me alone! 
You stick to your Gott, 
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face, but there, corked up 
in the black innards of a 
mountain, like a mouse in a jug— 

I leaned back against the wall of the 
tunnel and listened to the Reverent’s 
prayer. It didn’t do me much good 
From what he said, his God was too much 
like some straw-bosses—standing right 
over a man every minute and watching 
every move, waiting for a chance to come 
down on him hard if he made the least 
mistake. It didn’t seem likely that God 
was less good-hearted than I was. 

I didn’t pay much more attention to 
his prayer, but let my mind ooze through 
that pile of dirt and rock, out into the 
open where I belonged. It would be 
sundown by now. ‘The plains would be 
reaching down and pulling their purplish- 
gray blankets over them for the night. 
The mountains would be reddish on one 
side and graying on the other. On the 
hills to the west the yuccas would stand 
out against the shining yellow sky as 
sharp and black as if they had been 
drawed there with pen and ink. Out 
there was where I belonged, and I loved 
it. I had always knowed there was Some- 
body behind it all, and from the way he 
worked out his ideas between earth and 
sky, I knowed he was big-hearted. Often 
—morning, noon or night—I would have 
to say “thanks” to keep from feeling mean 
about getting it all for nothing. God lived 
out there and | was pretty well acquainted 
with him, but this infernal black hole— 


the grease and went out, and I dropped 
my eyelids to shut out the thick, raw, 
musty dark. It wasn’t no place for me, 
that hole, and I was lonesome and scared. 

“Thou art omnipresent,” prayed the 
Reverent, and the word caught me 
Omnipresent—some word, but my dad 
had been a preacher in the early days, 
so I had heard it before. It meant 
everywhere at once. In that case—why, 
then there were five of us in that hole 
instead of four—and the fifth person in 
the hole must be the same God that I 
knowed outside, because there couldn’t 
be room in the world for two like him 
And | reckoned he must be just as big- 
hearted in the dark as he was in the sun. 

I opened my eyes and looked square at 
the black and felt better. The sound 
of the Reverent’s voice booming along 
the roof of the tunnel didn’t give me the 
shivers no more. I was still tired and 
sore, hungry and thirsty, but I wasn’t 
scared. ‘There was a funny good feeling 
inside of me that didn’t mind my stomach 
and my muscles a bit. I think I touched 
that high third level of religion that I’ve 
mentioned right then. Anyway, it was 
so good that |’ve never forgot it. 

The Reverent had covered a good deal 
of ground in his praying—his wife and 
his friends and his business, and then 
Fritz and Jack and me, with considerable 
general remarks throwed in here and there 


I stick to my _ no-Gott. 
That’s fair, aint it?” 

It must be tough on a man of his 
principles to get shut up in the bowels of 
the earth with a prayer meeting, and | 
sympathized with him and was glad that 
the Reverent didn’t try to come back. 
About that time old Jack chuckled in the 
way that, with him, meant the start of a 
long story. 

“This fix reminds me of a jackpot that 
me and a Cornishman got into up in the 
Black Hills, back about ’89. Did I ever 
tell you about it, Spike?” 

He hadn’t and so he did, for about a 
half-hour, and, though you'd hardly 
believe it, the ’Reverent and I laughed 
several times before he got through. 
Fritz didn’t laugh. I wouldn’t have 
knowed he was there so close if I hadn’t 
heard him breathing hard. When the 
story was over I heard him get up. 

“Are ve going to set here and die like 
fools?’ he said. “Ve got to do some- 
thing—something!”’ 

He felt his way up the bank in the dark, 
in spite of Jack’s warning him and telling 
him it was no use, and went to tearing 
down rocks and dirt. | helped him what 
little I could in the dark, but we done 
mighty little good. Pretty soon he spit 
out a cussword as a big rock rolled down 
on his hand and mashed it enough so he 
couldn’t use it, very well, and then he 
quit and set down again for a few minutes. 

It is no use to tell about all the long 
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urs that come after. There aint much 
tell, anyway. Through them all I had 
a sort of a bright idiotic certainty that 
» would get out of the jackpot all right, 
and I guess the Reverent and Jack felt 
uch the same way. Probably the three 
us could have gone on eating and 
inking hope ontil we died in consider- 
le comfort if it hadn’t been for Fritz. 
e didn’t say a whole lot, but he prowled 
ick and forth in the tunnel so much, 
hrowing a remark into our conversation 
very now and then that soured it, some 
vay. Once or twice he laughed, and it 
was a laugh that cut like a quirt. He was 
just mad ‘clean through, Fritz was, and a 
mad man is oncomfortable to live with, 
even though he aint mad at you. 

Jack told stories, and we talked about 
hunting and religion and rattlesnakes 
and politics and women and prohibition 
and I don’t know what all as the time 
went by. Once I tried to sing a song, but 
it sounded so mixed up and horrible, 
yowling round in the tunnel, that I put 
my hands over my ears. napped a 
little once or twice during Jack’s stories, 
but decided that I wouldn’t no more, 
because I dreamed of loping round in 
the open and then had to wake up in that 
black nightmare. After about six months 
as I reckoned it, when everybody had got 
quiet except that Jack was snoring, 
something made me jump like an electric 
shock. I reached over and grabbed 
Jack’s leg and shook him awake. 

“Listen, old snorter,’’ whispered I. 
“Listen! listen! listen! listen!—or am 
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crazy?” 
“Picks,” he yelled, after ten still 
seconds. “Picks! by the living God! 


E—ee—ow!” 
That’s the way we all felt. Even the 
Reverent said some things that sounded 
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plumb frivolous. coming from him, and 
we were all on the hair. trigger to giggle 
about nothing ontil, after quite a spell, 
they broke through from the outside, 
Stillman and four other men. 

“T seen Spike’s horse up here when we 
got home last night,” said Stillman, as 
we shook hands all round. “I wondered 
what Spike was doing up here, and then 
wife asked me about something and | 
forgot it. It come back to me at bed- 
time, though, and kept bothering me so 
that I took a flashlamp and clumb clear 
up here. I found the horse and the fresh 
cave-in, with tracks going into the tunnel 
and none coming out. It was too big a 
job for me alone, so I hopped on the 
horse and loped over to the Gertie mine 
and rousted these boys out of bed to come 
and help.” 


HILE Stillman talked I stood on the 
dump and looked, and looked, and 
breathed the sweet air down to my boots. 
It was bright morning, and nearby a 
mocking bird on a manzanita was singing 
and hopping his little self up and down. 
Something got under my eyelids and 
turned the whole country to rainbows. 
“Thanks!” I whispered. ‘“Thanks ten 
thousand times.” 

“Gentlemen,” the Reverent was saying, 
“a thing like this can’t be fairly paid for, 
but we thank you with all our hearts. 
Thank you and thank God!” 

“Piffle!’’ sputtered old Fritz all of a 
sudden. “Tank them and tank luck!” 

I turned round in time to see a queer 
change come across his face, and then he 
wobbled and Jack caught him and laid 
him down as his knees give way. We 
made a stretcher out of some old boards 
by the tunnel and toted him down toward 
the cabin, but seen a car coming along 
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the road and sent a man ahead to flag it. 
When we got to the car it turned out to be 
Doc Burchard and his driver from town, 
which was lucky. 

“No, not dead,” said Doc. as he looked 
Fritz over, ‘‘nor dying. He’ll come out 
of it. Nerve strain, worry, bad air, fear, 
perhaps—from the yarn you fellows tell 
you all ought to be in the same fix. Can’t 
do anything for him here. Lift him into 
the car and we'll shoot him in to the hospi- 
ta!. He ought to be out in a few days.” 

As the car skimmed down the road, 
we stood looking after it for a minute. 

“That,” said the Reverent in_ his 
solemnest way, “is a judgment of God.” 

“Excuse me, Reverent,” said I, “but 
I can’t agree. A man might hit back 
that hard but I don’t reckon God would. 
Old Fritz deserves heaps of credit. We 
had our religion last night. but he had to 
fight his scare all alone. And he stuck 
it out like a crosseyed early Christian 
martyr. I’m saying that I admire old 
Fritz some and—excuse me again—I 
reckon mebbe God finds something to 
admire in him too.’ 

“Hey, you fellows!” called Stillman. 

“There’s a big pot of cold frijole beans at 
the cabin for you to start on, and my 
wife’s frying all the bacon and spuds on 
the place. Come and get it.” 

When I stood up for Fritz, the Reverent 
had turned to me at first with a chilly, 
churchy frown, but pretty soon it thawed 
out and he laughed and slapped me on the 
back. 

“All right, Spike,” he said. “Thanks 
for reminding me that judging and con- 
demning isn’t my business, after all. 
But I’ll have to quit talking matters of 
religion with you or you'll make me a 
Universalist.” 

What’s a Universalist? 





Mountain Dream 


By Karle Wilson Baker 


Isee.. 

(Having once seen the unforgettable) 
I see chasms swimming in mountain-light, 

Rocks, red and white, columns and domes and arches; 
Golden-buff shoulders of near peaks, 
White dazzle of far ones . 

Sheets of purple foam upon seas of blowing green; 

Fluttering, glistening cottonwoods edging the pebbly glitter of arroyos; 
Haystacks—golden bubbles upon high, still lakes of bright stubble; 
Little cedars scrambling upon the boulders, to plant their ragged, windy 


banners; 


The blue, blue, incredible blue of mountain-waters . 
God’s dream spread out above me, 
His playthings strewn at my feet . . 


And here I stay under fatherly trees who indulgently tell me 
They are near to the sky as any, 
And tag after drawling roads that smile at my high-flown fancies 
As they saunter along with their hands in their —— 

Thinking that maybe, day after tomorrow, 

They will take a look at the crops from the top of the next little hill. 
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Spring 
By Ted Olson 
DECORATION BY LOUIS ROGERS 


A warm wind, a west wind, blowing from the hill, 

A joyous, pulsing, gypsy wind that sets the blood athrill; 
A blue sky, a warm sky, a sky of youth and laughter, 
With blown clouds racing, and a mad wind chasing after. 


Brown hills, barren hills, tall against the sky, 

Chill and silent northern slopes where yet the snow-banks lie; 
Lean bush and stark tree, wakening and waiting 
For bursting bud and young leaf, and blackbirds mating. 


Yellow water, mad water, turbulent and gay, 
Leaping over ledge and rock in riotous array, 
From gray bank and wet drift on every slope and hollow 


That feel the summons of the sun and have no choice but follow. 


To gray street and dull town a thousand voices bring 
Welcome word of budding leaf and homing birds a-wing; 
A teasing song, a dear song, that bids me to be going 

With blue sky and swift cloud and the spring wind blowing! 
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The various treaties giving effect to the 
Washington agreements reached by the Washington 
With Paris Conference will probably have been rati- 

fied when this issue reaches the readers. 
The treaties should be ratified. It is only necessary to 
compare in broad outlines the achievements of the Washing- 
ton negotiations with the handiwork of the Paris peace- 
makers to realize why public sentiment is overwhelmingly 
in favor of ratification. 

In Paris the Big Five concocted a treaty that multiplied 
the number and increased the size of standing armies over 
the pre-war level, pious phrases notwithstanding. At 
Washington the delegates agreed to scrap warships with a 
tonnage of more than three millions and to put a complete 
stop to the navalarmament race for fifteen years. At Paris the 
peacemakers established the dangerous doctrine that private 
property belonging to citizens of an enemy state can legally 
be seized; in Washington a start was made in demolishing 
this doctrine again by outlawing submarine warfare against 
merchant vessels. Paris tacitly encouraged the use of 
poison gas; Washington abolished it. Paris handed Shan- 
tung to the Japanese; Washington restored it to China. 
Paris caused numerous Alsace-Lorraines to sprout all over 
Europe; Washington removed at least one cause of friction 
in Asia. 


Comparing 


are citizens and entitled to go anywhere in the United 
States. And the stork is still making annual calls on every 
Japanese family in the islands. 

If as a result of the Washington Conference our State 
Department feels that it can not press the exclusion issue 
because such pressure against a comrade-in-disarmament 
might be indelicate, then it were better to throw the treaties 
out of the window, unratified; the problems of the negro 
and the Indian are more than enough for one nation. Under 
no circumstances will the Far West agree to stop its justified 
demand for Japanese exclusion in order to keep Japan in 
good humor. Until it gains its point there will be no 
cessation of its efforts. And the nation will in the end be 
grateful to the Far West for its persistence. 


U U 


The Turks are _Is it necessary to prove that the Treaty of 
Pardoned While Versailles is a millstone round the neck of 
a weakened, feverish world? 

The Shantung clause, thank God, has 
been eliminated. Harding has apparently restored to China 
that which was given away by Wilson; the infamy of one 
bent and twisted pledge has been wiped out. But there are 
enough broken pledges left to fill a good-sized scrap book. 

Look at Austria, the coun- 


Austria Dies 





Out of the secrecy of the 
Paris council room stalked the 
giant figure of the imperial- 
istic Goliath, his coat-of-mail 
hidden by the cloak of the 
League of Nations. Out of 
the plenary sessions of the 
Washington Conference has 
come the puny David of in- 
ternational codperation. He 
has not yet slain the giant, 
but the slingshot of reason 
and the pebble of public 
opinion have made quite a 
dent in the big fellow’s bean. 


U U 


Now Let’s Pull And still the 
for Japanese _-Yellow prob- 
Exclusion lem of the 
Pacific Coast 
remains as far from a real, 
adequate settlement as it 
ever was. The Japanese have 
promised to get out of Shan- 
tung and Siberia, the date of 
the withdrawal being indefi- 
nite, but they have not prom- 
ised to get out of the West 
Coast states. Nor has any- 
thing been done to prevent 
a continued influx of Asiatics. 
Neither has the rising tide of 
Japanese-Americans born on 
the Hawaiian Islands received 
any consideration whatso- 
ever. Twenty-five thousand 
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try that gave Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven and a_ host of 
other great men to the world. 
President Wilson affirmed 
repeatedly that we were 
making war upon autocratic 
governments, but not upon 
peoples. Today, three and a 
half years after an armistice 
based upon the Wilson prom- 
ises, we are still making war 
upon the women, children, 
the sick and the old of 
Vienna, still aiding and 
abetting a blockade that 
must ultimately cost millions 
of innocent lives. 

The Treaty of Versailles 
blockades Austria, the puny, 
rickety remnant of a great 
empire. It maintains an un- 
broken ring of frontier and 
customs barriers round an 
industrial district without 
coal, raw materials and food. 
As a result Austria has be- 
come a charity patient, a 
nation that is physically, 
mentally, morally and finan- 
cially going to the dogs. 

Turkey and Austria signed 
the Treaty of St. Germain. 
The Turk, his foot on the 
neck of the remaining Arme- 
nians, has been let off. 
Austria, Europe’s . bulwark 
against the Turk for cen- 








Hawaiian-born Japanese are 
approaching maturity. They 





turies, continues [to idle, 
starve and fester. 


Gale, in the Los Angeles Times 


*It Can't Stand On That!” 
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Chop wn the San Fran Examiner 


The Launching 


And America continues to pay the price for the criminal 
folly of European hatred, greed and insane fear. 


U U 


Who is Making Are you yawning, Friend Reader? Of 
Life So Very Hard Course, the discussion of conditions in 
EE these remote countries is a bore, but 


imagine how interested you would be if © 


on lifting your eyes from this page you suddenly saw an 
armed burglar ransacking the drawers in which the family 
treasure is kept. That would rouse you to action immedi- 
ately. 

Well, in the past two years you have lost, you are losing 
right now through the European mess a great deal more than 
a thief could possibly carry off. And you will continue to 
suffer loss until an honest, sincere effort is made by all hands 
to clean up. 

It all goes back to the fact that the price of and the 
demand for our basic products like cotton, wheat, iron, 
copper, beef, pork, wool, leather, etc., depend largely upon 
the condition of the world market. While Europe remains 
balkanized and bankrupt, while three hundred million 
people remain in abject poverty and have a minimum of 
purchasing power, the world market will remain stagnant, 
prices of basic American products will remain low and the 
inexorable force of economic law will steadily strive to bring 
the American standard of living closer to the abnormally 
low European level. 

Whoever keeps Europe in turmoil is taking money out of 
your pocket. 


U U 
Why British If you believe that the mess in Europe is 
Workers Are being cleared away rapidly, look at this 


On the Street achievement of the new, enlarged, revised 

but not at all improved edition of Rou- 
mania: In the five years from 1909 to 1913 Roumania ex- 
ported an average of 52,000,000 bushels of wheat annually. 
Since 1913 the wheat producing area of Roumania has been 
more than doubled through huge annexations. But the 
exportable surplus of wheat from the last crop is Jess than 
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ten million bushels. And the acreage of the winter whe 
planted last fall is barely one-half of what it was the previo 
year. 

All of which is water for the mill of the American farm: 
who has to supply the grain Europe no longer produces {, 
itself. But unfortunately the Roumanian surplus whe: 
was exported to western Europe in exchange for man 
factured commodities. With the shrinkage of wheat expor 
the Roumanian purchases of British cotton and steel goo 
shrank, British factories closed down and their worke: 
joined the army of the unemployed. And the unemploy: 
naturally cut down their purchases of everything, including 
all kinds of American commodities. 

In the final analysis, famine and misery in Europe are of 
help to no one in America. Everybody’s interests are best 
served by the earliest restoration of maximum production 
and consumption everywhere. 


U U 


The greatest peace disturbers in the world 
today are the peace treaties perpetrated 
at Versailles and St. Germain. France 
took the lead in smashing those parts of 
the St. Germain treaty that did not suit her, when she made 
a separate agreement, the League Covenant notwith- 
standing, with the Turkish Nationalists. Under the St. 
Germain treaty Austria promised to pay huge sums as 
reparation, sums everybody knew to be fantastic fairy tales. 
Austria has not paid a cent in reparations; on the contrary, 
the entire world has chipped in to keep a third of Austria’s 
population alive by donations. 

Every reputable economist outside of France knows that 
the reparation clauses of the Versailles treaty can not pos- 
sibly be fulfilled, that the entire treaty must be revised from 
beginning to end before real peace and stability can return 
to the world. Yet France, her usual clear-headed, clean- 
cut reasoning muddled by a hysterical fear of Germany, 
upset by the intoxicating glow of the common victory, will 
not enter any conference which discusses the Versailles and 
St. Germain treaties. France did not hesitate to ignore 
these treaties when she saw a chance to make different, more 
advantageous arrangements with the unspeakable Turk, but 
nevertheless France insists on the sacredness of those parts 
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Perry, in the Portland Oregonta 


They've Just Changed Places, That's All 
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INTERNATIONAL 
This is Wellington Koo, Jr., dubbed the “Conference Kid” by the 
Washington correspondents because he appeared in the household 
of the Chinese minister during the Washington negotiations. 
He was photographed in the arms of his American nurse 


of the treaties that keep Europe stirred up and the world 
business depressed. 

We can lick our enemies, but heaven save us from our 
friends! 


U U 


End Kilkenny Next to the American farmer, the Ameri- 
Scraps Through an merchant marine has been the recipi- 
oat ‘ent of the heaviest blows dealt by the 
Shipping Pool P i : “% 
world-wide business depression. It is 
pathetic to see hundreds of perfectly good steamers tied up 
in quiet bays, gathering rust and barnacles; it is still more 
pathetic to see vessels owned by the Government compete 
with privately owned steamers on the same trade routes 
with the result that both lose money. But the most pathetic 
aspect of the situation is the endless scrap between five or six 
Pacific Coast ports, each one pulling all political ropes within 
its reach to the end that the Shipping Board may be com- 
pelled to allot to its operators more of the new liners than 
the other fellow is getting. 

To end this fratricidal scrap, to bring about harmony and 
coéperation instead of Kilkenny clawings, farsighted trans- 
portation men and financiers of the Pacific Coast have 
launched a movement to form a comprehensive Coast-wide 
shipping pool which is to acquire by purchase the entire 
fleet of Shipping Board liners allocated to the Pacific Coast 
and to operate them for joint account of the members. It 
will take thirty million dollars to swing the deal, but the 
raising of this amour t is a minor consideration. There is 
wealth enough on the Pacific Coast to buy three fleets of a 
similar size if it can be demonstrated that the vessels can be 
operated at a reasonable profit. 

No profit accrues to the Government from their operation 
now, but the operators believe that increased payments for 
carrying the mails, the transportation of troops and supplies 
for the Government to and from the Philippines plus mod- 
erate direct financial assistance, perhaps limited to those 
routes where losses are incurred through specially severe 
foreign competition, will enable them to place the fleet on a 
remunerative basis. 

The project is entitled to public support, not only because 
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it offers the best, perhaps the only chance of firmly reestab- 
lishing the American merchant marine on the trade lanes of 
the Pacific, but also because it promises to end the jealous 
selfish bickering and backbiting among the Pacific ports, a 
strife that will continue while the Government has desirable 
ships that can be operated without capital investment. 


U U 


Faith Returns Spring activities in agriculture, mining, 
With Beginning lumbering and construction work are 
of Spring Work beginning throughout the Far West. The 

winter is over. Everything considered, the 
West came through it with less trouble and suffering than 
had been feared. And it approaches the season of high- 
pressure work in field, forest and mine with far more quiet 
faith and confidence than prevailed a year ago. 

In the early spring of 1921 the warehouses of the Far West 
were jammed to the roof with unsold canned fruits and vege- 
tables, with salmon, hides, copper, rice, wool, prunes and 
other commodities, while in the Southwest a record crop of 
long and short staple cotton was stored in the open air for 
lack of warehouse space and demand. All these commodities 
had been produced at the highest cost in the history of the 
country; after their production, prices fell away like movie 
star reputations, buyers crawled into their holes and the 
bulk of the commodities was left in the producers’ hands. 

For a spring tonic, take a look at conditions as they are 
this March. Instead of preparing to close down, every cop- 
per mine in the Far West has reopened or is preparing for 
active work; there is no huge surplus of canned goods, sal- 
mon, dried fruits, hides, rice or wool. The painful reduction 
of price moved the excess quantities into consumption. The 
producers lost heavily, but they got rid of the surplus. 

This year production costs will be even lower than they 
were in 1921. Interest rates have been cut, freight rates are 
coming down, labor costs show a decline. Unless the output 





INTERNATICNAL 
Captured in the Yosemite Valley, young Bruin became the mascot 


of the battleship Ca/ifornsa until his refusal to sleep anywhere except 
in the admiral’s bed caused him to get permanent shore leave 
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of farm, orchard, range, forest and mine is excessively large, Vote-Chasing Republican Senators and Congressmen at 
1922 should be a profitable year for the producers of the Far Dominates the having a most uncomfortable time thes 
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A Conundrum The Western producer of sugar beets last 
Concerning the Year had an average yield of a little less 

than ten tons per acre for which he 
Sugar of Cuba ee ‘ 

received slightly more than six dollars a 
ton or about sixty dollars per acre. After he had deducted 
the cost of preparing the land for the crop, of planting, 
thinning, hoeing and irrigating the beets, of plowing them out, 
topping, loading and hauling them, after he had furthermore 
paid the interest on advances and figured five per cent 
interest on his investment, he found that all his own labor 
given for the production of your lump of sugar and mine was 
free, gratis, without reward or compensation. Like the 
average poet who writes 





rhyme irrespective of pay, 
the Western farmer hoed 
and topped beets—have you 
ever tried bending over and 
jerking back at the rate of 
ten times a minute for ten 
hours a day?—merely for 
exercise, to satisfy his craving 
for self-expression and give 
his creative instinct free, ex- 
tremely free play. 

But next fall he wants to 
get paid for his work in the 
beet fields. Not that he is 
selfish about it, or envious 
because bricklayers and 
plumbers and carpenters get 
a dollar an hour and punitive 
overtime after eight hours. 
Oh, no. Such thoughts are 
far from the farmer’s simple 
mind. He wants to get paid 
solely because he can’t pro- 
duce beets unless he can re- 
place the worn-out plow and 
the bucking tractor with new 
machinery. If it were not 
for the wearing out of ma- 
chinery that must be renewed 











days. They don’t know whether it will b 
less expensive—in votes—to brave th 
wrath of the American Legion or to defy the taxpayer. ] 
the ex-soldiers get their bonus, more and heavier burden 
must be piled on the taxpayer who has been roaring for 
lightening of the load with all his lung power. Will he take 
his tomahawk and stalk the Congressman who votes foi 
more taxes when election time comes round next fall? Most 
assuredly he will! Just look at the pugnacious angle of his 
lower jaw when new taxes are barely mentioned. He’s going 
to take his rubber stamp and vote for a Socialist, by gum, 
in preference to supporting a tax raiser. 

On the other hand, there’s the firing squad of the Ameri- 
can Legion ready to put down a barrage of adverse votes in 
front of any politician who 
doesn’t deliver the bonus as 
per promise and _ schedule. 
No excuses go; no explana- 
tions are accepted. The only 
voice that can convince the 
ex-soldier of the politician’s 
sincerity is the clink of gold. 
And the gold can not be made 
to clink without rubbing salt 
into the income-tax wounds 
of the average citizen. 

Secretary Mellon of the 
Treasury Department is 
right; under present condi- 
tions the country can hardly 
stand increased taxation no 
matter what form it takes. 
And if the truth were told, it 
would show that mighty few 
Congressmen in their hearts 
favor a cash bonus for ex- 
service men. They know that 
half the men called to the 
colors never left the United 
States, and they do not be- 
lieve that nearly two million 
men who spent from four to 
ten months drilling and 
waiting for their discharge, 


Bonus Problem 














if production is to continue, 


who benefited by the high 


Probasco, in the Oakland Enquirer 


the farmer would gladly Will's Friends Expect Him to Clean Up the Place in Short Order wages and profits of 1919 and 


live on a diet of raw beets, 

dress himself and his family in discarded grain sacks and 
mend his harness with baling wires just for the joy of supply- 
ing the busy marts of industry, trade and culture with the 
necessities of life at the lowest possible cost. He isn’t at all 
like the rest of us, this patient, unsung hero of the irrigation 
ditch. To merit our hearty approval he’d just as lief work 
his fool head off without pay indefinitely—if it weren’t for 
that broken plow and the bucking tractor. 

So the sugar-beet farmer proposes to get higher pay by 
placing a higher duty on sugar, a duty that will practically 
double the price of Cuban raw sugar which constitutes about 
one-half of the total sugar consumed in the United States. 
Such a duty will raise the price of sugar to the consumer by 
about $150,000,000 a year and a large part of this sum will 
go to the sugar-beet producer as additional compensation. 
He needs it. If we insist on maintaining the American 
standard of living in the cities, surely the farmer is entitled 
to three dollars for ten hours of his own labor. We are all 
agreed on that principle. But— 

The sugar industry is the mainstay of Cuba. A stiff 
tariff will divert much of the sugar imports to Porto Rico 
and the Philippines whence sugar may enter duty free. 
Cuba buys half a billion dollars’ worth of manufactured 
goods, rice, cotton, etc., from the United States every year. 
That trade is bound to suffer if Cuba’s sugar industry suffers 
through a tariff. What’s the answer? 


; 1920, should at this time of 
universal distress be given a bonus ninety per cent of which, 
as the experience of various states shows, will be dissipated 
and dribbled away without benefiting anyone permanently. 

These skeptic Congressmen know that the active fighting 
of large American armies began round June, 1918, and ended 
on November 11 of the same year, that they have voted over 
$450,000,000 this year to take care of those who lost their 
health on the battlefields or in the camps, that double this 
amount will be voted if necessary to take care of the invalids, 
and they also know that, if the first donation to non-invalids 
in the form of cash is successful, the demand and the political 
pressure for more money will continue for a century. 

Even at this distance we can plainly hear the groans, we 
can almost see the cold perspiration of the tribunes of the 
people as they wrestle with the problem in Washington. 


U U 


The Sources of The insistent demand for a bonus— 
the Clamor for “adjusted compensation” is the more 
Soldier Bonus  ©UPhoniousname—arises from two sources. 

The first and most important is the feel- 
ing of the average ex-soldier that the men who stayed home 
drew high wages or made big profits got the best of it, that 
the wage of a dollar an hour plus overtime for the civilian 
was unfair when compared with the dollar-a-day pay for the 
soldier. Though it strips the cloak of patriotism from the 
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The Heart of the Arid West 


Once upon a time the horses of the Tonto Apaches found scant pasture in this vast basin. Now the engineer has blocked the exit 
of the winter floods and created a lake which keeps 200,000 acres green throughout the hot summer. In the “Land of Little Rain,” 
in*the vast arid and semi-arid region stretching from Mexico nearly to Alaska, from Colorado to the Coast, a thousand such 


mountain lakes send the fluid of life to the valleys and plains below them. In truth, water is king beyond the Missouri 
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*Tud" Kent. winner of last years Dog Derby from Ashton, Idaho, 
to Yellowstone Park, ready to hit the 70-mile 


snow trail in this winter's race 


shoulders of Mars and places the defense of the country ona 
dollar-and-cents basis, this feeling is intensely human. 

The other source of the insistent clamor for a bonus comes 
from the small minority of professional American Legion 
men who are largely using their connection with the organi- 
zation to acquire political pull and influence for selfish ends. 
When the candidates for the office of commander of a large 
post fight so bitterly that charges of forgery fly thick and 
fast, as happened on the Pacific Coast, the suspicion arises 
that more sordid things than honor and distinction are at 
stake. 


U U 


How the Service The big thing for Congress to do would be 
Men Can Derive © confine its bonus appropriations to con- 
structive measures that will be of lasting 
benefit both to the ex-soldiers and the 
nation. Money spent to irrigate the Western deserts, to 
drain the Southern swamps, to create farms on the reclaimed 
land and to make it possible for ex-soliders to pay for these 
farms out of the proceeds in thirty or forty years, will be 
money well spent. Also, such enterprises will create jobs 
and stimulate activity in various lines. For those not wish- 
ing to farm, the Government can well afford to arrange loans 
for the acquisition of a home or give them paid-up insurance. 

We would like to have the American Legion in Oregon and 
Washington make a careful survey of the effect of the cash 
bonus paid by these states. What did the recipients do with 
the money? Is there less distress among ex-soldiers in the 
states that paid a cash bonus than in those that did not? 
And what of the injustice arising out of the fact that a few 
states did and the majority did not pay a state bonus? Is 
that to be taken into consideration in Federal bonus 
legislation? 

The demand for a bonus is a perfectly natural result of the 
conditions under which the war was fought. If the country 
had been in real danger, if everybody had impartially shared 
in its defense, no one would dream of demanding back pay 
for patriotic service. But the disillusioning of the soldiers 
as a result of the peacemakers’ bungling work plus the profi- 
teering at home gave rise to the problem that is causing three 
gray Republican hairs to grow where six sturdy brunette 
ones grew before. 


Lasting Benefits 


U U 


A “mild” sales’ tax is urged as the proper 
means to raise the money for the gratuities 
to the ex-soldier. It will hurt no one, its 
proponents say; it will be painless; it will 
not be passed on to the consumer, but will be absorbed by 
industry and trade. 


The Sales’ Tax 


a Device to 
Fool the People 


Sunset Magazine 
April, 1922 


Guff, bunk and balderdash, every word of it. The sales 
tax is a tax on consumption. It will be passed on to the 
ultimate consumer just as certainly and completely as the 
present taxes on tobacco, jewelry and other luxuries. And 
it will be felt, it will cause financial pain even though it is 
paid in constant daily driblets rather than in a lump sum 

But its worst aspect lies in the fact that it is paid by those 
who do most of the consuming, the eighty million Americans 
who live from hand to mouth, the men and women and 
children who can not afford to pay an additional penny for 
the necessities of life. 

If political cowardice induces Congress to vote a bonus at 
all, the cost should be defrayed by those best able to pay. 
But the well-to-do are articulate; they howl, so the cowards 
in Congress plan to fool the people by shifting the bonus 
burden to the shoulders of the poor. 


U U 


A few weeks ago a New York paper 
reported that Albert Fall, Secretary of 
the Interior, intended to resign shortly. 
Inability to keep his personal views and 
departmental actions sweetly attuned to the prevailing rate 
of vibrations emanating from the Harding cabinet was given 
as the reason for Secretary Fall’s contemplated step. Every 
friend and well-wisher of the Harding Administration was 
about to send the President a telegram of congratulations 
when Secretary Fall denied the resignation report. Never- 
theless it is the general belief that, the personal friendship be- 
tween Fali and the President notwithstanding, the secretary 
of the interior will retire to private life in the near future. 
That Secretary Fall has not kept up with the changes in 

the attitude of the Far West to the public domain, that he 
can not grasp the 1922 mode of thought concerning the 
wisest handling of those national resources still owned by 
the nation is shown anew in an interview the Secretary 
recently published in the El Paso Herald. The entire inter- 
view consisted of criticisms of Forest Service methods in an 
effort to justify Fall’s demand for the transfer of the Forest 
Service from the Department of Agriculture to the Interior 
Department, a demand which will break Fall’s official neck 
if he does not drop it. 

The assertions made by Secretary Fall in the interview 
deserve detailed consideration. 


U U 


Secretary Fall 
Gets Ready to 


Leave Cabinet 


Secretary Fall put his foot in his mouth 
when in a previous interview he promised 
to throw the remaining natural resources 
under Federal control wide open and make 
them “easier of access.” Apparently he did not know that 
the only way in which certain resources like salmon, seal, 


Mining for 
Trees in the 
Public Forests 





Doesa game refuge help wild life? Here are eighty-seven antelopes 
appearing on the Mt. Dome Antelope Refuge in Northern 
California, where feed and safety are attracting them. 


The refuge was established in the fall of 1921 
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we er fowl, big game, etc., had been saved from early and 
co: plete extinction was through restrictive laws making 
ac ess to them even harder. Now he brings a similar 
ar.ument to bear in support of his demand for control over 
the Forest Service. 

he prospector who finds indications of mineral wealth 
in the territory administered by the Forest Service, so says 
the Secretary, has an awful time getting patent to his claim 
because the Forest Service can not be convinced that the 
land is not more valuable for timber production than for 
mining. By inference Secretary Fall of course promises to 
alier this policy and to make it easy for the prospector to 
obtain patent to claims in the National Forests. 

Do you remember the timber land scandals in Oregon that 
involved a United States senator, land office employes, poli- 
ticians and others during the first Roosevelt administration, 
scandals of such magnitude that Francis J. Heney was sent 
to Oregon as special prosecutor for the Government? Well, 
in those days the Forest Service was controlled by the 
Interior Department and it okeh’d every mining-claim 
application for patent that came along. Hundreds of 
thousands of acres containing the finest standing timber in 
the West were patented to “prospectors” who promptly 
sold out to timber speculators or lumber companies. 

And now, in this Year of Grace 1922, Albert Fall comes 
along with the plea that we return to the “good old days” of 
easy pickings! 

No wonder President Harding feels embarrassed by Fall’s 
presence in the cabinet. 


U U 


Who Deserves the The second charge preferred by Secretary 
Fall against the Forest Service alleges that 
the Service in its anxiety for the highest 
possible amount of receipts in grazing fees 
systematically overstocked the ranges in the National 
Forests and withheld agricultural land from homesteaders. 
Which charge either shows dense ignorance of actual con- 
ditions or a desire intentionally to misrepresent the facts. 

If the Forest Service really wanted maximum grazing fee 
receipts it had the chance to double them two years ago 
when a resolution was introduced in Congress instructing 
the Forest Service to increase the cost of grazing privileges 
in the National Forests by a flat hundred per cent. Instead 
of supporting and backing this resolution, the Forest Service 
frantically and steadfastly opposed its adoption, pointing 
out that it could not in good faith suddenly change the scale 
of fees mutually agreed on. And the doubling up of the 
charges did not take place. 

Though on the whole the carrying capacity of the National 
Forest ranges has been materially increased during the past 
fifteen years, though certain ranges which were practically 
ruined through overgrazing two decades ago have been 
restored, the pasture in other National Forests is in poor 
condition through overstocking. A good sample of this 
overstocked range lies in the Wasatch Mountains of Utah, 
but the pasturing of more stock than the range can carry 
goes on despite the opposition of the Forest Service. It 
continues because the affected stockmen bring political pressure 
lo bear against any change or reduction in numbers, and 
Secretary Fall knows or should know this fact. He is in 
the cattle business; he has had private dealings with the 
Forest Service and he is in politics. 

Whenever Secretary Fall attacks the conservation 
policies instituted by Roosevelt, whenever he urges a return 
to the old free and easy days of grab, he is digging into the 
foundation of public confidence upon which the success of the 
Harding Administration rests. So many international and 
domestic problems of vital importance confront the Admin- 
istration that it can not afford to reopen a controversy that 
was settled by the voters when they sent Taft and Ballinger 
back to private life. 

‘flere is hoping that a modern mind will soon direct the 
Intcrior Department 


Blame for Over- 
grazed Ranges? 
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Bronstrup, in the San Francisco Chronicle 


Not Enough to Go Round 


When a Boost 
Stunt Becomes 
a Boomerang 


The Spokane Chamber of Commerce has 
raised a fund of $10,000 to be used in a 
publicity campaign which is to promote a 
spectacular automobile caravan of new 
settlers from the east on the style of the one that crossed 
the country last summer under the guidance of one W. D. 
Scott who sold the settlers a large tract of land near the town 
of Buhl, in southern Idaho. Spokane would like to have 
both the advertising and the settlers, and its chamber of 
commerce has hired Scott to get both. 

Has the Spokane Chamber of Commerce ever investigated 
to see whether Scott’s first caravan was a success? It’s only 
a few hundred miles from Spokane to Buhl and a couple of 
hundred dollars spent in a survey might cause the organiza- 
tion to spend the ten thousand for a better purpose and save 
itself not only much grief but a lot of advertising with the 
reverse English. 

SuNSET MAGAz!NE Service Bureau, a department of this 
monthly which is disseminating truthful and impartial in- 
formation concerning Far Western land, has several letters 
from men who had paid their money down for the land, 
joined the motor caravan with their families and quit the 
enterprise when they found that the tract was located over 
twenty miles from the nearest railroad station, that to haul 
their produce to the railroad they had to go down six hun- 
dred feet into a deep cafion and craw! out again on the other 
side over a steep grade. Most of the settlers were city people 
in comfortable circumstances; when they were deposited on 
their raw sagebrush land, they found waiting for them a 
task requiring experience, strength, patience and fortitude, a 
task even old-timers are loath to tackle. 

Too much of this kind of indiscriminate “boosting,” of 
attracting people unfitted for the task of breaking raw land, 
has been done in the Far West. 

The Spokane Chamber of Commerce will do well to look 
long and hard at the Buhl colony before it stages another 
spectacular motor caravan stunt. It would obtain real 
results if it used the ten thousand — (Continued on page 78 
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This is the little two-hundred-dollar house they moved 


into in the beginning 


Sunset Magazir 
April, 1922 


The same house after a year of work and attention by 


the mother and children 


“How | Acquired My Little Farm 


With Five Children and $125 a Month, this Razlroader 
Reaches Independence and Comfort 


’ wife and I had lived on a 

salary for many years, raising 

our five children, educating 

them as best we could, and 
looking always forward to the time when 
we could have a small ranch. In the year 
1907 we moved to the Mojave desert 
where the railroad company needed me. 
After one year in a place where we 
couldn’t spend anything, we had saved 
enough to make the first payment on the 
small ranch of our dreams. We began to 
look about for such a 
place. 

A real estate company 
of Los Angeles took 
about the country a bit, 
but we were unable to 
find any place which 
quite so nicely suited us 
as a plot in a hitherto 
uncultivated area of land 
near the thriving city of 
Ontario, California. We 
purchased eleven acres 
because the land was 
right in the outskirts of 
the town, within walking 
distance of good schools 
and stores of the town. 
A couple of years later 
the acreage was almost 
entirely taken into the 
city limits of Ontario. 

We felt that we were 
unable to trust to our 
ranch products to make our living and 
our payments on the ranch for some 
time to come, so I remained at work on 
the desert while my wife took the three 
youngest children and moved into a simple 
little house. I made occasional visits to the 
place, but for the most part was obliged 
te stick pretty close to my work, in order 
that we could meet expenses. 

We got the place for a first payment of 
two hundred dollars. Our little house 


By C. M. Warner 


cost round two —l more, it being of 
the unplastered variety common among 
beginners. 

There were trials of all kinds with 
which to contend during the first few 
years of our struggle. Often we would 
grow so discouraged that we wondered 
how we could go on. But we had planned 





The new bungalow that the Warners built the fourth year after their 
first home had burned. 


too long for that ranch home, and natu- 
rally had no intention of giving up. The 
first year we were able to have five acres 
of the land set to oranges and five to 
peaches. A family orchard was also 
started, and when that began to bear, we 
had fruit and nuts for our own use and 
some to sell. While the orange and peach 
trees were yet small, we planted garden 
truck between the rows of trees. 
Irrigation was done at certain times, 


It is practically paid for now 


and my wife saved much expense by 
attending to all this sort of work. She 
was a good manager, and was able to 
oversee all the heavy work, doing much 
of the lighter work herself. My salary 
at that time amounted to something over 
a hundred and twenty-five dollars per 
month, so it can be readily seen that we 
had to skimp and do without many things 
we should have enjoyed having in order 
to get the ranch in running order. Since 
then I have had several increases which 
have helped some. 

My wife raised fine 
strawberries several sea- 
sons, for which she was 
able to get good prices 
because of her care in 
picking and honesty 1 
putting only good berries 
into the boxes. She sold 
many a_ box of those 
large berries picked with 
long stems, for serving 
at receptions and such 
affairs. For these she 
received almost double 
the regular prices. Then 
there were rows and rows 
of tomatoes which were 
sold to the cannery each 
season until the trees 
grew so large they would 
not permit of raising 
anything between. 

The older boy at home 
helped what he could on the place until 
he quit school, and shortly after that he 
married and left the ranch. The other 
two children still attended school, and 
just when the youngest boy had begun his 
first year of high school he was taken 
ill, and within a few days was_ buried 
and our little ranch was saddened. This 
also involved quite a large additional! 
expense for us. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Do you use the frying kettle as much 


Cheese Fingers 
A delightful substitute for meat—strictly vege- 
tarian when fried in Crisco. 
1 teaspoonful mustard 


teaspoonful paprika 
2 tablespoonfuls Crisco 


¥% pound cheese, grated 
(1 cupful) 

14 cupful soft sifted 
bread crumbs 1 cupful milk 

¥ teaspoonful salt 1 egg, beaten light 
(1 egg. milk, soft sifted bread crumbs, Crisco) 


Cook the cheese, crumbs, seasoning, and milk over hot water, 
stirring constantly, until the cheese is melted and the mixture 
is thickened somewhat. Add the beaten egg and turn mixture 
into a square dish of such size as will give it a depth of three- 
quarters of an inch, set dish in a pan of boiling water, and 
cook in a moderate oven for about fifteen minutes. Cool 
mixture, and cut it into strips three-quarters of an inch wide 
and the length of a finger. Roll in crumbs, dip in beaten egg 
diluted slightly with milk, roll again in crumbs, and fry in 
Crisco which has been heated until it browns a crumb of 
bread in 40 seconds; drain the fingers, when browned, first 
over the kettle, then on soft paper. Serve at once with bread 
and a green vegetable salad or stewed fruit. 


Why does smoking fat make fried 
foods hard to digest? 


Knowing the reasons why you should or should not do certain 
things is what gives assurance in cooking. Learn the expert 
whys’? of all branches of the culinary art from ‘“The Whys 
of Cooking’’, the unique cookbook written by Janet McKenzie 
Hill, founder of the Boston Cooking School and editor of 
America’s foremost cookery magazine. Over 100 pages of 
Tules, original recipes, cookery time tables, tables of weights 
and measures, and instructions in table setting and serving. 
Bound in blue and gold and illustrated in colors. If you 
could buy this book in a bookstore, it would cost at least 75c. 

We will send you one copy for 

only 10c, on receipt of your re- 
{ quest, addressed to section W-4, 

Department of Home Economics, 

The Procter and Gamble Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
















Most of them 
consider deep frying an expensive, 


EW women do. 


disagreeable, difficult way to cook, and 
deep fried foods unappetizing and hard 
to digest. 


Just the reverse is true. The trouble 
is with the fat—not the kettle. A fry- 
ing kettle used with the right fat con- 
sumes less fat than a frying pan, cooks 
without smoke or odor, and enables 
the housekeeper to prepare easily many 
delicious, digestible dishes that no 


other method can produce. 


To be satisfactory for deep frying a fat 
must have the following qualities: 


It must be odorless and tasteless and 
must not smoke at frying heat. It 
must give up its heat quickly so as to 
form a protecting crust on the food, 
thus preventing the food from absorbing 


Of course, you can use Crisco for all your 
cooking. ‘The delicacy and richness that 
make it so satisfactory for frying are the 
qualities that you need in cake baking and 
pastry making. 


Crisco is sold in sanitary, dust-proof cans 
of 1, 3, 6, and 9 pounds, net weight. 
Cheaper per pound in the larger sizes. 
Never sold in bulk. 








as the frying pan? 


an excess of fat. It should be a vege- 


table product so as to digest easily. 
Professional cooks and _ experienced 
housekeepers say that Crisco is the ideal 
medium for deep frying because it has 
all these qualities, and because it simply 
has to be strained after using and it is 
ready to use again. It absorbs no 
taste from anything cooked in it and 
gives none to the food it cooks. 
Moreover, it is strictly vegetable; sim- 
ply the pure, white, solid cream pro- 
duced by hardening edible vegetable oil. 


If you want to serve foods that are 
different the frying kettle is your great- 
est help. Get the cookbook offered 
at the left and you will have the simple 
rules that will enable you to do deep 
frying as easily as ordinary boiling and 
stewing. Get Crisco from your grocer 
and you will have the ideal fat. 


RISCO 
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Y LOVE OR MONEY? 


A fter Ten Years in a Fool's Paradise 





AM beginning to wake up, to ques- 
tion, after living for ten years in a 
fool’s paradise of blind faith and tak- 
ing things as they came. ‘That is the 
role so many women follow; women whose 
innate sense of loyalty to an ideal, whose 
shrinking from giving pain to a beloved 
husband, makes them shut their eyes to 
the truth, orif awake, keeps their lips from 
speaking the things their hearts cry aloud. 

Rufus is a perfect lover—tender, con- 
siderate, forgetful of none of the little 
things that mean so much to any woman, 
and more to a wife. He is willing at all 
times to sacrifice his own comfort and 
plans in order to follow mine. Birthdays 
and anniversaries and red letter days on 
the calendar find a response in gifts that 
are always well-chosen, even if sometimes 
beyond his means. 

He sees at once when I’ve had a hard 
day. I donot have to complain or make a 
bid for sympathy. Instantly he is all 
commiseration and from the depths of his 
big heart comes the “I don’t like for my 
little sweetheart to be tired,’”—or ill or 
sad, as the case may be. He takes me in 
his arms, the two of us occupy one easy 
chair, and the strength of him, the sweet- 
ness,, the loyalty, gradually soothe the 
hurt and I am at rest, quieted, happy— 
for the minute. 

I know that there are few women who 
are loved as my husband loves me. 
Haven’t I known many of the heart-hun- 
gry, proudly-enduring ones? And I am 
thankful to the depths of me. 

I do not give myself a particle of credit 
for this. My disposition is an every-day 
sort—gracious when things go to suit me, 
and ruffled when they don’t. It is all due 
him; to the sweetness of temper, his pa- 
tience, his wonderful, never-failing under- 
standing of me. 

He adores the children. They make a 
playfellow of him and hail his approach 
with cries of delight. “Daddy” will do any- 
thing for them, from being a packhorse to 
solving perplexing problems in arithmetic. 


She is Stil] Uncertain 


By Helen Spencer 
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never seen him cross—not one 


I’ve 
time, and that Is a wonderful record, as 
most long-suffering, pour-oil-on-the-trou- 


bled-waters wives will admit! He has 
never found fault with me, though I am 
not always easy to live with. There’s only 
one thing that makes him speak sternly; 
he will not brook, for one instant, any dis- 
obedience or pertness toward me from the 
children. 

I suppose that he has worries—it seems 
to me that everybody must have some— 
but he never tells me about them. If he 
had his way, my life would be one 
smoothly-flowing stream, full of just the 
things | most enjoy. But it is the irony of 
fate that he himself keeps me from being 
happy. 

This sounds contradictory, I know. I’ve 
spoken of the beautiful part of him. He 
has another side. Asa business man he is 
the rankest failure. It isn’t for lack of 
brains. He is a University man with an 
excellent education. It isn’t for lack of 
interest, or desire, or attention—or inten- 
tion. It is simply that he can’t. He 
doesn’t know how—he has no idea of the 
worth of a dollar. 

No, he hasn’t spendthrift ways, not in 
the least. His only dissipation is smoking. 
He likes the good things of life not sel- 
fishly but for his wife and children. He 
would shower all the riches of earth upon 
us and get his reward in our pleasure. 
But he hasn’t them to shower and never 
will have, solely on account of an “easy” 
disposition. 

He hasn’t a lazy bone in his body; he’s 
worked hard, early and late, in the broil- 
ing heat of summer and in ti.e blizzards 
of winte r; he has not sought the “royal 
road.” It is just that he has no initiative, 
no aggressiveness; he lacks the faculty of 
looking into the future and choosing 
wisely. 

His reputation for honor and integrity 
is unblemished. He would not stoop to 
wrong of any kind, even the most trivial. 
It isn’t in him. He hasn’t an enemy in 
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the world—except himself. Who is the 
best-liked man in town? Rufus. To 
whom do people turn for favors, sure of 
their granting? Rufus. And whom do 
they impose upon, morning, noon, and 
night, day in and day out! Rufus—of 
course! 

But do they put themselves out to 
favor him? They do not! It is a case of 
give—give—give. He is too kind-hearted 
to press the payment of an honest debt. 
Borrowers run over him rough-shod, but 
they do not forget to present their bills 
when the shoe is on the other foot. 

Men use him in countless ways and 
really do not appreciate his kindness. Ah 
yes, ‘Rufus is a “Good fellow’—the best 
in town. 

But he does not see that his slipshod 
ways rob his dearest possessions of com- 
forts that they deserve and could have 
were he more practical, less yielding. His 
last penny he would give to the needy— 
and not begrudge it. 

Don’t think I’m mean and grasping. 
I’m not. I’ve never yet been accused of 
selfishness though I’ve other faults in 
abundance. But | do resent having peo- 
ple take my husband for granted! 





HEN we married my father gave me 

as a wedding present a handsome 
house. It was just what I wanted, in 
every detail. The result was that it was 
always full of company, which was a 
strain upon my nerves and a big expense. 
I’ve been imposed upon by countless 
relatives, have given them my time and 
pitiable lack of strength, just because they 
found Uncle Rufus’ home a comfortable 
place to stop. I really tried to make them 
have a good time. I suppose I suc- 
ceeded. They always came back! 

At the end of five years I discovered 
that we were deeply in debt and quite 
unable to live in our present style. We 
sold the house. I did not grieve. It 
pleased me to think that I could sacritice 

(Continued on page 58) 
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When everything that will burn—the 
coal and the wood, the oil and the gas 
has been consumed and the energy so 
released has been dissipated, there will 
still remain for mankind an inexhaust- 
ible source of power in the endless cycle 
of moisture moving from cloud to 
mountain top in snow or rain, thence to 
the valleys in little streams and great 
rivers, and so, finally, back again in 
vapor to the clouds. 

And the potential energy so released, 
utilized to do such a simple thing as the 
turning of wheels, will provide the 
people with ample supplies of light and 
heat and power for all their needs. 

Westinghouse has for years given the 
best of its research and engineering 
talent to the development of the great 
possibilities that are even yet only 


Offices in all Principal Cities 
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Snow on the Mountain 


Makes Power in the Valley 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 









dimly seen by gifted men who have 
studied no other question for years. 

Even in the relatively few years that 
have passed since Westinghouse fur- 
nished the equipment that turns a tiny 
bit of Niagara’s might into channels of 
usefulness, great steps forward have 
been made in electrical progress. Yet 
so young is electrical science that its 
possibilities for service and usefulness 
are still unlimited. 

Employed today in the public serv- 
ice, in industry, and in homes, as a 
manufacturer and distributor of elec- 
trical and mechanical apparatus nec- 
essary for convenience, for economy 
and for progress, Westinghouse to- 
morrow will be the supplier of equip- 
ment that will be necessary for life 
itself. 


Representatives Everywhere 
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Birds of Passage 


concentrated on what could be done in get- 
ting from a house by the aid of two feet of 
string—a little trick, clever, but a toy.” 

“But you admit it solves the problem!” 

“I admit it could solve the problem of a 
man escaping from a house which hap- 
pened to be equipped with such window- 
locks and creating a morning’s mystery to 
cover his tracks. But without offense, 
Doctor—a delicate insinuation to make 
perhaps—no white man intent on such a 
momentous step as. deserting his wife and 
going out of her life forever would stop to 
fool with any such lickpenny stuff as a 
Houdini showman’s deception. It just 
goes to prove what Howland here said last 
night—you Japanese catch the form but 
not the substance of the piece. Instinc- 
tively your minds turn to dainty, subtle 
little childlike artifices, instead of big, 
vital virile white man’s bluntness of exe- 
cution to get a certain result with a mini- 
mum of fuss and bother. Will you take 
it in good grace when I claim that you 
seem too prone as a people to follow the 
same proclivity in larger matters? Oh, you 
can make a fight if required—when the 
white man has invented and given you the 
thundering big weapons. And you can do 
heavy work and aspire to a big position in 
the world. But if the rest of the race were 
suddenly removed and you had the world 
all to yourselves, you’d turn, not to bigger 
things, but to the smaller. You can’t help 
it, Doctor, and I don’t know that it’s any- 
thing to be ashamed of. But you don’t 
make your white friends feel by your life 
and trend of thought and deportment day 
after day, that you’re on a mental par 
with themselves. Just as in this present 
instance. I feel you haven’t taken a very 
broad conception of this Bailey mystery. 
As for myself, when I gave it my consid- 
eration, the last thing that appealed to 
me was how the fellow got out of the 
house. Thunder!—he got out, didn’t he? 
At least they didn’t find him. Then why 
fuss about that? What interested me was 
the big, blunt impelling motive behind his 
going at all.” 

The little Doctor tried to take this in 
good grace but already he felt himself at 
that ancient and hoary disadvantage in a 
contest with the dominant white man that 
causes the brown to take refuge behind a 
dignity he does not feel. 

“The way Bailey-san got from the 
house interested me, yes, please,” he ad- 
mitted. “From that I thought perhaps 
reason why he went away might come. 
Perhaps you have knowledge of white 
man’s feeling in desiring to go away from 
wife which does not come to brown man.” 

“Might be more truth than poetry in 
that than you think,” Perry answered. 
“T’ll admit your Japanese women are 
temperamentally different from some of 
our Yankee wives.” 

“Please to give your explanation,” sug- 
gested Tokkei. He was the Beau Brum- 
mel of courtesy. 

“Bailey never monkeyed round with any 
tricks at all,” said Perry. “It’s all as 
simple as dirt. The mystery of a locked 


house never occurred to him. Why is it 
that when people have a mystery problem 
they always turn instinctively to the ab- 
struse instead of the simple and self- 
evident?” 


(Continued from page 23) 


“But the man did get out, Perry,” sug- 
gested Bardwell. 

“Sure! He walked out. 
it?” 

“Through a solid wall?” 

“No, through a door.” 

“What door?” 

“The door his wife left open when she 
started hysterically for her brother’s as 
you said. You can’t tell me a woman of 
her type, so upset she couldn’t use a 
phone—which I assume a fellow in 
Bailey’s position would most certainly 
have—running in her aberration for aid, 
would stop to lock her door to go only 
three blocks.” 

“Then Bailey was in the house all the 
time? when she awoke in the 
early morning and started down after 
him?” 

“Sure!” 

“Where was he hiding?” 

“He wasn’t hiding.” 

“Why didn’t she see him then?” 

“He probably kept out of her way— 
played a_ring-around-the-rosy with 
his wife through the different rooms. 
When she came into the living-room he 
might be in the dining-room. When she 
came into the dining-room he could cross 
the hall into the sitting-room. It could 
be a cinch if the house was built right.” 

“‘You’re more absurd than Dr. Tokkei’s 
string. Why should he fool round so?” 

“You said he left all his regular clothes 
on an upstairs chair, didn’t you es 

“Yes.” 

“Then use your bean! When his wife 
awoke and called down he was dressing 
in different clothes—old clothes that he’d 
raked out to disguise him for his flight 
so she couldn’t give a description of what 
he wore to identify him and bring him 
back. Her awakening complicated mat- 
ters. He knew that if she saw him at that 
time in the morning in the rig-out of a 
hobo, there’d be a bad time explaining. 
So he dodged her. He knew when she 
didn’t find him that she’d flee the house 
and when she did, he slipped out also. In 
his disguise he skirted the town, probably, 
and hopped an early morning freight. 
Then life and the world and romance lay 
ahead!” 


R. TOKKEI showed he was worsted. 
Yet he said: 

“But for why should he do so—go 
away—please?”’ 

‘As I said a moment ago, that’s some- 
thing that really I don’t think you could 
quite understand, Doctor. You’d have 
to know the white woman of the ‘bossy’ 
type and how heartily sick a fellow like 
this Bailey is described, might have been 
of her. She had no children. She had 
some money. She could have the 
property. He simply reached the place 
where he realized how life had cheated 
him. Bardwell said he had always been 
quiet and easy-going, born and raised in 
one little landlocked village. My hy- 
pothesis is, he had the normal man’s desire 
to get out and see something of the world. 
He walked home from that church enter- 
tainment talking about an addition to 
their house. As usual the woman was 


Simple, isn’t 


going to have it her way or he neednt 
build it. At home in bed he got reading 
his library book, doubtless a travel story, 
or one dealing with a far, romantic part 
of the world. When he stared at the foot 
of his bed he was really imagining himself 
out there. He remembered other books, 
perhaps an atlas, downstairs in the book- 
case. He went down. He pored over 
them. His captivity grated terribly. The 
episode of the veranda and his wife’s 
petulancy was the load that broke the 
camel’s ey He came back up to bed 
but so engrossed was he that he lay down 
without snapping off the lights. That 
explains the disappearance of the sand- 
wich. He finished it off. Perhaps he read 
some more. Anyhow, the thought grew 
in his mind to make the break—why 
not then—that night—at once? He 
got out of bed-finally, leaving his wife 
sleeping. He hunted old clothes. He 
dressed in them. He had finished his 
dressing and was ready to depart when his 
wife awoke. In the morning he was gone. 

“Tf I could know the title of his library 
book, I’d tell you where you could prob- 
ably find that man today. Simple? Of 
course it’s simple! Bailey was a_hen- 
pecked husband. He was redblooded. He 
wanted romance, adventure, affection. He 
was in that mid-channel of matrimony 
when the first disillusion of infatuation 
had passed and he and his wife had not 
settled down to the mutual tolerance of 
philosophic old age. It’s the Divorce 
Period. But this fellow whose entire 
career had been one of exemplary conduct, 
knew he had no chance to get a divorce 
from a woman of his wife’s type and 
didn’t relish the stench and distress of one 
anyhow. No, he took that way out— 
simply dropped out of sight. He’d been 
contemplating for some time because 
Bardwell said he had drawn all his funds 
from the bank. Get away from my 
hypothesis if you can. I say it’s invulner- 
she. But I’m afraid Dr. Tokkei couldn’t 
appreciate Bailey’s motive because he 
hasn’t got the racial background of 
primal impulse to interpret to him why 
Bailey might have longed for the skyline. 
A fellow would have to be born in a tiny 
New England village, be surfeited from 
boyhood with prudery, be hemmed in and 
bound round by convention, live with a 
cold-blooded, practical, unaffectionate, 
fussy woman, long for pagan things and 
the wild, free call of the sun and wind, and 
a happy, eternal sense of irresponsibility— 
to understand why Bailey vanished. The 
Oriental doesn’t long for the days of 
sabre-toothed tiger and rain on his naked 
pelt as a white man may. The Oriental is 
instinctively the colorist, the emotionalist, 
the feminist, anyway. He isn’t virile— 
as the white races are virile—and that 
virility came from rough ages of long ago 
that shaped the whites into formists, ma- 
terialists, scientists, men of action be- 
cause western nature was against them. 
The two will never be equal because eons 
of history have led them apart. And no 
world conference in a dozen weeks can 
invalidate fifty millions of years!” 

“T know what you mean,” said young 
Howland. “I’ve felt that way myseli— 
as if I’d like to strip all the doodads of 
civilization off mind and body and just 
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Begin by studying your profile. 
at the sides; if your face is very thin and long, then you should fluff your hair out at the sides. 
All these and other individual features must be taken into consideration in selecting the proper hairdress. 
attractive when your hair looks most natural—when it looks most like you. 


If you have a short nose, do not put your hair on the top of your head; 
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if you have a round, full face, do not fluff your hair out too much 
The woman with the full face and double chin should wear her hair high. 
Above all, simplicity should prevail. 


You are always most 


Making the MOST of Your Hair 


How to Make Your Hair Make You More Attractive 


VERYWEERE you go your hair is 
noticed most critically. 

_4 People judge you by its appearance. 

It tells the world what you are. 

If you wear your hair becomingly and 
always have it beautifully clean and well- 
kept, it adds more than anything else to 
your attractiveness and charm. 

Beautiful hair is not a matter of luck, 
is simply a matter of care. 

Study your hair, take a hand mirror and 
look at the front, the sides and the back. 
Try doing it up in various ways. See just 
how it looks best. 

A slight change in the way your dress your 
hair, or in the way you care for it, makes all 
the differe nce in the world in its appearance. 

In caring for the hair, shampooing is 
always the most important thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out the 
real life and lustre, natural wave and color, 
and makes your hairsoft, fresh and luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 

Vhen your hair has been shampooed 
properly, and is thoroughly clean, it will be 
glossy, smooth and tright, delightfully 
tresh-looking, soft and silky. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it can- 
not stand the harsh effect of ordinary soaps. 
The free alkali in ordinary soaps soon dries 
the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating women, 
everywhere, now use Mulsified Cocoanut 
OilShampoo. This clear, pure and entirely 
reaseless product cannot possibly injure, 
nd it does not dry the scalp or make the 
iair brittle, no matter how often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful 
ou can make your hair look, just follow 
this simple method: 





A Simple, Easy Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, 

warm water. Then apply a little 
Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo, rubbing 
it in thoroughly all over the scalp, and 
throughout the entire length, down to the 
ends of the hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and briskly 
with the finger tips, so as to Page nthe 
dandruff and small particles of dust and 
dirt that stick to the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy Mulsi- 


. fied lather, rinse the hair and scalp thorough- 
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ly—always using clear, fresh, warm water. 

Then use another application of Mulsified, 
again working up a lather and rubbing it in 
briskly as before. 

Two waters are usually sufficient for 
washing the hair; but sometimes the third is 
necessary. 

You can easily tell, for when the hair is 
perfectly clean, it will be soft and silky in 
the water, the strands will fall apart easily 
each separate hair floating alone in the 
water, and the entire mass, even while wet, 
will feel loose, fluffy and light to the touch 
and be so clean it will fairly squeak when 
you pull it through your fingers. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


HIS is very important. After the final 

washing, the hair and scalp should be 
rinsed in at least two changes of good warm 
water and followed with a rinsing in cold 
water. 

When you have rinsed the hair thorough- 
ly, wring it as dry as you can; finish by 
rubbing it with a towel, shaking it and 
fluffing it until it is dry. Then give it a 
good brushing 

After a Mulsified shamipoo, you will find 
the hair will dry quickly and evenly and 
have the appearance of being much thicker 
and heavier than it is. 

If you want to always be remembered 
for your beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a 
rule to set a certain day each week for a 
Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. This 
regular weekly shampooing will keep the 
scalp soft and the hair fine and silky, 
bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy and 
easy to manage—and it will be notic ed and 
admired by everyone. 

You can get Mulsified at any drug store or 
toilet goods counter anywhere in the world. 
A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 
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run wild, fight with my hands, love like a 


pagan. 
Bardwell nodded. 
“T know,” he said thoughtfully. 


IV. 
R. TOKKEI left them when the 


evening was over. Howland went 
off to his room to write his weekly article 
for his syndicate. Bardwell and Perry 
were left alone. 
“You see how he took it?” 
the latter, meaning the Doctor. 
“Yes,” said Bardwell. 
“Accepted my hypothesis as gospel 
truth. Demonstrated by his manner and 
his face that he was at a loss and knew he 
was at a loss. And never gave a thought 
to the big thing behind the whole cir- 
cumstance. Of course, like Columbus 
standing the egg on end, it was simple 
when he had been shown how. But all 
he could see was the solution to getting 


remarked 


out of the house with a bit of string. No 
matter! ‘They can’t help it if their brains 
work that way. ly it will be exas- 
perating the next problem he has, to see 
my own methods of deduction appropri- 
ated. For he'll try to do it. I’ll bet you a 
quarter-dollar. And if he should succeed 
he’ll claim his brain is as good as mine and 
we’re mental equals! Oh, let’s forget it 
and laugh. God made the two of us and 
we ve got to work out our destinies. What 
you so thoughtful about?” 

“Nothing special. I was just wonder- 
ing if you’d really played fair with him. 
Because you didn’t really deduct all that 
from my evidence—you spoke too causti- 
cally of a ‘bossy’ woman and a fellow 
raised in New England longing for the 
romance over the rim of the sky. I admit 
you delineated the propensities of the 
two races well but—if the circumstances 
had been reversed I’m wondering if he’d 
pulled the same bunkum on you?” 


William Dudley Pelley 
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“Circumstances reversed? Bunkum? 
What do you mean?’ 

“No,” went on Bardwell as though 

trying to digest a prodigious revelation 

—he’d probably have been too child- 
like and bland. He’d probably have 
blurted out right away just how he did 
it—that he was the man.” 

The other stiffened for a moment and 
then seemed to shrink in the sstarlit 
dusk. 

“You mean 
God!” 

“Bailey, if you want to go back to your 
wife, go: ahead. You'll find her a different 
woman.’ 

“But how—?” The other sat stunned. 

“T knew you were Bailey when you 
unwittingly gave an accurate description 
of the lay-out of the rooms in your Paris, 
Vermont, house! Suffering Moses! Truth 
is sometimes stranger than fiction and it’s 


a darned small world!”’ 





you know'—.how—My 





‘How | — My Little Farm” 


But we have always been thankful that 
our little boy had the pleasure of living 
a while in our new bungalow. The bunga- 
low had to be built before we had planned, 
and thus made an extra expense, but we 
have been thankful many times that we 
built it when we did, because now it is all 
paid for, and we have a bank account 
started. 

The fourth year after we had acquired 
the ranch, while my wife was out in the 
orchard, the house caught fire, possibly 
from a stove in the little kitchen. We 
were very thankful that no lives were lost, 
but all our belongings were gone, except 
the clothes we wore. To make it worse, 
and to add some comedy to the affair, our 
elder daughter had sent a suitcase full of 
clothes to the place, intending to make a 
visit there the. next day or two. I had 
left my best “Sunday go to meeting” 
duds there the last visit I had made to 
the ranch, and so we shared the loss. 
My oldest son was just completing his 
home, and they had not moved all their 
clothing from our place, so they, too, lost 
along with the rest of us. Sort of a family 
affair, as it were. This again brought 
upon us a lot of expense which we had 
not foreseen, but we braved it all and 
finally got out of the loss in some way. 
We had enough insurance money coming 
to make a payment on the new bungalow 
which was built through the building and 
loan association of the town. From that 
time on we have met the monthly pay- 
ments for the house until now we owe 
only a few hundred dollars, with enough 
money in the bank more than to cover 
that expense. 

In order to build the house on the 
installment plan, we had to secure a clear 
title to the lot on which to build. We 
prevailed upon the real estate people to 
grant this title, which they did, thus giv- 
ing us a lot upon which to place our home. 
In the meantime we borrowed $1500 


(Continued from page 48) 


from a private individual, and paid off 
the debt which was on the five acres which 
we had planted to oranges. At the end 
of six years, when that money was due, 
we were easily able to borrow money from 
one of the banks to pay that loan. Three 
more years and we had saved up that 
fifteen hundred and paid off the mortgage 
of that orchard. 

Then we borrowed more money from 
the loan company and paid the real 
estate people, thus making our payments 
which was much 


all to one company, 
nicer and more convenient. 
The Right Material 


Others might be interested in some of 
the ways and means we used to help pay 
our expenses as we went along. My wife 

carried fresh eggs from the ranch—of 
course we kept chickens—each time she 
made a visit to the desert, and the people 
living there were delighted to obtain 
strictly fresh eggs at the price they paid 
dealers for eggs which were not fresh. 
Sometimes we asked more to pay for the 
—_ of carrying the suitcase full of 
gs out, and always had eager customers 
at any price. When berries were in 
season, she often carried some of them 
out, and we often had some of our vege- 
tables shipped out where we could get 
much better prices than nearer home. 
This all meant much work and worry for 
my wife, but she is made of the right 
material, and has the right to claim much 
of the credit for the ranch. While any- 
one who has ever spent year after year of 
his life on the desert will not deny that 
I, too, have been willing to do my bit 
toward making a home for our declining 
years. 

We have now gotten to the point where 
we have some $1800 out on interest and 
the other day my wife went into Ontario, 


and drove our new Baby Six back to the 
desert. It was all paid for, too. Our 
oranges are bringing good returns now; 
while our peaches have been bearing for 
some nine years, getting better all the 
time. 

Within the last few years, our younger 
daughter was left a widow with two small 
children. The ranch enabled us to give 
her and the children a home, while she 
learned a profession which will enable her 
to support herself and her family. 

Last spring we refused an offer of 
$25,000 cash for our little ranch home, 
which offer speaks much for the condition 
of the place. We are not holding out for 
higher prices, although we feel certain we 
could get them but we have worked long 
and steadily for the place, and feel that 
we want it now more than ever. I hope 
within a short time to quit work for the 
railroad company, and we will raise 
‘chickens on an extensive scale at the 

ranch. This with our income from peaches 
and oranges, without principal or interest 
to pay, will enable us to live in comfort 
on the ranch. 

We have gas, electricity and running 
water. The gas is a new feature, having 
just lately been piped out to the tract. 
Where we used to look across a vast 
stretch of land dotted here and there by 
small houses now we can not see beyond 
our own ranch. When we drive round 
through the tract, we find scores of nice 
bungalows and well kept orchards. 

We paid four hundred dollars each for 
five acres, and four hundred fifty dollars 
each for the other five, and it is now 
worth round three thousand dollars per 
acre. It is worth a great deal more than 
that to us, however. It means 


A place to go when we are weary; 
To take our friends, or be alone. 

A home which never can be dreary; 
And best of all, it is our own. 
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Hood Service Man 
speaks: 

















SOONER or later the motorist reaches a 
point where experimentation in tires ceases 
to be a novelty. 

It’s like the puppy chasing his tail — fine 
exercise and lots of fun. But try to get the 
wise old dog interested — he just remembers 
it was a lot of work which did not get him 
anywhere. 

A seasoned motorist really appreciates the 
true value of a good tire —a uniformly good 
tire. He knows its economy, and its safety 
and its dependability. 

Hood Tires are made for the men who do 
not want to be obliged to talk or think any- 
thing about their tires, excepting, when be- 
tween long intervals a new tire is needed. 
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At the Sign of the HOOD Service Man 
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The Street of Sapphire Doors 


Pamela to lay hold of the canopy and 
withdraw it completely from the coffin. 
Her right hand rested at her hip, with the 
silver glitter of the dagger. 

The world waxed black before Pamela’s 
sight and she felt ready to faint. 

“May Allah show you no mercy!” cried 
Leila, and rage was like to strangle her. 
‘May the washing of Youssef’s hands and 
feet torment you with scruples!” 

Pamela swayed against a table; on 
another one nearby she caught a glimpse 
of white sheets. 

Leila’s voice continued: 

“O, that a roumia should perform these 
last rites for Youssef ben Belkacem, be- 
fore his body is borne to the little ceme- 
tery of El-Kettar, high on the green hill 
overlooking the sea. How often have I 
fared to that cemetery, in the days when 
I walked veiled and no man possessed my 
love, and I ate cakes and drank coffee sit- 
ting on the tombstones, laughing and tell- 
ing stories with the other women. The 
blossoms of the apricot trees were gay 
lanterns, and the eucalyptus dropped 
scented flowers along the road. And 
Youssef used to sit on the bank to watch 
me coming back, drawing my haick about 
my shoulders. O, how handsome he was, 
and his lips were sugar to taste and coral- 
red to see—till you came, a rowmia making 
images in our streets, and dishonoring the 
Prophet.” 

Her voice died away, bitterly. Stoop- 
ing, she lifted a hand- basin from the floor 
and sped out to the patio with it. 

As soon as she found herself alone Pa 
mela looked round for a way out. But 
the only door lay through the patio where 
Leila was now filling the basin with w ater 
and robbing the fountain of its music. 
Walls hedged i in the room on the other 
three sides. 

She stepped to a tapestry and swept it 
aside, revealing a window, small, barred, 
and high up in the wall, designed centur- 


(Continued from page 35) 


ies ago by Moorish architects who under- 
took to thwart cool cutthroats and hot 
sunshine. The tiny grill was inaccessible; 
yet Pamela knew that beyond it the day- 
light was sparkling, and there were 
glimpses of the Mediterranean, blue and 
serene under an azure sky. She asked 
herself why the girl had selected her to 
play a part in her wild delusion. She had 
received no warning that such events 
might befall her in the Kasbah, remem- 
bering only, as she struggled with her 
thoughts, her wits waylaid, that her 
father had advised her to keep her money 
out of sight, and her fiancé had cautioned 
her to remain always in the open streets, 
avoiding the vaulted passages that ducked 
from one alley to another. And now she 
found herself in a place far more frightful 
than the darkest passageway in all the 
Kasbah—shut up in a room with a dead 
Arab and a mad girl. 

Leila glided back into the room, her 
sandals shuffling noiselessly over the floor. 
She placed the water basin beside the bier, 
and with it a handful of wash-cloths. 
Then, facing Pamela, she repeated her 
command to advance and remove the 
canopy. 

Pamela hesitated. 

Leila raised the dagger in the air. 

Pamela moved slowly forward and laid 
trembling hands on the covering. A 
shiver ran over her: the tinkling fountain, 
no longer a lyric laughing by moonlight 
but a somber echo from a marble crypt 
where everywhere death hovered, in cav- 
ernous shadows on a dead face, the pant- 
ing breath of Leila, watching as in a 
trance; the dagger slitting the gloom like 
a sliver of the moon. 

“Lift, roumial” 

Pamela drew the cloth from the bier, 
exposing the burnous-clad body of Yous- 
sef and his bare brown ankles, whereupon 


she stepped back. Leila pressed her for- 
ward again. 

“The sandals.” 

With half-shut eyes she obeyed, and 
when she had slipped the loose slippers 
from the cold feet, Leila cried out: 

“The turban! Unwind it inch by inch, 
and lift his head carefully ger 
will teach a Christian reverence.” 

It was almost more than Pamela’s 
spirit could endure, and the difficult task 
left her with hands quivering. 

“Now the burnous!” commanded Leila, 
hoarsely. 

“No, no!” 

The dagger flashed above her head. 

She lifted the edge of the white wool 
cloak and revealed the undergarment. 
As she did so she fell back, suddenly 
startled by the sight of a familiar object 
lying on the brocaded vest. 

“My pin. ! 

The same sight met Leila’s eyes. 

“Ya-a-a-a!” 

With a cry she darted forward, the 
dagger dropping from her hand, falling on 
the floor with a gay clatter, like a moon- 
beam that had fallen to earth in a care- 
less rapture of song. 

Leila’s rage vanished. She forgot 
Pamela as completely as if she had melted 
into another world. 

Both her hands clutched at Youssef’s 
breast, at the pin sparkling in the candle- 
light, and she bak over the body sobbing 





with j joy. 
“O, my lover!” she cried, kissing his 
still lips. “Forgive me.” She caressed 


his face frantically. ‘Thy last deed be- 
fore death—may Allah deal gently with 
thee, O, my lover—thy last deed was to 
bring me what I had asked of thee.” 

Her hands closed tenderly over the pin. 
Then, turning to Pamela, she dismissed 
her proudly. 

“Go! We have no further need of 
thee.” 





The Whip of Discontent 


architects throughout the various big 
cities of the United States, till he settled 
in San Francisco after spending several 
years in the office of Daniel Burnhi am, in 
Chicago, then the country’s greatest 
architect. 

Burnham watched Polk’s work with 
intense interest. He knew that Polk had 
never gone to school, college or university 
for a day, that he had received his general 
education from his cultured parents, that 
he had fought his way up from below the 
bottom literally with his bare hands. 
He studied not only the work but the 
personality of his assistant, and he noted 
that Polk frequently was in despair over 
a design of particular beauty. It did not 
reach his standard; pencil and drafting 
board failed to reproduce the ideal formed 
in the architect’s mind. The design was 
good, but it was not good enough for the 
creator. 





(Continued from page 30) 


Burnham hoped that Polk would stay 
with him; he offered many inducements, 
but Polk preferred to strike out for him- 
self in the West. So he returned to the 
Pacific Coast. 

His clients had a difficult time with 
Willis Polk. If commercialism clashed 
with his pursuit of beauty, commercialism 
came out second best. He would not 
compromise; he fought for his ideals even 
if he had to insult wealthy patrons and 
arouse the ire and opposition of the 
architectural fraternity. Lacking in that 
quality of conscious restraint called tact, 
always ready to state his opinions with 
the full vigor of his personality, he made 
enemies by the score. He was accused of 
sacrificing utility to beauty, of forgetting 
or neglecting to put in essential stairways, 
plumbing and other commonplace objects 


if they, interfered with his design, but 
nevertheless the succession of: business 
buildings and costly residences originated 
by him lengthened from year to year. 

The simplicity, the dignity of Cali- 
fornia’s old mission structures erected 
with the crudest of materials by newly 
converted Indians more than a century 
ago aroused his admiration. He took 
charge of the restoration of Mission 
Dolores, in San Francisco, slowly crumb- 
ling away under the attacks of the 
elements, and he determined that the 
appearance of hallowed age should not 
be disturbed by the new strength. 

He caused to be made steel supports 
the precise height of the old wooden 
trusses, and he concealed them cunningly. 
Every tile was numbered and returned to 
its exact original position. To replace 
missing tiles he persuaded a_pioncer 
family to donate tiles of the same period 
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“Yes, Jerry, I know your car is more comfortable, but on these roads I’d 
rather ride in safety, and Dick’s Kelly-Spring field Cords don’t skid.” 


ELLY Kant-Slip Cords are not only a 

remarkable achievement in non-skid tires, 
but in addition to their extreme safety they 
deliver the long, uninterrupted mileage for 
which Kelly Tires have always been noted. 
Also, Kellys now cost no more than many other 
tires that have never had the Kelly reputation. 
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from an old chapel on their land. Where 
new tiles could not be avoided, he placed 
them out of sight. 

Members of the finance committee 
complained they could not see where the 
money had been expended. Polk bowed: 

“It’s the finest compliment you could 
have paid me.” 


The Whip of Discontent: 


Willis Polk reached the top because he 
would not compromise, because he strove 
with all his might to attain the unattain- 
able ideal of beauty. 

Enshrined on Polk’s desk where the 
light strikes full upon it is the photograph 
of the late Daniel Burnham, beneath 
Burnham’s favorite injunction: 


Pauline Jacobson 
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“Make no little plans. They have n 
magic to stir men’s blood, and probabl 
themselves will not be realized. Make bi: 
plans; aim high in hope and work 
Remember that our sons and grandson 
are going to do things that would stagge: 
us. Let your watchword be order, ani 
your beacon beauty.” 





Love or Money? 


something dear for some one dearer than 
anything on earth. I considered him 
merely unfortunate, not ineficient. I 
loved him and deliberately shut my ears 
to the small voice that asked disturbing 
questions. 

We bought a place half as large, half 
as handsome. I thought fondly that all 
would now be well. Five more years 
passed. Rufus was much away from 
home, necessarily. His mail came to the 
house and I opened it to see if it should be 
forwarded. ‘Then, indeed, the scales fell 
from my eyes. Bills came, of long stand- 
ing; bills that I thought had been paid 
ages ago.’ I gave them to him without a 
word, and supposed that he would settle 
them. The next month they came again, 
with personal letters. 

I am of a family who pay bills promptly. 
Indeed, only on unusual occasions were 
there any bills. We paid as we bought. 
If we couldn’t afford a thing we simply 
did without. 

Never shall I forget the shame that 
flooded me when those “‘duns”’ came in. 
I felt disgraced; it was acute anguish ot 
mind and deepest humiliation to me. 
When I went places—to parties, for in- 
stance—I felt that the wives of men whom 
my husband owed were silently saying, 

“You at parties? You doing society? 
You’d better pay your honest debts.” 

Of course they weren’t—not all of them, 
at least—but I was sensitive and ill at 
ease, inwardly. I heard of one woman, 
who was trying to get my cook away from 
me, saying, “Why do you work there? 
They haven’t anything. Does she pay 
you?” 

That was a deadly insult. I'll hate that 
woman to my dying day. Un-Christian? 
Probably, buthuman. We put a mortgage 
on the house, I with no protest, but with 
secret horror. Father came to the rescue. 


He paid all Rufus’ debts—debts that had 


\Continu d from page 50) 


been hanging over him for ten years. He 
put us on our feet again, and started us 
out in the world, free, but penniless. 

It wasn’t that Rufus wouldn’t pay. He 
couldn’t! Had people paid him he could 
have settled his bills—an endless circle. 
I know that he would rather have had 
these debts hanging over him all his life 
than have my father pay them, had it not 
been for me and the children. He did not 
tell me so, but I know that it hurt him, 
cruelly, for he is proud. 

He has a good-salaried position. It is 
now my duty to take care of that money 
and see that we do not again go into debt. 
It is a dreadful thing to feel, to know, that 
your husband is lacking; that he is not 
competent to manage his own monetary 
affairs; to realize that I must steer the ship. 

I’ve never had business training but 
I’ve had ten bitter-sweet years, happiness 
overshadowed by this lowering cloud, and 
I’ve enough of my daddy in me to do it— 
and that spells tragedy to me! 

‘There are the children to be educated; 
there is insurance to be kept up—a hun- 
dred things to think of, to look after, for 
which to plan ahead. And all of this I 
must keep within the secret places of my 
heart. Not for worlds would I have Rufus 
think that I’ve lost faith in him by one 
iota. It would mean keen grief to him, 
and result in a lack of self-confidence that 
might prove disastrous even now. 

Nothing on earth could make me put 
into word or action my real feelings, but a 
scar is on my heart that time can not re- 
move. I must pretend and make a joke of 
my being “manager;” must smile and be 
just the same girl that he’s been loyal to 
all these years. But once the bloom is 
rubbed off, can it ever be put back? Shall 
I ever feel secure again, my mind at ease, 
content to let him be what every man 


Ra BE Pe 


should be—the business burden bearer? 
No! I dare not. 

Before I married Rufus there was an- 
other man in my life. It was hard to de- 
ede between them. Who can say that | 
chose wisely? I don’t know. I thought 
at the time that I had. But ten years of 
disillusion, of acute unrest that lack of 
business methods brought me make me 
uncertain. 

The other man has forged right ahead. 
Today he is worth thousands. He has a 
wife of whom he is very fond—oh, yes, 
they always marry, eventually, no matter 
how reckless their vows!—a_ beautiful 
home, a most desirable farm and a vast 
amount of self-assurance that is a fortune 
in itself. J can’t imagine any one “putting 
one over” on him. He ts charitable and 
public-spirited but he looks well—and 
first—after his own affairs. 

Home life? Well, I’ve been in their 
home. His wife isa friend of mine. Some- 
times he criticizes her and says little 
things that would make me shrivel up— 
or cry my eyes out—should Rufus say 
them to me. He has no delicate finesse; 
he is just a blunt, practical man. He is 
generous, not a bit stingy, if “careful.” 
He’s proud of his home, his pretty wife, 
his own fair record. He hasa perfect right 
to be. If he isn’t always loving and con- 
siderate, he doesn’t intend to be lacking; 
it’s just his disposition. Can one own the 
earth? 

The question that haunts me and will 


‘not be silenced is this: Which would have 


been better for me? Marry the financier 
and have a sometimes-hungry heart but 
no financial worries—or have the lover- 
husband who would cheerfully sacrifice 
his hopes of Heaven for me, who would 
die for me, but who doesn’t know how to 
live best for me? 

Which is preferable, which counts for 
more—lover or financier? I do not know. 
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CRE-MIS SOAP 


makes creamy lather in 
soft or hard (alkaline) 
water. The skin remains 
soft, smooth and refresh- 
ed.—A_ refined soap fot 
the complexion and hands. 


. ae A: Rl y 











 <rgg 27? (370 8c, 15c, 35c. 
of the Tana 


The skin should be kept naturally soft, all the time, if you 
would have really beautiful hands. Pure soap and water 
alone will not do this, for some soaps dry the skin, and 
you know that dry skin easily roughens and often cracks 
or a oe But, if you will moisten the hands slightly 


Pinds:2Cream 


every time after they are washed and dried you will see 
the skin grow softer, and feel its girlish smoothness; 
you'll be happy with hands that never roughen nor red- 
den; hands that do not easily soil or develop hangnails 
and “catchy” finger tips; hands that remain attractive 
altho exposed to weather or dust. A plentiful use of 
Hinds Cream when manicuring softens the cuticle, pre- 
vents tenderness and improves the nails. 


The complexion retains its attractive charm with the aid 
of Hinds Cream. Dry, withered skin is softened, and 
tired skin freshened by its daily use. 


Buy of your dealer or send us 6c for 
a trial size bottle. Small sample 2c. 


A. S. HINDS Dept. 31 Portland, Maine 
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CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 


“Glorieta | 


ITTING far back from the highway 

and guarded by a file of tall poplars 

and high adobe wall, “Glorieta,” 

the home of Dr. and Mrs. LeRoy 

S. Peters in Old Albuquerque, New Mex- 

ico, is a place where life can be lived with 

a maximum of old-world seclusion and 

new-world comfort. The bower of trees 

which gave the place its Spanish name in 

the early days is still crowned by the 

patriarch of them all, a giant cottonwood 

in the patio whose branches overspread 
the house. 

“Glorieta” is not an adaptation nor yet 

a restoration of an Indian or Spanish 

home. It represents, rather, the perfec- 

tion of a type of architecture which devel- 

oped in the Southwest after the recon- 
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quest of New Mexico by Spain in 1698 The shadow-flecked path to the front door 


Set far beyond its high 
adobe garden wall and 
fragrant alfalfa fields, 
“Glorieta” is a perfect 
type of Southwestern 
architecture that grew 
out of the contact of 
Spanish colonists with 
native Indians. The 
twelve-room house of 
sun-baked adobe is built 
round four sides of a 
large open court or 
placita with a cottonwood 


tree in the center 


The long low front facade 
of the house has anfopen 
entry or fortal of rough 
hewn logs. Characteristic 
of the native architecture 
are the horizontal lines 
of the building, the fire 
wall extending above 
the flat roof and the 
ornamentally projecting 
beams for water spouts. 
Heavy adobe buttresses 
flank each corner, em- 
phasizing the impression 
of permanency and 
solidity 
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The coming of warmer days, which invariably 
means more open windows and the entry of 
additional dust into your home, need not bea 
dread—if you provide yourself with a Hoover. 


Dustlessly, quickly, the strong suction pro- 
vided by the new and greatly simplified 
Hoover air-cleaning attachments whisks up 
all dust that collects upon house furnishings. 


These improved attachments have been de- 
veloped in our research laboratories to pro- 
vide Hoover owners with the most durable 
and highly efficient set of air-cleaning tools 
that long experience can devise. 


With them, you can entirely remove dust 
from any location, without stooping, with- 
out fatigue, without befogging the air. 


Then, too, they may be used to fluff up 
pillows or blow dirt out of places otherwise 
difficult of access. : 








Clean Dustlessly—this Rapid, Easy Way 


And instead of merely cleaning the tops of 
your rugs by slow, dusty sweeping, you can 
easily and rapidly glide-The Hoover over, 
dustlessly cleaning the rugs as thoroughly 
within as without, in a manner guaranteed 
to add years to their life and beauty. 


For this efficient cleaner electrically beats out 
all germ-laden, nap-wearing grit from rug 
depths. Simultaneously, it electrically sweeps 
up stubbornest litter, erects crushed nap, 
freshens colors and powerfully cleans by air. 


Have an immediate free demonstration in 
your home of The Hoover and its wonderful 
new air-cleaning attachments. Phone any 
Tel-U-Where Information Bureau or write 
us for names of nearest Authorized Dealers. 


Backed by the Guarantee Bond of the oldest 
and largest makers of electric cleaners, The 
Hoover is obtainable on easy terms in 
sizes for all purposes, all moderately priced. 


THe Hoover Suction SwEEPER COMPANY 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
Factories at North Canton, Ohio, and Hamilton, Ontario 


ft BEATS... 


as it Cleans 


The HOOVER 


as it Sweeps 
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In the pflacita. The cottonwood tree overspreading the 
house is more than sixty years old, its trunk nine feet 
round. Soldiers stabled their 


during the Confederate invasion in the Civil War 


horses in this court 


when peaceful colonization became possible. 


by the Spanish settlers. 
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The inner court 
feature was introduced into the native Indian adobe structures 

















The dining-room has a built-in cupboard and an adobe freplace of interesting design 


The original north wing was built so long ago that no one 
remembers when. 
pioneers in Old Albuquerque in the early sixties. 


It was purchased by one of the first white 

To this was 
added three other wings to inclose the 
great patio and its tree. During the 
Texas invasion the Confederate soldiers 
took possession of the property, stabling 
their horses in the Placita and making 
their own use of the rooms, but they 
withdrew without doing any damage. 
The place was for many years the home 
of the late H. B. Fergusson, U. S. Con- 
gressman from New Mexico. 

From a rambling barn of a house so 
large that after a fire in one wing the 
family merely moved into another suite 
“Glorieta” was recently remodeled into 
a complete residence unit. A steam- 
heating plant, electric lighting system, 
additional bathroom and laundry facili- 
ties and abundant closet space were the 
modern features supplied. A motor drive- 
way on the east to the garage in the rear 

, circles about to a side entrance opening 
into the patio by a bricked hallway. Sev- 
eral acres of land at the rear are given to 
the cultivation of choice berries, fruits 
and vegetables irrigated from a nearby 
acequia, or canal. 

LoutsE Ltoyp Lowser. 
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Lily Pond Farm 


OURTEEN years ago R. C. Byers 

began to dream about owning a 

lily farm. There was nothing in 

his occupation or surroundings to 
inspire refined ambitions, for Byers 
served clam chowder in a Seattle restau- 
rant when he wasn’t opening clam shells 
and concocting the chowder. Ten cents 
a bowl—it took a long time to save money 
with which to materialize a dream, but a 
day came when Byers left his chowder 
kettles, his clam-shell knife and his cus- 
tomers in other hands and followed the 
gleam of his dream. It led him into the 
wilderness; to a small lake, its margin 
close-set with mighty firs, cedars and 
alders, with here and there a clump of 
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chocolates 
of sudden 
fame 








From north to south 
a new and delight- 
fully different confec- 
tion has won its way into 


the candy desires of all 
who have tested the taste. 





t It is TAN Jan—the latest creation 
in the longline of Vogan favorites. 


These superb chocolates 

with their creamy cen- 
+ ters of many flavors can / 
i be bought at your deal- 


: ers—or will be sent \ : 
b direct upon receipt of | 






$1.50 the pound. 


i Vogan Candy Co. 


Portland, Oregon 





MilkChocolates 
Srazil Nuts 
Fruit&Nuts 
Monogram. 
Larxor 































dogwood arrayed like brides in their robes 
of white spring blossoms, and the leaves 
of the vine maple glowing through the 
undergrowth. 

A second trip to this enchanted spot 
was made. In Byers’ pocket was the 
deed to a dozen acres bordering on Haller 
lake and riparian rights to water frontage. 
On his back were axe, bush-hook and saw 
with which to reclaim the land, and a few 
weeks supply of food. In the mail was 
an out-going order for ten dollars’ worth 
of lily bulbs. When they arrived the 
water had been staked by floating logs 
wired together. Byers paddled a rude 
craft out and planted the bulbs in the 
lake’s bed. Sentiment played a part in 
the ceremony; a basket of clam shells was 
strewn there also. Today there is scarcely 
a foot of the water, the shore line of which 
is 350 feet long, not crowded with lilies. 

The lily pads, selling for twenty-five 
cents each, later furnished funds to clear 
the land, build a house and plant the 
acreage. It is a place bewitching in its 
beauty, highly productive, financially a 
success, but many hardships were endured 
before it was completed. With wheel- 
barrow and spade the mucky soil was 


removed from six hundred feet of lagoons’ 


ten feet wide and deep enough to connect 
them with the lake. Ditches were a 
necessity which Byers’ capitalized, plant- 
ing the six thousand feet of addéd water 
space with choice lily bulbs, some costing 





Part of the home site on Lily Pond Farm, an investment yielding money and beauty 


$25 each. Banks and walls of lagoons 
are covered with an unending series of 
blossoming plants, and the winding water- 
ways of reflected loveliness are a color 
symphony. Charming bridges cross them. 
Paths diverge to rustic seats beneath 
native trees, to lake shore, strawberry 
beds and a fine cherry orchard. 

The house was built from material 
saved from the clearing; logs sheathed 
with cedar bark, cobblestones for foun- 
dations, chimney, fireplace, porch railings, 
seats and steps. Verandas are broad, 
with niches and panels in the walls for 
pictures that are changed according to 
the seasons; in spring a panel showing a 
young girl gathering flowers; another, a 
laughing boy dangling a fish-line above a 
trout pool; another, a flock of Canada 
geese in a wild haunt. 

In the state of Washington the lily 
season begins in May and ends in Novem- 
ber. In July Byers sold four hundred 
dozen lilies to the florists, besides lark- 
spur, marigolds, iris, peonies, daffodils, 
hyacinths, tulips, and buttercups. One 
year’s crop of cherries, harvested by the 
buyer, weighed more than twenty tons 
and netted the grower twelve cents per 
pound. When. muskrats feasted upon 
the lily roots, Byers “got” the musk- 
rats and sold their hides for a sum that 
enabled him to buy better varieties of bulbs 
—a turn typical of the man’s cheerful 
resourcefulness. S. McCLELLAND KANE. 


Lattice Work for the Garden 


LATTICE fence covered with Chero- 
kee roses or yellow banksias can 
beautify the division between your garden 





For a rose-covered fence 


and that of a neighbor. Bare barns and 
garage walls can be faced with lattice so 
that vines may cling and cover them. 
lattice pattern that is close enough will 
fence out rabbits and chickens from the 
country garden. There are many ways in 
which lattice work may be useful. 

Lattice is not very difficult to construct. 
Hammer and saw are all the tools needed, 
but a bit of planning must be done and 
the work laid out carefully so that when 
one begins to saw and nail the work will 
come out right. Use 2"x3” redwood for 
the frame and if the fence is more than 
six or eight feet long, to make it strong 
enough it is best to divide it into pane'!s 
with a 2’x3” upright as at the ends. 
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Arbitrary divisions can not be given, but 
if the builder will keep in mind that a 
fence four feet high divided into panels 
six feet long gives a good proportion, 
modifications of this can easily be made. 
The lattice illustrated is made of red- 
wood, as this wood does not rot. How- 
ever, the frame can be made of pine and 
pine lattice used, but pine should have a 
good coat of paint to preserve it. 
Loutse E. Deuins. 



























































A close fence for the vegetable garden 
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562 Stuart Building, Seattle 





462 Consumers Building, Chicago 
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° Saodienaleevell For more than twenty years Carnation 
a . ° . 
' Milk has been known for its purity 
' and for its high quality. Use it in your 
home for every milk purpose. To reduce 
: its richness to that of whole milk add 
an equal part of water to one part of 
Carnation. Add more water if you want 
: thinner milk for cooking. You will find 
; paar apees Carnation Milk is convenient and eco- 
an nomical. Send for the Carnation Cook 
} BA® PPPOE 7 Book. It contains over 100 tested recipes.’ 
IKQSGOSCEO CarnaTION MILK PrRopucts Company 
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Cream White Sauce—(For Creaming Vegetables) 
2 tbsp. flour, 4% cup Carnation Milk, 2 tbsp. butter 
or substitute, % tsp. salt, 33 cup water. Melt butter 
or butter substitute, add flour and stir until thor- 
oughly mixed. Add the milk and cook about five 
minutes or until the mixture thickens, then add 
seasonings. This recipe makes one cup of White 
Sauce. 

All vegetables may be creamed. The vegetables 


| Boiled Soft Custard—2 eggs, 1% cups water, 24 cup 
Carnation Milk, % teaspoon salt, 2 tablespoons 
sugar, % teaspoon vanilla. Beat egg yolks slightly, 
| add sugar and salt, thenadd milk diluted with water. 
Cook in double boiler and stir until mixture thickens 
anda coating is formed on spoon. Chill and flavor. 
| Serve in sherbet glasses and place the stiffly beaten 
whiteson top. This recipe serves six people. 


Creamed Asparagus—2?2 bunches asparagus, 2 cups 








| Cream White Sauce. Untie bunches, break off lower 


parts of stalks as far down as they will snap, wash, 
remove scales and retie. Cook in boiling salted water 
15 minutes or until soft, leaving tips out of water 
first 10 minutes. Drain, remove string and add to 
White Sauce. This recipe serves six people. 


should be cooked by either boiling or steaming. After 
cooking with salt, drain and add cream sauce. 
Always thoroughly mix Carnation Milk and water. 


There are many other recipes as good as these 
in the Carnation Recipe Book. Send for it. 





One of the 250,000 who provide Bell Service. 
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At Your Service 


Imagine a bird’s-eye view 
of the United States. Imagine 
it criss-crossed with telephone 
wires or underground cables 
connecting every city, town 
and hamlet. Imagine these 
wires reaching nearly 
14,000,000 destinations— in 
city homes and offices and in 


2,500,000 farmhouses. 


Imagine all this and your 
vision is still short of the truth 
regarding the Bell System. A 
telephone at your elbow, a 
wire circuit to your farthest 
neighbor. Apparatus which 
embodies the latest develop- 
ments of an army of trained 
scientists. The picture is still 
incomplete. 


Better Service 





In every center of popu- 
lation is a telephone exchange 
and an organization of skilled 
workers to give life to the 
nation-wide facilities of com- 
munication. Every circuit 
must be tested; every inch of 
wire watched and kept in 
repair; every switchboard 
operated day and night. 


But that is not all. There 
is the new construction to meet 
the increasing needs of the 
telephone-using public. Every 
day, from one end of the coun- 
try to the other, thousands of 
crews of linemen and cable- 
men, and installers of every 
kind of telephone equipment, 
carry on this work with the 
continued growthof the nation. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Sexvice, and all directed toward 
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« Homes ” 10 to° 
di Aladdin Homes will 
save a substantial amount for you through elim1- 
nating dealers’ profits, saving over 18% waste in lumber and lowering 
labor costs in building. Aladdin Homes come to you direct, thereby reducing 
charges, and are cut to fit, saving waste of lumber and hundreds of hours of 


carpenter labor. Send stamps for the Aladdin catalog at once. 
Bungalows, Dwellings, Summer Cottages 
\ Aladdin prices include all the timbered framework, mill- 
work, the siding, outside finish, porch, shingles, windows, 
doors, interior woodwork, lath, glass, nails, hardware, 
lock sets, paints, stains, and varnish. Send stamps 
today for catalog No. 1619. 


The Aladdin Co., 


Branches (Offices and Mills), Bay City, Mich.; Wilmington, N. C.; Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Canadian Offices and Mills: Toronto, Vancouver.Winnipeg, St. John 
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Who Owns the 
Highways? 


(Continued from page 31) 


| road construction during the last ten 
| years, the highway mileage did not in- 


crease fast enough. The number of auto- 
mobile owners increased faster. In the 
Far West enough motor cars are being 
operated today to give every second 
family of five persons an intimate knowl- 
edge of tire prices and ignition troubles. 
Of course the inevitable result is traffic 


congestion, both on city streets and coun-' 


try highways, a congestion that can be 
cured only by improved routing and hand- 
ling of the traffic and by continuous con- 
struction of more highways. 

In the meantime, however, the high- 
ways built ten, eight, six years ago have 
proven inadequate both as to width and 
lasting quality. They are not standing 
up. They must be rebuilt, made wider, 
provided with a much thicker concrete 
base, must be reinforced with steel bars. 
Therefore the new highways will be very 
much more expensive than those already 
built, without considering the higher cost 
of labor, material and freight. 

Why this rapid deterioration of the 
older, the heavier cost of the new con- 
struction? The weight of the average 
touring car has not increased, and the 
touring car constitutes ninety per cent of 
all the automobiles in the country. 

Hark back to the county highway into 
the green-pea belt. After it was con- 
structed, it was used to haul heavy freight 
and large numbers of passengers in heavy 
vehicles, a traffic which before its con- 
struction had moved largely over the rail- 


| road. The highway assumed the function 


| and carried the traffic of the railroad. It 


| had not been built for this commercial 


| traffic. The railroad died. The highway 


went to pieces at the same time and now 
has to be rebuilt. 

The same thing is happening every- 
where. The heavy-duty,  solid-tired, 
overloaded truck, the thirty-passenger 
high-speed bus are destroying the high- 
ways built for a much lighter traffic. The 
community as a whole paid for these 
roads, the bulk of the expense falling upon 
the shoulders of the average man num- 
bering a touring car among his posses- 


+ sions. But nearly all the damage, the ex- 


cessive wear and tear, the premature 
breakdown of these roads is due to the 
very small number of overloaded heavy 
trucks and busses operating over the high- 
ways for profit. And to them, also, is due 
most of the ever rising cost of the high- 


| ways now building or to be built. 


They destroy the roads, make us pay 
for them, crowd us into the ditch and 
laugh at us when we cuss ’em. Isn’t that 
true? Isn’t that the universal experience, 


| yours as well as mine? 


Well, Friend Motorist, there are mil- 
lions of us and there are only thousands 
of the road smashers and road hogs. It’s 


strictly up to us. What shall we do about 
it? We’ve been bullied, pushed off the 
road long enough; our leg has been pulled 
long enough for the benefit of the bully. 
We can stop it and we will—if we 
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Copyright by M, P. Anderson, Seattle 


This Year Come Vacationing to 


Seattle— 
Center of the Charmed Land 


EE THOSE BABIES—typl- 
a babies in Seattle, 
healthiest city in the ‘world 
and in a class by itself in 
respect to the low rate of 
infant mortality. If it’s good 
for the babies it’s good for 
you. Learn the secret. 
Breathe deeply of this 


wonderful mixture of moun- 
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Copyright by Lothrop, Seattle 


tain and sea air, never too hot 
nor too cold, always balmy, 
tonic and life-giving. Whip our trout streams, glide<over 
our shimmering mountain lakes and our placid inland Seas. 
Climb our glorious mountains. Motor over our forest and 
mountain and seaside roads. Golf, ski, swim, hike, camp, 
canoe, hunt and do any and all of these things you love— 
they’re all here, if they’re of the great out-of-doors. 

It is the out-of-doors people we especially want, those 
who can revel in the wonders and delights of the greatest 
out-of-doors country on the continent; those who can appre- 
ciate the supreme masterpieces of Nature’s handiwork in 
majestic and inspiring scenery and the sheer beauty of a 
lovely countryside—of big trees and ferns and wild woodsy 
things. 

We want them to go back to their tasks renewed in body 
and soul and our friends. We want them to learn why babies 


such as these are Seattle’s babies. We want them to spread 
the tidings until all our over-wrought people will come to the 
Charmed Land for healing and regeneration. 

Plan for a month, two months, or three months. It will 
be the time of your life. Mt. Rainier National Park will 
hold you for a month of delight if you can spare the time. 
When in California go north by train or motor or via the 
delightful coastwise liners and direct to the Chamber of 
Commerce tourist bureau, 702 Third Avenue, Seattle, 
Washington, and they will make things easy for you. Low 
summer rates and fine motor roads. 

Write today for booklet ‘““The Charmed Land” and begin 
now making plans. 

SEATTLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 919 Arctic Bldg., Seattle, 
Washington. 


Maximum temperature Seattle 1921 was 80° 


Seattle—center of America’s Summer Playground 
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RITE for any information to any com- 
mercial organization in the Great 
International 


Pacific Northwest 
— Oregon, Washington and British Columbia 


or, cut out this coupon, specifying the 
illustrated booklet you would like to 
have sent to you, namely: [_] General 
booklet on the Pacific Northwest, or 
(] Fishing; () Golfing; (] Mountain- 
eering; [_}Automobiling; [_] Yachting 
and mail. to the Pacific Northwest 
Tourist Association, Herbert Cuthbert, 


Executive Secretary, L. C. Smith 
Building, Seattle, Wash. 
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THE GREAT 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Where you can enjoy your 
favorite sport and a de- 
lightful summer climate, 
cool, bright, sunny days and 
a restful sleep every night. 
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ordinary non-commercial motorists ‘will 
only stand together. 

Let’s organize and get after the cul- 
prits. 





This is the first of a series of articles by 
Mr. Willard on motor traffic, highway 
building and motor legislation problems. 
The next article will discuss road injuries 
caused by various types of motor vehicles 
and the tax burdens borne by them.—The 
Editors. 


Secret Valley 


(Continued from page 9) 


“Lead me to it,” retorted Sanderson. 
“Anything is better than this sitting 
round with nothing to do. We came up 
here on a live case, you said, and here we 
sit twiddling our thumbs.” 

“You don’t seem to care for solitude,” 
Kirk drawled. “Perhaps if you—”’ He 
paused as the sound of a shot broke the 
peaceful quiet of the hills. 

“That girl, I suppose,” remarked San- 
derson. ‘‘She manages to bust in on the 
solitude pretty often.” Then, as the 
echoes died away: “She hasn’t shot at us 
yet—but it isn’t because she doesn’t want 
to.” He got up and walked about, kick- 
ing at the dry fir cones but keeping an 
expectant eye on the south wall of the 
canon. 

“Sit down, Sanderson, and get hold of 
yourself,” said Kirk after a while. His 
tone was one of command and Sanderson 


obeyed. 

Rirk had scarcely moved for half an 
hour. He sat with his hands in his 
pockets, gazing almost unwinkingly into 
space. He was thin and long-limbed, with 
well-kept dark hair thickly threaded with 
gray, a narrow pale face with a high brow 
and deep set eyes and thin lips, tightly set. 
His absent manner, lassitude almost, 
would seem to indicate a lack of force, but 
his words snapped when he chose to make 
them. He might have been thirty-five, 
but when he dropped his bantering air he 
was forty, with deep lines that came with 
repose. 

“I hope Walsh hasn’t gone to sleep,” 
said Sanderson petulantly. ‘He hasn’t 
made a sign. I wouldn’t pick him as an 
example of massive brain power—” 

Kirk turned his eyes quickly on the 
speaker, and his face was hard. 

“You recognize who is directing this 
affair,” he said evenly, but his words were 
edged. There was a pitiless, cold quality 
about him now; the younger man reacted 
to the words as if he had been threatened 
with violence. 

“You know what I mean, Kirk,” he 
hastened to say. “It’s just that I don’t 
want anything to slip and—” 

“You see that nothing slips with you,” 
Kirk cut in. “T’ll take care of the rest. 
In the meantime, keep your—” 

“There’s the flash!” exclaimed Sander- 
son. “Up, down—up, down—something 
doing! The signal to come up.” 

Kirk turned, watched the little spot of 
reflected light zigzag its way along the 


| bare granite of the south wall of the 
| valley where a jutting point cast a shadow. 


Then he leaped to his feet, his lassitude 


gone. 
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Delightful 


Coastwise Ser 


Y FAR the most delightful and economical mode of travel 

between the cities of the Pacific Coast is the “travel-by- 
water’ way—via the Admiral Line. 

Rest! Sleep! Pleasure! You don’t know the meaning of these 
words until you have traveled-by-water—where restful hours 
and salt sea breezes relax and invigorate you—where spacious 
decks, commodious salons and rcomy cabins permit a freedom 
of action—where you can loll at ease on a sunlit deck or enjoy 
the privacy of your cabin at will—where dancing and deck 
sports help to happily while away’ the hours—where every 
detail of service and cuisine is anticipated and a corps of trained 
stewards, bell boys, stewardesses, is constantly at your service 

The fares include meals and berth—everything—so you don’t 
have a moment of responsibility from the time you come up the 
gangplank until your journey’s end. 

Next time you travel between any of the principal cities of 
the Pacific Coast or Alaska—‘‘travel-by-water’’—the comfortable, 
invigorating, cheerful way—and economical too! 

for fares, reservations, sailings or detailed information apply to: 
TICKET OFFICES 
653 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 101 Third St., Portland, Ore. 
Cor. 5th and Spring Sts., Los Angeles, Calif. 504 Second Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
201 Broadway, San Diego, Calif. 605 Hastings St. W., Vancouver, B. C. 
1111 Pacific Ave., Tacoma, Wash. 1117 Wharf St., Victoria, B. C. 
17 State St., New York. 142 So. Clark St., Chicago 
E. G. McMICKEN, Gen. Pass. Agt., L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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Pacific Coastwise Service 


The ADMIRAL LINE 
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Send this coupon 








E.G. McMICKEN,G. P. A. 
Admiral Line 
L. C. Smith Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash. 


I contemplate a trip to 


Please send literature, fares, 
and full details of your 
service 


Name 
Address 


City 
State 
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is. A. Farrell, Residence South Norwalk, Conn. 
Walker & Ward, Archts., N. Y. C. 
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UNIVERSAL 
ENGLISH 
CASEMENTS 
and Windows for 
banks, offices, 
schools, hospitals 
etc. 


Steel Casements 


for artistic residences and 
other substantial buildings 


Made in varied designs 
to meet all conditions 


Crittall Casement Window Co., Manufacturers 
DETROIT 











DR. STEDMAN’S 


TEETHING POWDERS 


Used by mothers the world over for half a century. Free from 
all harmful ingredients. Dr. Arthur H. Hasell, 

of the Analytie Institation, London, Eng., writes em 
“absolutely free from morphia or any other oF, 
alkaloid or constituent of opium. ThusStedman's / 

Teething Powders are favorably distinguished {% 





from all similar preparations.’’ Observe the 


trademark, a gum-laneet, 


= 
s, 
TRADE ™m_MARE. is on every packet and . 
powder—none otherwise 
r 














=) HAVE YOU SEEN— 
& THE “PASSION PLAY” 


Tours to Europe 
1922 
AT MODERATE RATES 
Write for Booklet E-16 











crops—Can by 
modern meth- 
ods—Cut out 
spoilage— Use 


GOOD ® LUCK 
RED JAR RINGS 


Send 6c. for our book 
on Cold Pack Canning 





BOSTON WOVEN HOSE 
RUBBER CO. 


26 Hampshire St., Cambridge, Mass. 


AND 















genuine. 25c a packet of 
nine powders. Your druggist has f —, 
shone or cam gut thew for you BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 
PREPARED ONLY BY Spreckels Bldg. 506 Fifth Ave. 
JAMES It, STEDMAN ¢ San Francisco New York City 
Hoxton, London, Eng. ‘3 
Save the food te 
ave te OO we , 
+s # % 
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Let Your Boy Cai pin 
the Great Northwest 


“America’s Summer Playground”’ 
The Boys’ Wonder Camps of America 


8 “Migratory’? Camps—8 weeks’ period. 
One week at each permanent camp—Mt. 
Rainier, Monte Cristo (Cascade Mts.), San 
Juan Islands, Lake Crescent (Olympic Mts.), 
Vancouver Is. B. C., Howe Sound, B. C. (in- 
land passage to Alaska), Bainbridge Is. and 
Lake Washington. 

All that grips a fellow in the great out-of- 
doors—towering mountains, glaciers, ice 
akes above the clouds, big-tree for- 
terfalls, mountain streams and ocean. 
America’s most invigorating climate. Win- 
ter sports in summer. 

Under direction of foremost boys’ school in 
Northwest. Experienced leaders who know 
country. 

Boys 14 to 18—8 weeks $225. 

Special 6 weeks’ tutoring camp with one week 
at Mt. Rainier and one week at Lake Cres- 
cent, $225. Also resident Junior camp 8 
weeks on Lake Washington, $160. Camps 
open June 20. 

For full details write or wire 


THE MORAN SCHOOLS, LTD. 
4037-40 Arcade Blidg., Seattle 











“Saddle the horse and bring him to the 
foot of the trail,” he ordered crisply. 
“Then come up.” 

He hurried across the meadow. At the 
base of the steep north wall he parted the 
brush that choked the trail and soon was 
on a winding, almost stairlike path that 
led diagonally up the slope. He climbed 
hastily and reaching the summit hurried 
toward a huge block of stone that stood 
up from the almost level top of the ridge 
The figure of a man was sprawled upon 
this monument. Kirk clambered up and 
lay beside him. 

“What’s up, Walsh?” he asked, reach- 
ing for the telescope the other held. 

“They’re going out again,” answered 
Walsh, a heavily-built, thick-necked man 
with a shaven chin that was blue black. 
“Horses saddled—dressed for town.” 

Kirk put his eye to the lense. Where 
the ridges drew together to make the 
rocky box cafion between the two valleys, 
a narrow V was formed. In this notch, 
centered by the position of the ren on 
the rock above Secret Valley, could be seen 
a corner of the cabin in Pocket Valley. 

As Kirk looked, two riders appeared 
from behind the cabin, moved across the 
restricted field of vision, disappeared. 
One of them wore a dark suit, the other a 
white waist. Kirk waited no longer. 

“Watch the main trail,” he ordered 
bruskly. ‘“‘Remember, wait ten minutes 
after I follow them out of sight. Then 
you two make it thorough. Don’t over- 
look anything—and don’t disturb any- 
thing.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Walsh eagerly. “I 
know my job.” 

Kirk looked steadily into Walsh’s eyes 
for a moment. “Remember, if you 
blunder so much as once,” he said, every 
word sharply articulated, ‘“‘you’ll never 
get another chance. And I’ll probably—” 

“T won’t pull no bloomer,” Walsh broke 
in hastily. 

“See that you don’t.” Kirk’s tones 
were cold. “And be sure you keep your 
tongue between your teeth. This is a 
different proposition than any of us have 
ever tackled before, but—” 

The arrival of Sanderson ended his sen- 
tence in the middle. He handed the new- 
comer the telescope and slid from the rock. 

“Don’t forget what I told you—both 
of you,” he flung back over his shoulder. 
Then he dropped from sight down the 
steep trail—the trail that did not appear 
on the maps—to the valley floor and his 
horse. 





V 


AFE behind a point of rock before the 

echoes of the shot died away, Gil 
frowned and glanced ruefully up at the 
spot where the bullet had struck. “The 
she-devil!’”’ he muttered. ‘‘No hesitation 
about her!” 

There was a pounding in his throat. 
That bullet had missed his head by only a 
foot or two. That woman had tried to 
kill him—murder him in cold blood! 
“I guess the old Chink was right with his 
‘no good,’” he said aloud. 

Old Timer came racing to him. Gil 
pulled him down behind the rock shelter 
| and explained what had occurred. 
| “Gee, Gil, aint this the life!” he whis- 
pered, atremble with excitement. “Get 
your six-shooter and give ’em a battle!” 
| “No,” said Gil; “forget that idea. It’s 
| against the law.” 
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ik. How Thick is the 
Crank Case? 


You know car prices but do you know Choose the car with specialized standard 
real car values? In this year of slashing units of known value and you can be 
price cuts how can the average buyer sure that the quality is right, regardless 





otch, 


non tell how much scrimping and shaving _ of the price you pay. 
in on materials and quality in the hidden Buy a Columbia Six and you know it is 
aaa paits has been done—how much fine the same good, dependable, long-lived 
3s the machining—good materials and Columbia it has always been—the same 
—- strength thruout the car has been sacri- | Continental Motor, the same Timken 
. ficed to bring costs and prices down? Axles, the same Borg and Beck Clutch. 
dered | You know every part of the Columb‘a 
nutes Choose the car whose actual value you Six is good, so you have an accurate 
Then can measure accurately. measure of Columbia value. 
over- 

any- THE COLUMBIA MOTORS COMPANY, DETROIT, U. S. A. 
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weather. 


vacation 
Sporting 


‘ORIOLE 
LATES 





Easter ! 
—is the hour of the supreme! Of 
flowers, what like the lily? For the § 
gift, for the Easter-tide table,what | 
more delicious than “Oriole” choc- 
olates? —the supreme refinement 
in confection art! 


LD timers among Sportsmen 


they know the value of comfort and 

when 
Women have found they are ideal 
togs for all outdoor pastimes, with styles to 
suit individual tastes and requirements. 


protection 


You can have real fun and sport in the open 
this vacation if properly dressed for any kind 
Our 1922 style book shows the 
many garments designed to meet individual 


of weather. 


Goods House or write us. | 


f{UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION _ ; 


17 Hickory Street 


Western Representative: Verne Powley, 2527-32 Ave. So., Seattle, Wash 





“Outing Togs 



















wear DUXBAK or KAMP-IT as ‘ 


outdoors in all 


kinds of ; 





Get your copy from any 


Utica, N. Y. 








An Easy Way to 
Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid 
of dandruff, for it will starve your hair and 
ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 


dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely remove 
every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 


The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


“She shot at you,” Old Timer retor‘ed, 
and there was no mistaking the note of 
admiration in his voice. 

“That doesn’t make it right for us. 
I;ven up here in the mountains that girl 
can be classed as an outlaw—and prob- 
ably she is.” Gil spoke with considerable 
force; the deadly closeness of that slug of 
lead to his head rankled. And Old Timer, 
his eves shining, read into Gil’s words 
more than Gil meant to say. In the boy’s 
mind was a complete picture of this Out- 
law Queen in her mountain refuge, stand- 
ing off invaders with a deadly rifle. 

“Perhaps we'd better cut over the ridge 
into the next canon and camp,” Gil sug- 
gested, misreading the cause of the boy’s 
silence. 

“Aw, Gil, let’s stay here,’ Old Timer 
demz anded hurriedly. ‘“This—this ts ex- 
citing!’ Through his small head was rac- 
ing the thought that here at last was an 
opportunity for some real detective work 

the sort of thing his paper-backed read- 
ing told about. And no stories could have 
as a central figurea more completely satis- 
fying heroine than this real-life Queen of 
the Outlaws in her rockbound stronghold. 

Gil permitted a smile, an indulgent, 
half-understanding smile to move his lips. 
‘The lad’s words amused him, and at the 
same time reassured him that his young 
partner was made of the right stuff. All 
right, they’d stay, he told the boy. 

Sitting there between slabs of splintered 
eranite, Gil outlined his plan. They 
would remain in camp there by the spring 
for a few days and watch from their high 
position what went on in the hostile 
valley. Developments during that time 
would dictate their further plans 


FEW minutes thereafter the two lay 

flat on the warm granite and pee red 
over thecafon rim. Across the cafion the 
parallel ridge stood at about the same 
height as the one they were on, but its 
slope was less steep. At either end of the 
little valley—which seemed to be less 
than a half-mile in length and scarcely 
two hundred yards at its greatest width— 
the two opposing ridges drew so close 
together that, save for the presence of the 
stream, it seemed that there was no inlet 
or outlet, except over the heights, to the 
valley. To the east, the tops of the 
pinnacles beyond the narrow cafion indi 
cated that the two ranges came together 
for but a short distance, then drew apart 
again. That would be Secret Valley. 

Pocket Valley—well named. What a 
spot for a habitation! To leave the little 
flat meant a difficult climb to the crest 
and a five-mile trip to the nearest settle- 
ment—Rampage. What sort of a life did 
that woman lead? What sort of a woman 
was she? Phillips was wondering idly, 
his eyes on the cabin among the firs, 
when the door opened. 

A man stepped out and disappeared 
beyond the house. Presently he returned 
leading two horses, saddled. Now the 
woman appeared. She had discarded her 
short skirt, and wore breeches. ‘The two 
swung up and guided their animals 
toward the base of the south cliff. They 
were coming out of the valley. 

Gil watched until a rocky projection 
hid them. A little later they came again 
into sight about halfway up the steep 
trail. When they neared the top, Gil 
drew the boy up on to a bulky block of 
granite that overlooked the trail. 
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irst came the woman—and Gil felt 
his throat tighten when he saw her face 
beneath the wide hat. 

he was young and—beautiful! Not a 
hard-faced mountain woman, such a 
woman as might be expected to shoot at 
injuisitive strangers, but a girlish, well- 
dressed, entirely likable young person! 

the soft felt hat sat low on a great swirl 
of black hair. Her skin was olive, tinted 
with warmer tones. The great black eyes 
with their thick black lashes, the curved 
red lips with a glint of white between 
them, the rounded throat so warm col- 
ored against the white waist, the gloved 
hands, the mannish riding breeches, the 
high boots, the cartridge belt with its 
weapon flat against her thigh, the shell 
skirt tied to the cantle, the calico horse— 
all these details Gil’s eager eyes discovered 
in the short space of time the girl was in 
sight. 

The horse was not large, yet in the 
saddle the rider looked trimly small. 
Unconsciously Gil was comparing her 
with different girls he knew—and in the 
flashing comparison the girl before him 
did not suffer. And yet, he recalled sud- 
denly, this was the girl who had shot 
at him. 

She showed no sign of curiosity or fear 
upon coming to the very spot where her 
bullet had narrowly missed a man’s head. 
There was a jaunty assurance in the way 
she carried herself, chin up and eyes 


steady, that seemed to fit her role of | 


sharpshooter. She rode slowly past and 
Gil switched his attention to her com- 
panion, a little way behind her. 

He was a lean, big-framed man with a 
gray beard that almost hid the bosom of 
his flannel shirt. There were deep lines 
in his face; his eyes looked out of shadowy 
sockets. He wa; old; Gil noticed the 
sunken cheeks, the withered neck, the 
veined hands. How different were these 
two! Could they be father and daughter? 
The girl, in her early twenties he judged, 
gave the impression that she could laugh 
easily; the old man seemed steeped in 
melancholia. 


FOR several minutes after they were 
gone Phillips and the boy lay atop their 
rock. Then came a new sound of hoofs. 
(ul put a cautioning hand on Old Timer’s 
arm. A lone horseman appeared from 
the direction of Secret Valley. 

He did not sit his horse well. His thin 
face was white beneath the black of his 
hat. In his eyes was a sharp peering look 
as he craned his neck to gaze ahead along 
the trail. Obviously he was no mountain 
man. Riding stifly, he rounded the 
turn and was gone. 

“Golly, Gil!’ Old Timer breathed as 
the third rider disappeared, “aint she a 
bear! Swell clothes and a pistol and boots 
and everything! She don’t look like a | 
outlaw, je she, but them pretty ones | 
are the slickest and dare-devilist of all.’’ 

“She’s not bad looking—in fact, she’s 
decidedly good-looking,” admitted Gil. 
“But looks don’t excuse any one for law- 
lessness, Old Timer. Suppose she had | 
killed me, what then?” | 

Well, she hadn’t, thought Old Timer; 
there was no use in trying to hate her for 
something she didn’t do. He could admire 
her for what she was, just the same. And 
didn’t she look the part, though! Outlaw 
Queen—Leader of the Pocket Valley 
Bandits! Gee, this was going to be good! 
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You are prettier 
than the du Barry! 


Compare your face with hers. She was far from 
flawless. In contour and in feature, Nature gave 
more to you. 

In your face there is beauty of feature, and perhaps 
the glow of health. But you need more than these to 
be beautiful. 

You need the du Barry's naturalness of coloring of 
complexion, which she preserved and enhanced by 
the use of a French Face Powder, like Bourjois’* 
Java Face Powder. 

Java will give a deeper, richer tone to your natural 
coloring, soften the glow of your complexion and 
enhance the beauty of your face. 


Lounois a AVA Gitce Youur 


CA compliment to your Gompleacion 


Do you know how to rouge? 

No woman rouges so successfully as the petite Parisienne who 
uses Bourjois’ hand-made rouge, *Ashes of Roses. It coaxes 
color to the cheek that is too pale and expression to the face 
that is too ‘‘still."” Ashes of Roses is as exquisite as Java Face 
Powder; and when rightly used, as difficult to detect. 

Bourjois’ Java Face Powder and Ashes of Roses Rouge are 
included in the 12 leading preparations to be found in the 
Bourjois’ Cabinet Assortment at leading dealers everywhere. 

Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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ospitality 
begin I) 


The first thing you feel as you 
enter the doors of the Hotel 
St. Francis is the warmth of its 
welcome. A feeling of “We’re- 
glad-to-have you” meets you at 
the threshold and merges with a 
feeling of “I’m-glad-to-be-here.” 


How comforting, in this high ten 
sion age of hurry and scurry, to 
find a huge hotel that takes time 
to be human and friendly and 
sincere in its desire to serve you! 
For hospitality is an art that has 
been ingrained and imbedded into 
the Hotel St. Francis. You find it 
reflected in the attitude of every 
attaché—from lowliest bellboy up' 


Always a room to suit your 
purse at the Hotel St. Francis. 
A room on the European plan 
can be had for as low as $3 a 
day. Send for illustrated folder. 


HOTEL 


ST FRANCIS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Thos. J. Coleman, Manager 
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\ JHEN the sun again warmed the | 

little granite flat high up on the | 
cap of the ridge, Gil Phillips set out for 
Rampage. He wanted to look over the | 
town and buy a few more provisions, but | 
primarily he was going to see what he | 
could learn of this strange collection of 
humans in the two isolated valleys. 
Before starting he said to the boy: 

“You’re not afraid to stay here alone, 
are you! All right, then, just keep an eye 
on what goes on down there, stay close to 
camp, and whatever you do, keep out of 
sight yourself. Nothing can happen to 
you if you don’t show yourself. No one 
will pass, I am sure. Yesterday’s trip to 
town should do them for a while.” 

It had been dusk the evening before 
when the scrape of hoofs and the creak of 
saddles warned the campers of the return 
of the riders from Rampage. They had 
crouched behind a rock slab while the old 
man and the girl rode past and turned 
down the branching trail; while the third 
rider, close on their heels, went stiffly by, 
following the main trail out of sight. 

Swinging briskly along in the fresh 
morning air, Gil hummed a gay tune. He 
was tingling with buoyant life, delighted 
and satisfied with the turn of affairs that 
had directed him to this little-visited 
region. San Francisco and that last scene 
with his father was far from his thoughts. 

It was scarcely ten o’clock when he | 
dropped down the precipitous trail past | 
the Horse Shoe mine, where a solitary | 
man was pushing an ore car over warped 
rails to the dump, and entered the town’s 
long street. He hailed a man who sat 
tilted against the wall of an ancient false- 
fronted building bearing a weathered sign 
proclaiming it to be the Miner’s Rest 
Hotel. 

“Morning, young feller,” said the occu- 
pant of the chair. ‘Where d’you come 
from!” 

“I’m camped up the ridge a few miles. 
Came in to get some grub.” 

“Guess maybe Ben can fix you up,” 
said the patriarch, ruffling his beard with 
a claw-like hand. “Set a while. What 
did you say your name was?” 

“Gilman Phillips,” said Gil, repressing 
a smile as he squatted against the wall 
beside the other. ‘I didn’t catch yours.” 

“I’m Seymour Pickett,” the old man 
informed him with a touch of pride. | 
“Been called Pop for twenty years, 
though. I was almost the first man in 
Ramp Camp—Rampage, you know—in 
the days when she was a world beater. | 
built this here hotel and run it for eighteen 
years; I run a store before that—the old 
Golden Rule—but I sold it out to start 
this hotel. In those days, son, this here 
town was something; five thousand people | 
here at one time—you wouldn’t believe it! 
People in the street, people in the houses, 
be sur- 
prised!” He sighed, felt for his pipe. 
“The old Camp has sure went to pieces.” 

He filled his pipe from the pouch Gil 
offered, settled back comfortably and 
drew a sulphur match along his leg. 

“You must know the country round | 
here pretty well,” Gil suggested. “What | 
sort of a place is this Pocket Valley I see 
on the map?” 

“Pocket? Why, that’s a tight little 
hole five or six mile up the cafon. Can’t 
get into or out of it except you climb a 
ridge. Secret Valley lays just beyond it, 
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Glass Heads-Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
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For Sore Throat, Hoarseness 


Coughing, and all throat troubles from 
asthmatic and catarrhal conditions. 
Harmless—safe for children. Not candy 
but a cough remedy. At druggists. 

JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 
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Sani-Flash 


g US Pat oF 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring | 


| remember. 





Always keep Sani-Flush on hand | 


and have a closet bowl that always 


looks like new—a bowl and trap so | 


clean that odors are eliminated and 
disinfectants unnecessary. 


| creeks. 
| lar, but he’s usually up about them valleys 


Just a little Sani-Flush sprinkled | 


into the bowl according to directions, 
and flushed out, will eliminate all the 
work and the danger involved in other 


methods requiring mops, pails and | 


acids. 

Sani-Flush will positively not injure 
bowl er connections. Keep it handy 
in your bathroom. 

Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house-furnish- 
ing stores. If you cannot buy it 
locally at once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized can, postpaid. 
(Canadian price, 35c; foreign price, 
50c.) 
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Canadian Agents 
Ltd., Toronto 
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| there’s Randolph and his gal now. 
| ing to town three days hand running!’ 


only a little box cafion between the two’ | 
Sort of like a hour glass, them valleys, 
with the creek running through instead | 


of sand.” | = 


“Anybody live there?” 
“A man named Randolph and his gal | 
moved into Pocket Valley four days ago. | 
They been down to town two times | 
already, him and his daughter. Aint had | 
a chance to talk with him.” | 
“Where did they come from?” asked | 
Gil conv ersationally. 
“Tt don’t rightly know. They just | 
drifted in and took that old log house. | 
Randolph aint much of a talker, as I 
make him out.” | 
“What is the girl’s name?” | 
“Sylvia, I heard the old man call her.” | 
“And who is that old Chinaman with | 
two mules | met up on the grade?” 
“Din Hock,” replied Pop Pickett | 
promptly. This young stranger was 
going to prove welcome. He asked lots 
of questions and was a willing listener. 
“He don’t live in Rampage, but he’s 
been round here as long as anybody can 
Used to wash clothes, same 
as Wah Shing, and cook, but he gave it up 
long ago. More adventurous than his 
friend, I reckon. Been pocket miner, 
washer of dumps, panner of gravel in the 
He don’t live any place particu- 


” 





someplace and he always comes into 
Ramp Camp every so often for grub and 
a chin-chin with his old side-kick Wah 
Shing and me. Them two are the only 
John Chinamen left in this section.’ 
“What about Secret Valley,” Gil 


| prompted. 


“Three fellers living in there—say, | 
Com- 


HGH up the slope were two riders, | 
their horses picking a slow way down | 
the twisted trail. The girl led, her lithe | 
body swaying easily to the movements of 
her mount. Behind her Randolph rode | 
with his chin on his breast, his hands folded | 
over the saddle horn. | 

Gil’s eyes traveled expectantly beyond 
the two. He was not disappointed. 
Emerging from the manzanita thicket 
near the top of the ridge was another | 
horseman. | 

“Who is that other rider” | 

Pop Pickett studied the ‘third figure 
with squinted eyes. ‘“That’s one of the 
men from Secret Valley—Kirk, Ben Downs 
told me his name was. Him and the other | 
two came through here the day after the | 
Randolphs did and moved into the old 
place in Secret. I don’t understand them 
three; they’re city men and what they 
want with living up there beats me. [| 
figured maybe they was going to work the 
Three Partners mine, but it seems if they 
don’t do anything—except you'd call fol- 
lowing the Randolphs doing something.” 

“Following!” Gil was politely curious. | 

“Nothing else. This is the third time | 
Randolph and his gal have come down 
from their place, and every one of them | 
times this feller Kirk has rid right along 
behind ’em.’ 

“‘What’s your idea, Mr. Pickett?” 

“Pass me. If anybody but Kirk knows | 
they aint told. Randolph don’t seem to 
care about talking, so I don’t know if he 
knows. Kind of queer business, seems to 
me; if I was Randolph I’d prob’ ly throw | | 
a slug of lead in his direction.” 
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Modernize Your Home 


Sunny stairs, light halls, characterize 
the modern American home. Every- 
where in its decorations, an atmosphere 
of cheer must prevail. 


The pure white and harmonious tints 
of New Luxeberry Enamal give your 
woodwork this effect. Apply it in 
your home. It spreads easily and pro- 
duces a soft, velvety gloss that beauti- 
fies every room. ; 
f ENAMEL \ 
THE FINISH IMMACULATE 


is an oil enamel, compounded from a 
new formula by Berry Brothers. It is 
the result of 18 years’ experience in 
enamel making. Manufactured in pure 
white and in six colors, it is remarkable 
for its covering qualities, the richness 
of its tones, and the softness of its lustre. 
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In One Great 


Service 


Even if operated alone in the 
White Star Line’s service to 
Cherbourg and Southampton, 
the new 56,000-ton Majestic, 
largest ship inthe world, would 
bring to it a commanding dis- 
tinction. 

But when this service in- 
cludes, besides the world’s larg- 
est ship, the new 34,000-ton 
Homeric, largest twin-screw 
liner in the world, and the 
far-famed and magnificent 
Olympic, it becomes inevitably 
the chosen goal of luxurious 
trans-Atlantic travel. 

This service is no less remark- 
able for its regularity than for 
the individual size and splen- 
dor of its ships. Travelers who 
formerly waited an Olympic 
sailing date to channel ports 
may now sail any week on one 
of these great ships. 


Regular weekly sailings to 
Liverpool via Queenstown 
with the Adriatic, Baltic, Celtic, 
and Cedric, each over 20,000 
tons. This service appeals es- 
pecially to families and tcurist 
p.rties. You land near the 
beautiful Lake District, the 
Shakespeare Country, and the 
Mountains of North Wales. 


With our long experience in 
operating famous trans-Atlan- 
ticliners,we maintain standards 
of distinction on every voyage 
and cruise. Booklets and detail- 
ed information sent on request. 


YAWHITE STAR LINES 
AMERICAN LINE \~ x */ RED STAR LINE 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MAKiNE COMPANY 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City 
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“They don’t care for his company, 


hm?” Gil murmured 
‘You'd think not if you saw the way 
ves blaze when that feller shows 


the gal's « 
up. If looks could burn he’d be a c:nder! 
J wouldn’t put it past her to take a shot 
at him some day. But the old man don’t 
seem to see him—looks right past him 
when they meet on the street here or in 
the store.” 

Father and girl were now in the dusty 
street. Sylvia Randolph nodded and 


smiled a pleasant greeting to Pop Pickett, 
who gallantly swept off his limp black 
] 


hat. he girl’s eyes rested for an instant 
on Gil, then turned away. Her father 
raised one hand from the saddle horn, 
waved a slow salute. When the third 


rider reached Main Street he eyed the two 
on the hotel gallery and bowed formally. 

“About time for Johnny Gifford to be 
along with the mail,” said Pop, putting 
away his pipe. “Guess I'll mosey down..’ 
He rose and stood for a moment, unwilling 
to appear anything but casual. 

“I’m going to the store myself,” Gil 
assured him. 


\NDOLPH was buying some provi- 

sions when Gil and his companion en- 
tered the store. Miss Randolph sat by the 
erimy window leafing over a tattered mail- 
order catalog. Kirk leaned easily against 
the counter, smoking a white cigarette. 
His right hand was in his coat pocket , 

Phillips felt the tenseness that existed 
in the little room. A feeling of guilt came 
over him—his curiosity had brought him 
tagging along like any yokel to whom a 
visitor was something to be stared at. 
He moved to the far end of the store and 
sat down on a box. But he kept his eyes 
on the girl, who turned the pages of the 
book with too much spirit to admit of 
attention to their contents. 

She was repressing her feelings, that 
was plain. A warm color burned in her 
smooth cheeks and there was a tight little 
pucker to her lips. An idea that she 
resembled a powder keg, only needing a 
spark to set her off, came into Gil’s mind. 

Kirk, lounging idly, seemed wholly 
unconscious of her. But to Phillips there 
was a hint in his impassive face that a, 
smirk lurked just back of his thin lips- 
such a look as might be imagined on the 
face of a cat with a helpless mouse under 
its paw. 

And then the spark fell into the powder. 

Randolph had turned toward the girl, 
his purchases 1n his arm. Kirk, finishing 
his cigarette just then, stepped toward 
the sawdust box with the cigarette end 
outheld. Seemingly by chance he blocked 
Randolph’s progress. His lips moved as 
looked into the older man’s for 
Gil could not see, did not 
Sut he saw him 


any 


his eyes 
an instant. 
know if Randolph spoke 
step aside, start to pass. 
But Kirk, having tossed the cigarette 
away, moved back toward the counter, 
again intercepting the other. Once more 
the old man sought to pass, and it was 
plain to Gil that there was more than 
chance in the encounter. ‘There certainly 
was no question about it in the mind of 
Sylvia Randolph, for she sprang erect, 
her body tense, her color drained away, 
eyes Hashing with fury. 
loathsome — brute!” 


her big 
she 


*“You—you 
flared, her voice trembling with emotion, 
“don’t you ever dare interfere again! 


I’ve stood enough of your 
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Looks like cloth, 
—yet is elastic. 
Newest heather 
mixtures. Genuine 
Thermo Sport 
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So Easy to Use 


Takes the friction 
from the shoe, fresh- 
ens the feet and gives 
new vigor. At night 
when your feet are 
¢ tired, sore and swollen 
from walking or danc- 
ing, sprinkle ALLEN’S 
FOOT-EASE in the 
foot-bath and enjoy 
the bliss of feet 
; without an ache. 

Over 1,500,000 pounds 

Feet 
Army 
the 


Navy during 


Dept.H New York 


w Shoes 
Old Shoes 
Tight Shoes ; 


feel the same 


‘iif you shake into 
them some 


FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic, Healing 
Powder for the feet 


Rests the Feet 


In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASI 
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Ii r father stepped quickly between 
ther, put a hand on her shoulder. “Never 
mind, dear,” he said gently; “don’t say 
any‘hing more, please. Come.” 

The girl flashed a look at Kirk as she 
turned obediently, a look that conveyed 
bot!: loathing and challenge, and Kirk’s 
eyes shifted. He made an effort to appear 
unconcerned as the Randolphs left the 
stol 

“!irst time I know she’s ever said any- 
thing to him in public,” said Pop Pickett 
in 2 low tone to Gil. ‘“Thought for a 
holy minute she’d pull her gun on him. 
Randolph aint got the guts to warn him 
off, seems if.” 

“There is something back of it,” said 
Gil. “He doesn’t look like a man who 
would take such insolence.”’ 

“Aint his gal a little stick of dynamite, 
though!” exulted Pop; “spirit enough for 
two. She sure is a little beauty!” 

Gil said nothing—but the other’s 
words fell short of expressing his un- 
spoken judgment. 

In a great cloud of dust a battered car 
rattled to a stop in front of the store. 

“Johnny Gifford with the mail,’ Pop 
announced. 


SLIM mail pouch was brought in by a 

lanky youth. Ben Downs retired be- 
hind the tiny post office division of the 
store and shortly thereafter slid open the 
little window. ‘Twowomen received letters 
and papers and departed. Kirk stepped 
out upon the porch and stood leaning 
against a post, taking care not to look 
directly at the Randolphs, who stood 
talking by their horses. Randolph 
showed no interest in the distribution of 
the mail. 

“He never asks for letters,” Pop im- 
parted to Gil. “‘isut I got an idee he’s 
interested in who comes in on the stage.” 

Ben Downs pushed by them and went 
out. 

“Mr. Randolph,’ > he called, “got a 
letter for you. 

The old man turned quickly, took the 
letter, studied the address as if it could 











“This task is a pleasure with joy in full mnzasure 
I’m happy,” Says proud W. inthrop Wise. 

“I urge an occasion, in gentle persuasion, 
Enamel in white K YANIZE.” 


IZEG write 


ENAMEL 


ets perfectly even 
~ without a brush mark or ‘Jap" 


From kitchen to porch pillars your home 
can be made a brilliant, lustrous, sanitary 
white. 

And why not, when a white enamel like 
Kyanize is so easy to obtain. 

Use it inside or out,—durable in the ex- 
treme, it will not crack, chip, peel or soften 














se ‘m. T dig Ry: “i 
not be for him Then he thrust it into his through abuse or exposure. 
; pocket, swung into the saddle. The two bl 
horses moved at a walk up the dusty Its extraordinary spreading capacity enables 
street it to cover more square feet to the gallon. 
Sj “He sure never expected that letter,” Leading architects specify Kyanize White 
e ; said Pop. Enamel and prominent painters prefer it. 
; “Did you notice his face?’ Gil asked. Our free beakles, “The Inviting 
; Surprised—enough to make him look Home,” illustrated in colors, will 
” ; tell you much that you ought to 
; pale. know about Kyanize. Ask for it 
) “He w ser - ; rr. on a postal. With it will come 
“He was upset about it, now wasn’t fe cutas ae sce Neca Da 
he?” agreed Pop. “He didn’t open it, 
either.”’ 
il a - . 
} pa — ins n 
i He’s reading it now,” Gil murmured. — this ——— a esr gabe 
¢ T . "Ths © acquaint yourself with the merits o yanize 
- ; It was true. old man rez id the White Enamel, in case you are yet unfamiliar with 
pe enclosure, reread i Sylvi lay Ww ho h: id . - this Seger: to the se agereny ys nos0s herd oe 
oe: ocality, pay him 15 cents for a good clean brush to 
; ridden on, ae bi ack. 7 ho is it apply the enamel and he will give you a trial can 
from?” she asked. ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE. 
“Oh, a man down on the Bay,” he - 
Name 
} answ ered carelessly as he folded the sheet. ; 
But it was with an effort that he kept Address 
3 his voice steady. 
& “But you know no one in this country, In case your dealer is unable to sup 
| ) fathe r.’ ply you send us the coupon properly 
ee: e. 4 filled out with the money for the brush 
| ed i Saman I used to know he Ss just and we will see that you are supplied 
4 
s arriy ed. He is interested it in this, country 
|| [and wanes me to make some inquiries BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 
2 a here.’ 
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he did not see his downcast eyes. 
They ‘ burned with a strange light. His 
fingers trembled as he put the letter care- 
fully away. The few words that were 
Written in it were burned into his brain. 





205 Everett Station, Boston 49, Mass., U.S. A. 
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Try a pipeful 
or two direct 
from the factory 


Not that it will be any better than the 
Edgeworth you buy in a store, but we want 
you to have your first Edgeworth smoke at 
our expense. 


You may repay us by finding that Edge- 
worth just suits your taste. And if it doesn’t 
—for there are some few men to whom 
Edgeworth is not just the thing—there’s 
no harm done. 


We are glad enough to send free samples 
in the same spirit that we’d hand you our 
if circumstances permitted. We 
wish it were possible to save you even the 
little trouble of writing for Edgeworth. 


pouch 


Edgeworth is a likable smoke. Men who 


have tried it and found it to be the right 
tobacco for them never think of smoking 
They’ll tell you there are 
And 
when you offer them your pouch with 


other tobaccos. 
many good tobaccos—and there are. 


“stranger” tobacco in it, they may use up 
a pipeful just to be friendly. 


But notice how quickly they get back 
to their beloved Edgeworth! 


Day after day Edgeworth fans write to 
us. They tell us hu- 
4 ”\ little 


friendly anecdotes 










man stories, 


centering around 
Idgeworth. 
is the number of years 

have smoked 
Edgeworth that 
prompted them 
to write. 


they 


Knowing how 
hard it is for the 
average man to 
write letters, we 
consider these un- 
solicited messages 
the greatest tribute to Edgeworth we could 
possibly have—greater even than the in- 
creasing sales. 


If you have never tried Edgeworth, let 
us repeat our offer, “Try a pipeful or two 
direct from the factory.” Send us your 
name and address on a postcard. The 
address is Larus & Brother Co., 36 South 
21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same 
price you would pay the jobber. 


Often it | 
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‘Kirk is interested in that letter him- 


self,” Gil thought. For Kirk’s eyes 
glowed and his thin lips were tighter 
than ever. 

‘The two riders were moving on. Kirk 
climbed awkwardly on his horse and rode 
after them. Phillips and Pop Pickett 
walked. At the old hotel building Pop 
resumed his chair, but his eyes were on 
the three riders. Gil sat on the edge of 
the veranda, also watching. 

They saw the Randolphs draw rein in 
front of Wah Shing’s cabin, saw Ran- 
dolph get down, hand the reins to his 
daughter and enter the little building. 
Kirk seemed to be undecided. Evidently 
he had not expected them to stop, and 
now he had either to ride on up the trail 
or wait openly for them. 

Whatever his reason for keeping an eye 
on them, it was of sufficient importance 
to cause him to choose the latter alterna- 
tive. He guided his horse to an aban- 
doned building still bearing the sign, 
Double Eagle Saloon, and sat down in the 
shade to wait. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 





The Pulse of 
the West 


(Continued from page 47) 


dollars in a campaign to have the State of 
Washington start a state land colonization 
project on the model of the two flourishing 
settlements established by Dr. Elwood 
Mead with state funds in California. 
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Steady Work at Coal remained at war 
' prices while all other 

basic commodities 
the Coal Miners camedown. Why? The 
principal item of cost in the price of coal is 
labor. Coal miners’ wages have not come 
down appreciably. On the contrary, the 
miners threaten to strike unless they are 
granted an increase. And this demand is’ 
not as unreasonable, from the miners’ 
standpoint, as it looks. 

The average coal miner is idle one-third 
of the time in the average year. At present 
he works about half the time. If the 
coal-mining industry could be stabilized, 
if two-thirds of the men now in the 
industry could be steadily employed 
while one-third was released entirely, 
wages, costs and prices could be reduced 
drastically and with little opposition 
from the miners. 

The coal problem is not a labor prob- 
lem; it is primarily a problem of organi- 
zation that must be solved by those in 
control of the industry. 

In this connection let us marvel at the 
intelligence of those Senators who oppose 
the Kenyon bill on the ground that it is 
paternalistic. The Kenyon bill provides 
that public works authorized by Congress 
shall be held back whenever possible until 
a depression comes along when unemploy- 
ment can be relieved and the work carried 
on at lower cost. Why a sincere and prac- 


Lower Rates fo 


tical effort to stabilize employment oppor- | 


tunities should be considered dangerous 
is one of the great mysteries of the ages. 


CELEBRATED 





FOR KIDNEY COLIC 
DR. I. N. LOVE, New York, recently 
Professor of Clinical Medicine, etc., 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
St. Louis: “By its (Buffalo Mineral 
Springs Water) judicious and fre- 
quently habitual use, upon the part 
of the lithaemic, I am encouraged to 
believe that accumulating concretions 
which produce violent and dangerous 
attacks of disease of the kidney may 
be prevented.’’ 

Buffalo Mineral Springs Water 
is helpful in the treatment of 
Albuminuria, Bladder and Kid- 
ney Stones, Bladder Inflamma- 
tion, Enlarged Prostate, Rheu- 
matism, Gravel, Gout, Neuritis, 
Bright’s Disease, Diabetes, Aci- 
dosis, Dyspepsia and Nausea 
from any cause. It is an active 
antacid Diuretic. 

Also a delightful non-carbon- 
ated water. 

Interested persons are invited to 
write to the Springs for ‘‘Fifty 
Years of Medical Opinions,” a 
little book about this Water 
written by many prominent 
physicians in all parts of the 
country. At all Druggists. 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 
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—— 9 Hair Falling 


estores Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Fadcd Hair 
6c, and £1.00 at drurzists. 
4 Hiscox Chem. Works. Patchogue. N. Y. 
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Only her eyes are speaking, but 
her eyes tell all her story of sweet- 
ness and charm. Youcan have lovely eyes; 
their beauty depends on smooth arche 

brows and long dusky lashes. Use LASH- 
LUX to enhance the lure of your eyes. 
Apply with the finger tips after powder- 
ing. It grooms and darkens the lashes and 





rapa Sata FY May 


brows, and provides the nourishing oils r 
which encourage the growth of luxuriant | 
lashes. Use Brown or Black LASHLUX MH 
during the day; at bedtime rub Colorless ii 


LASHLUX into the roots. 50c at Drug 
and Department Stores, or by mail. 


ROSS COMPANY 
72 Grand Street, New York 


ee , 


means luxuriant lashes 
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“he Burden of 


Procyon 


(Continued from page 11) 


Nature, it seemed that every rabbit had 
remained in the security of its burrow; 
the deer-mice were likewise hidden, and 
nothing living stirred within the range of 
the wide-winged hunter’s moon-like eyes. 

[he sand spits seemed empty and 
silent in the moonlight; not so much as a 
mink moved across them. Yet what was 
that, on the log? 

Procyon had shifted his position. His 
sharp-pointed ears, showing above the 
edge of the moss, moved ever so slightly. 
But the movement was not slight enough 
to escape the owl. 

\s lightly as floating thistle-down 
meeting a cross-current of air, the great 
bird veered sharply, and struck, his talons 
accurately landing just back of those 
ears. It was instinctive; he did not pause 
to analyze what his prey might be—he 
struck. 

And as quickly he let go, his broad 
span of wings buffeting the air for the 
upward leap that would carry him clear. 
For he instantly realized that he had 
erred; the watcher on the log was no mink. 

The strike, the recovery, the leap for 
safety, were as one and of the same move- 
ment, yet the owl’s beak opened in a hiss 
of fear—his legs had been gripped as 
though in a vise. The next instant, 
squalling with rage and fright, he was 
floundering in the water, his huge wings 
beating helplessly while the raccoon bit 
savagely at his body. Again and again 
his sharp beak tore at the furry demon 
that he had so foolishly struck, and which 
was now rending him, protected though 
he was by a thick cloak of feathers, but 
the deadly grip remained unshakable. 
Bedraggled, half drowned, the big owl 
fought for his very life, while the water 
became fluffy with his feathers and the 
swift reach of the river caught the bat- 
tlers and began hustling them down- 
stream. 

When the owl had struck, Procyon had 
involuntarily reached upward with his 
monkey-like forepaws, and chance de- 
creed that he should grasp the owl’s ex- 
tended legs. Thereafter he had hung on 

the grip rendering ineffectual the steel- 
tipped talons—and chewed and fought 
blindly in indignant rage at the colossal 
effrontery of the bird in attacking him. 
Choking with the water in his lungs, his 
snarls of battle mere gurgles, he never- 
theless continued to rend at the great 
fluffy body within his grasp. And from 
either side of the river the eyes of furtive 
watchers of the night grew large with 
amazement at the sight of this unusual 
struggle, now almost in mid-stream. 

But the chill of water will dishearten 
any animal not amphibious, and Procyon 
was as Clearly out of his element as was 
the owl. He suddenly let go his adver- 
sary’s feet, and struck out for shore. And 
to his surprise, the battle ended; the re- 
spite had come none too soon for the owl. 
Che great bird of prey, whose wild hunt- 
ing cry at night struck terror into the 
hcarts of rabbits and grouse as it boomed 
through the woods, barely had strength 
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Burbank’s ways are nature’s ways— 


follow them for success— 


There is a new pleasure and captivating purpose in growing plants to make them take 


on valuable or beautiful new forms. 


‘he modern plant grower is by no means content to leave everything to nature—he 
takes a hand himself and helps nature produce the forms and qualities he desires. In this 


there is no magic—but knowledge and skill. 


Ordinary garden methods may be had from any one of ahundred sources. But practica 


and dependable guidance in the work of plant improvement is 
In this delightful field that offers unlimite d possibilities for ple 
Burbank, “‘the dean of plant breeders,’’ is supremely qualified to 


most difficult to obtain. 
asure and profit, Luther 
point the way to success 


Did you know that the direct personal guidance of the greatest of plant breeders is now 


available to plant lovers everywhere by the recent publication of 


the new Burbank books? 


Over fifty years of unparalleled patience and persistence are condensed into eight fascinating 
volumes— 


How Plants Are Trained to Work for Man 





LUTHER BURBANK 


These books are not a compilation of the works or words of others, but a description by 
Burbank of the results of actual work carried on by him in practical experiments with count- 


less living plants. He demonstrates what can be done; he se 


problems. 


ts new ideals and novel 


Here for the first time is presented in convenient and authoritative form all that the 
world is eager to know about this unique genius of the plant world—the interesting facts 
of his long and fruitful life, the secret of his success, his methods and discoveries. They 
are invaluable alike to the amateur and the professional plant grower, for they cover the 
whole field of plant culture, from helpful details to the bolder innovations that have given 


Burbank the name of “‘rhiracle worker’’ and “‘wizard”’. 
Plant Breeding; Grafting and Budding; Fruit Improvements; 


Small F ruits; Gardening; 


Useful Plants; Flowers; Trees—are the volume titles under which all the variety and wonder 
of these books is included. And besides, there is a fine biog raphy of the author and 390 


exquisile full color illustrations. 


No advertisement can begin to do justice to the interest, beauty, and practical value 
of the works. For this reason an attractive booklet has been published to tell more about 


this remarkable library. 


Half-Hour Experiments With Plants 


Contains a brief biography of Mr. Burbank, telling how he rose from a mere beginner 


to his present eminence; evidence of what others have done w 


orking in the manner of 


Burbank; illustrations from the complete set, in full colors; and constructive Burbank 


experiments that you may actually put into practice—What to 
With Plants, The Practical Essentials of Hand Polleniz me, How to 
How to Make Old Fruit Trees Young. and Productive, Grafting 
Miracles. 


You will find this booklet well worth sending for. But only 
a limited edition has been published, so clip the coupon now 
—and send for it today. 





P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY BKA 
416 West Thirteenth Street, New York, N. Y. 

I wish to know more about the interest, beauty and practical value 
of the Burbank books, and would appreciate having the representative 
ment. Please 





constructive experiments mentioned in your advertis 
1e, free and without obligation, ‘‘Half-hour Experiments with 





, by Luther Burbank. 


Write plainly please. 
SH 4 
INS 8 e515 Sh oa 6, dn een eye eer eT oe : 
The publishers cannot undertake to send this book free to children. 


Work for in Experiments 
Burbank Your Geraniums, 
Methods That Will Work 
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of its kind in the world! 
ALO STUDIES 
32 Masterpieces of Photographic Art 

The complete colleétion of the celebrated 
ALO STUDIES, by Albert Arthur 
Allen, has been put into a handsome, 
bound volume. 

This Art Edition De Luxe contains thirty- 
two photographic creations of the nude, 


blending the purity and charm of youth 
amid luxuriant settings of nature. 


A copy of this remarkable work, bound 
in leather, gold stamped, is a valuable ad- 
dition to the most carefully selected library. 
Order your cop; at once. Make yourself 
familiar with the work of this eminent 
American artist. 


Leather . $4.00 
Cloth - 2.00 
Art Paper . 1.00 


ecALLEN eART STUDIOS 


4112 Broadway, Oakland, California, U. S. A. 








ANNUAL 


ORTH CAPE CRUIS 


ICELAND DENMARK 
NORWAY SWEDEN 
Rates from ) Sailing on 
$675 up June 28 





RAYMOND - WHITCOMB — 1922 


Sailing from New York, June 28, on the luxurious S.S. ‘Osterley’ 
(18,100 tons displacement) this Cruise far exceeds any similar one ever 
planned. An excellent route to Europe through our Extension Tours. 
THE NORTH CAPE ITINERARY INCLUDES 
Reykjavik Hammerfest North Cape Lyngen Fjord 
Lofoten Islands Trondhjem Bergen 
Christiania Helsingborg Zeebrugge Copenhagen 
Write for our profusely illustrated North Cape Book 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


657 Market Street, San Francisco, Tel. Sutter 5882 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES PARIS LONDON NEW YORK CHICAGO 














| enough left to flap his way to the beac! 
And there he sat for a long time, while h: 


sought to compose his sadly ruffled plu- 


mage and take stock of his wounds. 

Experience comes hard to the wild 
folk, and never had it come harder to th 
owl. Thereafter, many a mink or rabbi: 
would escape with its life because th: 
night hunter was uncertain, as it crouched 
half hidden, that it was not another suc! 
fury as he had attacked. 

Procyon, however, was more fortunate 
True, he had been violently disturbed 
twice in‘his search for sustenance this 
night, yet he had come through both 
clashes with nothing worse than bruises; 
his skin was tough, and his fur was long. 
Moreover, he had the temperament of 
philosopher. When he had regained his 
breath, and cleansed himself of sand, his 
mental poise returned, and the thought 
that his family was still unfed recurred. 

Instinct, if it was not reason, told him 
that his fight with the owl had spoiled 
fishing in the vicinity of the log for some 
time. He decided he would search along 
the shore for whatsoever the river had 
left behind in its recession. 


His winding trail finally led to one of 


the lower sand spits which held a shallow 
pool of water some twenty feet in diam- 
eter. During the day the river ran three 
inches deep over the spot, but now the 
depression was entirely surrounded by bare 
sand. As Procyon neared it the pool was 
churned by the efforts of a fish, caught in 
this natural trap, to escape. The rac- 
coon’s eyes glowed in sudden anticipa- 
tion. 

It was a large fish; that he could see by 
its movements, and there was still enough 
water in the pool to permit the captive to 
dart about in frantic search of an outlet. 
Without hesitation Procyon plunged in, 
and for ten minutes thereafter the pool 
was lashed by the pursuit. 

But the odds were entirely against the 
fish, and presently the raccoon emerged, 
dripping but triumphant, a six-pound bull 
trout hanging from his jaws. 

This was luck indeed. Food enough to 
last the hungry family in the oak stub for 
hours. Without thought of his own 
hunger, Procyon killed the fish, and then 
started across the sands for home. 

And no fox or owl harassed him. He 
vanished in the brush, and a few minutes 
later he was at the base of the stub. 
Confidently he began the climb, urged on 
by the frantic whining of the kits. And 
when he was half way to his goal, Fate, 
or Nature, or whomsoever it is that main- 
tains the balance in the wilds—perform- 
ing seeming miracles to preserve life, and 
at the same time setting pitfalls of adver- 
sity—loosed its last shaft at him. 

Fight feet above the entrance to Proc- 
yon’s home, and twenty feet above the 
ground, a single reminder of the once 
mighty spread of the oak remained. It 
was a large limb, fully eight inches in 
diameter close to the trunk, and it pro- 
jected a good twelve feet into space, pass- 
ing close to a limb of a stalwart aspen. 
As Procyon neared the end of his home- 
coming there bounded on the dead limb 
from the thick foliage of the aspen an 
animal possibly two and a half feet in 

length; dark-furred, long-necked and in- 
credibly agile and business-like in its 
movements. The fisher—Apache of the 
woods; murderer even of his own cousin. 
the marten—was on the blood-path, and 
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the sight of him sent a chill through the 
he rt of Procyon. 

Seemingly the only one of its kind in 
these hills, Procyon had marked the 
fisher’s trail but twice in a life time. An 
all-wise Providence has judiciously de- 


creed that the members of the mustelidae | 





shall be few in number—that the lesser of 
the wild folk shall not be wiped from the 
face of the earth. Nothing parallels the 
blind ferocity and lust to kill of the weasel, 


the mink, the marten, the fisher and the | 


wolverene; hence their fate seems in hands 
other than that of the predatory furred 
clan. 

And as he saw the fisher it suddenly 
came over the big raccoon that the mo- 
ment he had dreaded most was here at 
last; that the real challenge of his right to 
existence—the right of his little ones to 
live—had been hurled at him. 


sin which had imposed on him the burden 
of safety for the kits in the stub. W easels, 
martens were dangerous; even minks 


That here | 
was the real enemy—the potential assas- | 


might menace his young, although the | 
brown fishermen usually confined their | 


activities to the river, but in the fisher 
was typified the ruthless cruelty of all. 
Therefore his trepidation was but mo- 
mentary; then he felt himself gripped with 
the most terrible rage he had ever known, 
the fury of a protecting parent, than 
whose courage nothing is more superb. 
The hunger cries of his unwitting brood 
were a stimulus. With an explosive snarl 
he loosed the fish, and swarmed up the 


rough bark of the stub to meet the in- | 


vader. 

At all times single-purposed, the fisher 
had been unaware of what the oak stub 
contained as he leaped to its limb from 
the aspen, but, wise in experience, he 
shrewdly surmised that he would find 


something there, even if it were no more | 


than a squirrel. The raccoon kits he 
would have slain as a matter of course 
when he came on them, whether he was 
hungry ornot. He would not deliberately 
seek battle with a full-grown raccoon, yet 
he would goto no great lengths to avoid it. 
As the big raccoon came scuttling up the 
trunk toward him, the situation became 
clear to the fisher’s cunning brain. Young 
ones were in the hollow stub. Defeat of 
the parent meant that he could slay the 
kits at his ease. Therefore he danced 
lightly out on the limb as Procyon reached 
it, and feinted for an opening. Clearly it 


was to be a battle to his liking, and in sur- | 


roundings of his own choosing. As agile 


as a red squirrel, he was twice as quick in | 


his movements as Procyon, who, his fur 
standing on end, his lips drawn upward 
until they bared his sharp incisors, and 


his ember-like eyes mirroring the fighting | 


light of one who defends his castle against a 


marauuder, charged the length of the limb. 
The fisher squatted abruptly, and then, | 
flip! he was gone. He had flashed under | 
the limb, clinging by means of his sharp | 
claws, and as the momentum of the rac- | 


coon carried the latter over the spot where 
the fisher had been, the killer reappeared 
almost beneath his opponent. Like the 
thrust of a rapier his long neck shot out 


for the jugular hold, and his teeth met | 
through the furred skin at the raccoon’s | 


throat with a grip that should have held 


his opponent fast until he could sink his | 


ngs deeper. 
But no such thing happened. Seem- 
ngly as if Nature had provided for just 
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A Giant in Power— 
A Miser 


in Economy 





By equipping your Ford with a RAJO Valve-in-Head you add from 8 to 14 
H.P. to the power of the engine, secure a snappy acceleration of from 5 to 40 
miles in 14 seconds, make possible a speed of up to 55 or 60 miles per hour with- 
cut changing the gear ratio, and get a mileage of from 25 to 35 miles to a gallon 


of gasoline. 
miser in operating economy! 


The RAJO Valve-in-Head is a veritable giant in power and a 


Heavy going—mud, deep sand, and steep hills—is pie for the Rajo-equipped 
Ford. The exceptionally large valve capacity, direct firing, and elimination of 
carbon collecting pockets and projections in the combustion chambers are 
some of the Rajo features that bring out the full power of the sturdy Ford 
engine and cut down operating costs by getting the full value from every charge 


of gas taken into the cylinders. 


If your Ford is due for a Spring overhauling, why not do the job right— 
have a RAJO Valve-in-Head put on while you are about it. The cost is nomi- 
nal and the Head is easily installed. Write today for complete descriptive 


information. 


RAJO MOTOR COMPANY WESTERN AUTO SUPPLY CO. 


1380 Racine St., Racine, Wis. 
Manufacturers 


VALVE-IN-HEAD FOR FORDS 
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Distributors West of 
Denver 
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BOYER PRESSURE COOKER 


Shi inte Made 
Ate within 24 hrs: 








The cooking utensil 
of 100 uses. Saves 









our freeillus- 
trated book- 
let showing 
our complete 
line of copper 
ware. It is 
sent by first 
class mail. 
Cap’c’y.Price 
3gal. $7.00 
S5gal. 9.00 
7gal. 11.00 
10 gal. 15.00 
20 gal. 22.00 
30 gal. 
40 gal. 35.00 
Boyer & Co., 1215 Jones St, 


EALERS—Write for dealer prices 






































TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


THE ORIGINAL wibeE 


GARTER 





First 

Today, 

As In 

SEVEN YEARS AGO the E. Z. Garter was the first and 
only one made on the wide-web principle 

Today it is still first—and it has no slides or buckles to pinch 
the leg and groove the flesh. Basic patents protect you. 


E. Z. Garters are 35 cents to $1.00 everywhere, in single-grip 
and the E. Z. 2-Grip and the new E. Z. Sport Garter. Made 
solely by The Thos. P Taylor Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Distributors, Budd & Votaw, 50 Sansome St., Sam Francisco 
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W.L.DOUGLAS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 





YOU CAN ALWAYS 


$700 & $8.00 SHOES 











‘L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY | 





STAMPING THE RETAM PRICE 








THE STAMPED PRICE 
IS YOUR PROTECTION 


AGAINST 
ae) UNREASONABLE PROFITS 








WHEN YOU BUY W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT CONSIDER THE EXTRA QUALITY 
YOV RECEIVE FOR THE PRICE PAID 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made of the 
THE FACTORY best and finest selected leathers the 
“|__| market affords. We employ the high- 
est paid, skilled shoemakers, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that 
money can buy. 


When you need shoes look for a W.L. 
Douglas store. We own 108 stores lo- 
cated in the principal cities. You will 
find in our stores many kindsand styles 
of high-class, fine shoes that we believe 
are better shoe values for the money 
than you can buy elsewhere. 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are excep- 
tionally good values. There is one point 
we wish to impress upon you that is 
worth dollars for you to remember. 
W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all 
of our stores at factory cost. We do not 
make one cent of profit until the shoes 
are sold to you. When you buy shoes 
at any one of our stores you pay only 
one small retail profit. 


No matter where you live, shoe dealers 
cansupply youwithW.L.Douglasshoes. 
They cost no more in San Francisco 
than they doin New York. Insist upon 
having W. L. Douglas shoes with the 
name and retail price stamped on the 
sole. Do not takea substitute and pay 
one or two extra profits. Order direct 
from the factory and save money. 178 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 


SAVE MONEY BY WEARING | ALSO MANY STYLES AT $5.00 00 & $600 








W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
thehighest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 
The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
sumer the equiva- 
lent of the price 
paid for the goods. 


Catalog Free. 











President 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
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with rats and mice. They die 


trouble. Just crumble up. 


tubes, 25c. 


For Mice Too 








NoMuss—NoMixing—NoSpreading 
Rat Bis-Kit quickly and surely does away 
There's a different bait in each Bis-Kit. 
Remember the 


name — Rat Bis-Kit. 25c and 35c at ail drug 
and general stores. Also Rat Bis-Kit Paste in 


The Rat Biscuit Co., Springfield, Ohio 


Rat Bis-Kit 











Stream Fishing 


With a Divine Rod in your hand, whether casting 
ies or dropping bait, you get all the thrill there is in 
shing 





snsitive and flexible is the rod that every faint- 
est nibble or sudden strike is instantly sensed and 
niany times amplified down to the butt. 

So staunchly built and so ekilifully proportioned 
that in the tightest pinch the rod survives and the 
fish is skp 

Dir ine Rods are made for any kind and all styles of 
fishing, in 6 and 8 strip Bamboo. Silk-wrapped if you 
choos 2% ounces for the ‘‘Fairy Fiy’’ to 16 ounces 
for ope p sea fishing. Rods to order if you wish. 


Send for 1922 catalog 


THE FRED D. DIVINE CO. 


514 Roberts St. Utica, N. Y. 
Western Representative—H. L. Bow!ds 
17 Mason Opera House Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

















such an emergency, Procyon turned 
loosely and easily within his own skin, asd 
fastened himself to the fisher’s lower ja v. 
The next instant, their footholds torn 
loose by their struggles, they were plung- 
ing toward the ground. 

Seemingly the drop would stun any ani- 
mal as large as either, yet in mid-air, with- 
out relaxing their holds, they curiously 
twisted so that they landed like cats, feet 
first, although with a resounding impact. 
Scarcely shaken by the fall they resumed 
the fight a fraction of a second after they 
struck. 

It was a battle royal such as these 
woods were not likely to see again in many 
a day. The struggling animals spun like 
pinwheels on the ground, while the mystic 
peace of the night was driven afar by 
their fiendish snarls. Rabbits, at the 
sound of strife, lay palpitating in their 
burrows; red squirrels shivered in the 
highest tree tops, while grouse craned 
their necks and stared in wide-eyed alarm. 
A quarter of a mile away a hunting coyote 
heard and whined uneasily; then, curi- 
osity getting the better of his craven im- 
pulse, decided to investigate. Before he 
had gone a hundred yards, however, the 
tumult died. 

The battlers had broken apart, as 
though at a word, for the final clash. The 
fisher half crouched sideways toward his 
antagonist, his head, dripping blood, 
raised, his jaws opened wide. Procyon 
stood on his hind feet, his forepaws, with 
their wonderful gripping fingers, spread 
like a wrestler’s. Slowly he waddled for- 
ward, bear-fashion, his savage battle cry 
joining with the ferocious squall of the 
fisher. 

They met half way, the fisher launched 
like an arrow straight for the raccoon’s 
throat. But before he reached his mark 
his long neck was seized in a choking iron 
grasp from which he could not free him- 
self, writhe though he did. The monkey- 
like hands of the raccoon were a weapon 
of which the fisher knew nothing. He 
twisted and fought with the last ounce of 
his strength, while the moonlit woods 
seemed to fade into blackness, but the 
pressure was inexorable. Then the light 
went out abruptly, as the teeth of Procyon 
exacted the penalty. 


RESENTLY all was quiet in the devil- 

club thicket. The fisher lay there, at 
the end of his long trail of crimes, while in 
the oak stub the kits mutely shivered in 
fear. Procyon himself, his splendid coat 
torn, his muscles sore and lacerated, 
breathed great gulps of the night air as 
the reaction of effort set in. For several 
minutes he lay flat, while Nature hurried 
about her work of readjustment. 

Then his ears pricked sharply forward 
as he raised his head. One of the kits in 
the stub had whimpered in hunger. And 
een Procyon was reminded of him- 
self. 

At the foot of the stub lay the trout. As 
best he could, Procyon freed it of leaves 
and dirt, and with it in his teeth slowly 
and painfully climbed for the black door- 
way of his home. And yet though his 
muscles protested against the strain put on 
them, it seemed that never had he felt 
more buoyant, as though a weight of ap- 
prehension had been lifted from him. 

As he disappeared within the trunk 
there was an outburst of frenzied cries, 
which presently died down to delightec, 
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AMERICAN 


KAMPKOOK 


TITHE 





THE IDEAL CAMP STOVE 


OST experienced campers cook the 
Kampkook way. Kampkooking is 
convenient, quick and clean for 

this two burner stove makes and burns its 
own gas from the same grade of gasoline 
you use in your car et up and going 
full blast in two minutes Windproof and 
safe. Designed especially for motor tour- 


TOM arr 


ists; just the thing for picnics. 






Kampkook 
No. 3 is the 
most popular 
model. 


Price in the 
U. S. $7.50. 











Also made with brass case at $9.50; 
large size two burner $8.50; three burner 
size $12.00. 

IT’S ALL INSIDE 

All Kampkooks fold up like a minia- 
ture suit case when not in use with all 
parts including tank securely packed in- 
side the case. 

Wrtte for the Kampkook folder which also 
describes Kampkook Kitchenettes, Kampovens, 
and Kampkook folding fry pans. 


American Gas Machine Co. 
829 Clark St., Albert Lea, Minn. 
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The Finest bicycie ever 
4 Styles, colors, sizes; made in our new 
factory. SAVE 810 to 625, Cash >r easy pay= Hh 
ments. Delivered free on approval, ex- 
Dre. prepesd r 30 oar Free Trial. No | 
Tir unless you are e satisfie ¥ 
Best quality s at factory prices, ex 
press paid. Lamps, wheels, equip- 
ire: low prices. Write Today for for low ‘ace 
tory prices and 4 cycle Cot 
@ Company ae 
Mead::; Por H21eChicago free catalog 












CLARK’S CRUISES by C. P.R. STEAMERS 
Clark’s 3rd Cruise, January 23, 1923 


ROUND THE WORLD 
Superb SS “EMPRESS of FRANCE” 
18481 Gross Tons, Specially Chartered 
4 MONTHS CRUISE, $1000 and up 
Including Hotels, Fees, Drives, Guides, etc. 


ere 's 19th Cruise, February 3 


me MEDITERRANEAN 
Sumptuous SS “EMPRESS of SCOTLAND” 

Gross Tons, Specially Chartered 

65 DAYS CRUISE, $600 and up 

Including Hotels, Fees, Drives, Guides, etc. 
19 days Egypt, Palestine, Spain, Italy, Greece, etc. 
Europe stop-overs allowed on both cruises. 

Europe and Passion Play Parties, $400 up 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building, New York. 


whispering sounds which continued until | 


the last fin of the trout vanished. There- 
after the oak stub was quiet, and the im- 
pressive hush that comes just before the 
new day in the wilds, settled over the 
woods. 

And while the zenith was salmon- 
fleshed with dawn, the coyote, like a gray 
wraith, slunk beneath the raccoon home. 
He sniffed briefly at the body of the fisher, 
then, gripping it in strong jaws, trotted 
away for his den in the rocks. 





The Rebirth 
of the Movies 


(Continued from page 15) 


highly skilled mechanics, for instance, are 
steadily employed boring out pipes for 
movie theatre organs; the demand for 





| competent console operators is so insis- | 
| tent that eight flourishing schools are 


teaching the art of organ playing by 
correspondence. Furthermore, the taste 
and desire for good music have been so 


| stimulated by the motion-picture organ- 


| ists that many wealthy movie fans have 


| installed private pipe organs in their 


mansions, thus offsetting in large part the 
setae church demand for these musical 

nstruments. There is little doubt in the 
a of eminent authorities concerning 
the prediction that when the babies now 
spending most of their waking hours in 
the movie theatres grow up, enough 
musical genius will be developed to give 
America the front rank among the great 
musical nations of the world 

However, it is in the field of production 
that the greatest strides have been made. 

According to the 1921 census, the 
United States has 237 motion-picture 
stars of the first and second magnitude, 
plus Charlie Chaplin whose feet and 
features are said to be known to 72 per 
cent of the globe’s population four years 
and over. These stars own 304 motor 
cars costing an average of $3470 apiece 
and they maintain their reputations with 
the aid of 179 press agents costing an 
average of $1000 less than the motor cars. 
The average age for female stars is given 
as 23 and for males as 29. 
original cost per reputation is rather 
small, but maintenance expenses are 
exceptionally heavy and the Income Tax 
Division of the Treasury Department is 
about to authorize large deductions for 
depreciation and obsolescence. 

The stars, though, are only a part of the 
vast production machinery. 
of the Land Office show that nearly two 
million acres in Los Angeles County are 
classified as valuable chiefly for motion 
picture purposes and a movement is on 
foot to have most of ‘jie area included in 
a new national park and game refuge. 
The park is to be named after the most 
popular star, selection to be made on the 
official ballot at the November Congres- 
sional election. 

Of the patented land in the world’s 
leading film county 42,851 acres are 
owned in fee by movie producers. More 
than 60,000 persons—including 1289 boot- 
leggers—directly or indirectly gain a full 


The average | 








The records | 








How can we 
sell this 
wonderful 
Baby Book 
for only 
25 cents? 


For two reasons: 





We are sure that every mother 
who brings up her baby in accord- 
ance with its practical, scientific advice will 
be a good friend of ours all her life. Friend- 
ship is the best investment we know. 

But the book is also an expression of our 
gratitude to babies. Babies have been good 
customers of ours for nearly half a century. 

Mennen Borated Talcum has kept three 
generations of babies happy—has soothed and 
protected their fat little legs and bodies. 

And in the last three years, Kora-Konia also 
has won its way into the nursery. As you prob- 
ably know, Kora-Konia is amazingly efficient 
for prickly heat, ‘chafing, baby rashes and all 
severe skin irritations. It forms a waterproof, 
velvety film which clings for hours, protecting 
while it heals. 

Kora-Konia is not a talcum. 


We hope you will send 25 cents (35 cents in Canada) 
at ance for your copy of Aunt Belle’s Baby Book. 


THe Mennen Company 


355 Central Avenue wl 
Newark, AVS. USA. ay 
THE MENNEN COMPANY, Ltd., Montreal, Que.. 
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Pacific Mail liner in 
Panama Canal 


Go East or West by sea 


Visit Mexico, Guatemala, Salvador, 
Panama Canal, Havana 
The new de luxe passenger and express-freight 
service of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
between San Francisco, Los Angeles and New 
York is a travel opportunity of never ending 
interest and delight. 


Sight-seeing stops ashore at picturesque Manzanillo, 
Mexico; San Jose de Guatemala; Acajutla and La Libectad, 
Salvador; Cristobal and Balboa, Canal Zone; Havana, 
Cuba; Baltimore and Norfolk. 


Sailings from New York, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles about every 18 days. Modern American 
twin-screw ships ‘‘Colombia,’”’ “Ecuador,” “Venezuela” 
and “Santa Ana,”’ especially designed for Tropical service. 
De luxe suites. Home-like staterooms. Electric fan in 
every cabin. Deck sports. Music. Swimming tank. More 
than 73 years experience in pleasing passengers makes 
Pacific Mail cuisine a delight. Fares, first-class, $270 
and $300. 

For complete information see nearest steamship 

tourist agent or railroad agent or send coupon to 

nearest Pacific Mail office. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP Co. 


508 So. Spring St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


10 Hanover Square 
New York 


508 California St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Send me, without obligation, data descriptive of your new 
service between San Francisco, Los Angeles and New York. 
TT oe eee re ee oneness 
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(Takes 10Years ) 
| From the Age } 


Graying hair ages a young face and 
makes you seem-middle aged, even 
when it is premature. Restore it to 
its original natural color and look 10 
years younger. This is simple, sure 
and easy, no 
risk of the 
streaked, dis- 
colored, freak- 
ish hair which 
is worse than 
gray. Nothing 
to wash or rub 
off. 

Mail coupon 
for free tria 
bottle of Mary 
T. Goldman’s 
Hair Color Re- 
storer, a clear, 
colorless liquid, 
clean as water. 
Be sure to state 
exactly the 
Better, enclose 





natural color of your hair. 
a lock in your letter. Test as directed on 
single lock and abide by results. Then get 
full sized bottle at druggist or direct. 
Peesvsessesseeeseeeeeees ese 
| Mary T. Goldman, 1204 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. ‘ 
Please send me your FREE trial bottle g 
Goldman’s Hair Color Re- 
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livelihood from motion-picture production 
and the number of part-time workers is 
estimated at 135,000.* 

The allied industries—furniture fac- 
tories, costume makers, jewelry stores, 
pawnbrokers, camera and film factories, 
custard pie bakeries and sanitariums 
employ 8346 additional breadwinners, not 
to mention 2,689,587 scenario writers and 
teachers of scenario-writing scattered 
throughout the United States and its 
dependencies. Ex-Postmastér General 
Hays estimated that the mail cars needed 
to transport the country’s annual scenario 
output to and from Hollywood could be 
made up into eight solid mail trains of 
twenty-two cars each, basing his figures 
on the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1920. 
Just as the influence of the movie organs 
is transforming America into a really 
musical nation, so the universal writing of 
scenarios promises to bring literary cul- 
ture into every hamlet, besides stimulating 
the demand for writing paper and type- 
writers. 

Verily, the motion-picture industry has 
become a giant almost overnight. 


But during the last eighteen months it 
has become apparent that the motion 
picture industry has grown a little too 
fast—in more than one way. Thousands 
of theatres, mostly the small neighbor- 
hood variety, have closed their doors 
because they were unable to attract 
enough patronage to make both ends 
meet. ‘The demand for new films dropped 
with the price of wheat and cotton. In 
Southern California studios closed down 
by the score, actors were discharged by 
the hundred, the meat ax was wielded in 
the delicate process of salary adjustment. 
And on top of this depression came a 
series of divorces, scandals and murders 
that shoved the box office receipts down 
ten notches more. 

It’s always that way. When a wildcat 
susher comes in, multitudes flock to the 
scene, money is easy, sudden fortunes are 
made and the goose hangs high until the 
price of oil drops and the new field settles 
down to humdrum production. Thousands 
rush to each new gold strike, but in the 
long run only dozens profit by the strike. 
The convulsions of the last eighteen 
months indicate that the gusher period of 
the movie industry is coming to an end. 

For which all of us should be duly 
thankful. 

Too much easy money lies at the bot- 
tom of all film troubles. It should be 
remembered that the discovery of big 
profits to be made out of the animated 
photographs of people running, dodging, 
slipping and_ falling attracted to the 
movies all the has-beens and never-wases 
of the legitimate stage, that the produc- 
tion end was immediately taken over by 
third-rate booking agents, stage carpen- 
ters and clothing-store clerks who _pro- 
ceeded to turn out pictures embodying 
their version of the public taste. 

The cheapness and novelty of the new 
form of entertainment drew the crowds. 
As the mechanical appliances and the 
technique improved, ever wider circles 
were attracted to the movie houses. 
Within a few years the Cinderella of the 
arts was clothed in silks and satins, riding 

*Prosecuting attorneys and peace ofh- 
cers are not included in this estimate. 











Your Window 
“Stays Put’ 
at any angle 
when equipped 
with the 


‘MONARCH 
Quilomaliic CASEMENT STAY 


Artistic—Sturdy—Simple 





Fits any casement, pivoted or transom 
window no matter how opened. Can be at- 
tached, concealed or exposed, at right or 
left, top or bottom. Designed to insure per- 
manency and satisfaction in operation. 
Sold by Hardware Dealers everywhere. 

Our booklet “Casement Windows”—inter- 
esting and instructive—will help you. 
Please mention dealer’s name when writing. 
MONARCH METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
4930 Penrose Street St. Louis, Mo. 



















(AA om ws EYE WATER 


CROONER TTT a 
strengthens weak, inflamed eyes, and is an ideal eye 
wash. Good since 1795. Keep your eyes well and they 
will help keep you. 

Cc At All Druggists or Sent by 

Mail Upon Receipt of Price 
| Write for our booklet. It is FREE. 
JOHN L THOMPSON SONS & 
y, 148 River Si.. Trov, N. ¥. 
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Shave, Bathe and 


Shampoo with one 
Soap.— Cuticura 


Cuticura Soapis the favoriteforsafetyrazorshaving. 











FRECKLES 


Don’t Hide Them With a 
Veil; Remove Them With 
Othine— Double Strength 


There’s no longer the slightest need of 
feeling ashamed of your freckles, as 
Othine ~ double strength—is guaranteed to 
h remove these homely spots. 
Simply get an ounce of Othine—double strength 
—from any druggist and apply a little of it night 
7 and morning and you should soon see that even 
VA the worst freckles have begun to disappear, while the 
lighter ones have vanished entirely. It is seldom that 
more than an ounce is needed to completely clear the skin 
and gain a beautiful clear complexion. 
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He sure to ask for the double strength Othine, as this is 
sold under guarantee of money back if it fails to remove 
freckles. 














The Vapor 
Treatment 
for Coughs 
and Colds 


The time for Vapo-Cresolene is at the first indica- 
tion of a cold or sore throat, which are so often 
the warnings of dangerous complications. 

Simple to use; you just light the little lamp that va- 
porizes the Cresolene and place it near the bed at night. 

The soothing antiseptic vapor is breathed all night, 
making breathing easy, relieving the cough and 
easing the sore throat and congested chest. 

Cresolene is rec ded for Whooping Cough, 
Spasmodic Croup, Influenza, Bronchitis, 
Coughs and Nasal Catarrh. Its germicidal qual- 
ities make it a reliable protection when these diseases 
are epidemic. It gives great relief in Asthma. 

Cresolene has been recommended and used for the past 

42 years. The benefit derived from it is unquestionable 


Sold by druggists. Send for descriptive booklet 29. 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New 














York or Leeming-Miles Bldg., Montreal, Canada, 
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Paciric* Homes 





STYLE 262 


*1081 


This is net F.O.B. 


Immediate Shipments 
To Any Destination 


Pacific System reduces labor cost 
ind lumber waste. Enables you 
Mill price. In- 
cludes ready-cut 
materials, shin- 
gles, interior mill 
work, paint, hard- 
ware, plans, etc. 


Wholesale Prices 5_!ms._bath, 


screen porch, etc. 


tosave. You can deal direct with 
factory, secure the advantages of 
sur million-dollar buying power 


ind select a perfected plan. 


We buy materials in cargo quanti- 
ties, cut the umber by/ ast accu- 
rate machines into finished pieces 
ready for nailing and undersell 
the local dealer. 


Save 20% or More 


Get our prices. Homes of all 
sizes, 1 to 10 rooms, 


More than 15,000 
Pacific Homes 
Built. 









as low as 


This 144-page book is, we 
believe, the most elaborate 
volume of approved De- 
signs ever published. Tells 
how you can save hun- 
dreds of dollars. Send soc. 


PACIFIC READY- CUT HOMES Ine 
1338 So. Hill St. Los Angeles Cal. 






This 
Smile Says: 


“I Hear 
Clearly” 


If you are hard of hearing 
you have embarrassing mo- 
ments—so do your friends. 
Is it not worth while to sce 
if all this embarrassment can be avoided? 

500,000 persons are now hearing clearly by aid of 
the Acousticon. 

A New York Physician says: “‘It i is of great value 
to me. I should have been obliged to give up the prac- 
tice of medicine long ago if | had not obtained this best 
of all devices for the aid of hearing.” 


We offer you the 


1922 ACOUSTICON 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 


Just write, saying “Lam hard of hearing and will try 
the Acousticon.”” Give it a fair trial amid familiar 
surroundings—thus you can best tell what it will do 
for you. 

Remember, however, that the Acousticon has pat- 
ented features which cannot be duplicated. So no 
matter what your past experience has been, send for 
your free trial today. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 
1369 Candler Building 220 W. 42 St., N. Y. City 
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in limousines and spending money like a 
drunken sailor. 

Have you watched the rise of the 
successive crops of new screen stars? It 
took Schumann-Heink fifteen years of hard 
work to rise to moderate eminence; Galli- 
Curci, Maude Adams, Margaret Anglin, 
Henry Miller, David Warfield, scores of 
other eminent singers and actors ‘spent 
many years in study and preparation 
before they could claim national and 
international attention. But the average 
movie star is made in six months. A 


certain cast of features, speed in acquiring | 


the few tricks of the trade, the favor of a 


director and the machinery of the pub- | 


licity department do the work. There is 
a well known star who was a waitress two 
years ago; a male comedian used to sing 
in cabarets and play an occasional low- 
comedy part in burlesque companies 
before his movie earnings rose to a million 
a year. 
both sexes should suddenly be retired to 
private life, in six months the screen firma- 


If all well known movie stars of | 


ment would be just as full of bright con- | 


stellations as it 1s today. 

Take a great deal of ignorance, mix it 
with youth, add the yeast of sudden 
riches, heat it with the fire of adulation 
and the result must inevitably be a twin 
brother of the present movie mess. It 
stands to reason that the girl who, in the 
space of a year or two, rises almost with- 
out effort from obscurity, has riches and 


press-agent fame thrust upon her, must | 


have both feet firmly on the ground if she 
is not to lose her balance. And most of 
*em wear French heels. 

Those who accomplish things on the 
legitimate stage, in opera, in art or litera- 
ture reach the top with its emoluments 
and responsibilities after a gradual rise 
which accustoms them to the higher 
altitude. The movie stars and producers 
got dizzy when popular favor suddenly 
lifted them to the very peak. ‘They lost 
their sense of proportion. Inherently 
no worse than the general run of us, too 
much money and excessive manufactured 
acclaim ritiab most of them to believe 
that all natural laws and legal statutes 
had been suspended so far as their actions 
were concerned. ‘They got away with it 
for a while because the public did not 


know. It’s getting an eye and earful 
now. It is rebelling against the high 
prices asked for inferior entertainment— 


high prices more or less forced on the exhib- 
itor through the mining-camp extrava- 
gance in the production of films. 

The motion picture industry has come 
to stay. It will always be the most 
popular form of mass entertainment, but 
its real birthday was not ten or twenty 
years ago. It is being reborn right now. 
When the pain of reform and reorgan- 
ization is over, the silent drama will be 
far different from what it is today. 





Do you know that the concrete base of our 
modern highways is in constant motion, 
stretching, curling, twisting, rising and fall- 


ing like the movements of an angleworm? | 


Do you know that under heavy traffic the 
pavement will move down and up, down 
and up, traveling a total distance of over 
twenty feet aday? Do you know the effect 
of this movement on your pocketbook? You 


will find this subject discussed entertain- | 


ingly in the May SUNSET. 





NATIONAL 

PARK 
Mt Robson Route 
THE NEW way 


Discovered by ‘‘ Yellowhead” 
Jasper Hawes; seeking furs for 
the Hudsons’ Bay Company. 


A Paradise of Giant Peaks and 
Crystal Lakes. 


A world wonderland of Four 
Thousand Four Hundred square 
miles in the heart of the 


CANADIAN ROCKIES. 


Pierced at last by the all-steel 
‘‘Continental Limited”’ the train 
de luxe across Canada. 


Optional routing granting in 
addition Seven Hundred miles of 
Scenic Seas on palatial steamers 
through the sheltered waters of 
the famed “Inside Passage.” 


Enjoy Canada’s highest peaks in 
luxury and travel at the lowest 
altitude of any transcontinental 
line. 

“‘Ask for Booklet S1’’ 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
689 Market Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 


325 Van Nuys Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


902 Second Avenue 
Seattle, Wash. 





You’ll Smile Too 


when you know the Comfort 
and Easy Stretch 


MN Vag/ 


Exciu10; ff 

~ RUBBERLESS J 
SUSPENDER 
Guaranteed One Year—Price 158 
Alwaysi peiet on NU-WA 
or EX LO eee” 
teed arene Garters 
and Hose Supporters. 


LL LD 
Ask Your Dealer 1f.2e hasn't them, send di- 
Accept no substitutes—look for name on buckles 


Nu-Way Strech Suspender Co.,Mfrs.,Adrian, Mich. 
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i Za 
Blue-jay 


to your druggist 
Stops Pain Instantly 


The simplest way to end a corn is 
Blue-jay. A touch stops the pain in- 
stantly. Then the corn loosens and 
comes out. i 
colorless, clear liquid (one drop does 
it!) and in extra thin plasters. Use 
whichever form you prefer, plasters 
or the liquid—the action is the same. 
Safe, gentle. Made in a world-famed 
laboratory. Sold by all druggists. 


Free: Write Bauer & Black, Chicago, Dept, 1, 
for 2 valuable book, * “Correct Care ve the Feet.” 











A Rare Opportunity for 
Church, School, Civic and 


Fraternal Organizations 


Equip your Church, Sunday School, or Audi- 
torium with the latest and best motion picture 
projector—one that is portable, requires no 
expensive booth, attaches to any light socket 
and projects a 15-foot picture up to 100 feet. 
By special arrangements with the manu- 
facturers, SUNSET can help you obtain, 
free, one of these projectors through a little 
organization work in your own community 

a guaranteed machine that otherwise would 
cost you $400. Write to Educational 
Department, Sunset Magazine, 460 
Fourth St., San Francisco, for details of this 
new plan. 














Do You Dare 


to raise your arms freely in this seas 
son’s thin waists and gowns low cut? 
Your mind will be at ease if you use 


DEL-A-TONE 


It is a preparation made scientifical- 
ly correct for the purpose of safely 
removing hair from the face, neck or 
under-arms. 
It leaves the skin clear, firm and 
perfectly smooth—and is easy 
to apply. 





Druggists sell Delatone, or an 
original 1 oz. jar will be mailed 
toany address on receipt of $1. 
SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 
Dept. W ,339 S.Wabash Av.,Chicago 
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Readers, Gentle and 
Otherwise 


Oh La. 


Shreveport, La. 


You naughty Editor! Aren’t you 
ashamed? After such refined people as 
Rachel Ince and Sissy Gervaise De 


Greayer protested against your rough 
stories, you proceed to shock their delicate 
sensibilities with such a malodorous story 
as “Son of a Sidewalk,” wherein an 
already unclean Chink is anointed by a 
skunk. As George Patrillo’s Henree 
would exclaim, “Oo la-la!’ Have the 
bourgeoisie survived the shock? Was 


there sufficient local color for Rachel? 
And, to pile ‘‘peeled onions on oysters,’ 
you print an article by Enos A. Mills 


devoted to the odoriferous 
More local color. Shocking! I’m afraid 
you'll break Gervie’s wrist watch. 
have no doubt that he lives in the city, as 
he would be completely lost in a he-man’s 
country where he would have to dress 
himself, and might have his powder-puff 
stolen by some bolshevik. 

Good old SuNseT was full up this 
month with rough stuff, but the bolshe- 
viki will no doubt forgive you if you print 
some nice lady-like stories about quiet, 
genteel people like Lady Agatha, or the 
Eighth Marquis of Piffehurst. I am 
sorry to note that Mr. Stipp stopped his 
subscription. He will miss a lot of good 
stuff even if it is a bit rough. Long live 
SUNSET and its roughneck readers. 

P. S. HuppLeston. 


mephitis. 


Considers It an Insult 


Schofield were ae +. sb 

We are just soldiers in the U. S. Army, 
and readers of SUNSET Magazine and 
like it very much. We sure do like west- 
ern stories. I was born in Montana and 
raised there. And when I get discharged 
I am going back to the country where 
people mind their own business. I would 
like to hear S. Gervaise de Greayer on a 
soap box over here in Schofield make a 
statement like the one in his letter. I 
consider it an insult to true Western 
people, especially this part of it: “I rise 
with Rachel Ince and the rest of the 
bourgeoisie and say hooray and do not 
care what your Bolshevik readers say 
about us.” I myself consider it an insult 
and am not afraid to express myself 
either. Soldiers, give him a laugh for me. 
Let us continue to have red-blooded 
Western stories in SUNSET Magazine. Let 
all of the critics and the blue-law pushers 


get under their bunks. 
RW. B..andC. ASP. 


A Matter of Opinion 

Santa Cruz, Calif. 
For a great many years I have been a 
subscriber to SuNsET and have also 

caused it to be sent to my friends 1 
different parts of the United States, 
believing it to be a representative of the 
Pacific Coast, but for the past few years 
it has degenerated and the story part has 
been turned over to a class who have 
taken the opportunity to express their 
race hatred and in every way misrepre- 
sent the broad-mindedness of the Pacific 


| Science, 








An 
8 Months’ 
Trial 
Subscrip- 
tion for 
Only 50c 


(This is 14 the 


regular price) 





GER WAIZ 
Some Mé¥azine! 











EACH ISSUE OF 


THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE 


contains from two to four splendid serial stories 
and from twelve to twenty thrilling short 
stories, besides special departments devoted to 
Wireless, Mechanics, Electricity, Popular 
Athletics, Physical Training, Stamp 


| and Coin Collecting, Outdoor Sports, Amateur 


| pages with handsome covers in colors. 


Beautiful big 
Pro- 


Photography, Cartooning, etc. 
fusely illustrated throughout. 


A special feature is the award of liberal cash 


prizes for the best amateur work in many 


| subjects. 
| should not win some of these prizes. 


There is no reason why your boy 
Remem- 
ber, only 50 cents for eight months. If you 
are not satisfied we will refund your money 
promptly and without question. Remit in 
stamps if more convenient. 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., 
7145 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 


I accept your special half-price introductory offer 
and enclose 50 cents, for which send THE BOYS’ 
MAGAZINE for eight months to 


(Write name and address plainly) 








Write to Circulation 
BOYS Manager SUNSET 
Magazine for detail 
of his plan whereby you can make 
money after school, in vacation, etc. 


Send a postal TODAY. 
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Gervaise Graham 
Hair Color 


A clear, clean, harmless liquid brushed 
through the hair quickly restores the 
original color and natural beauty to 


Gray Hair 


At all druggists or by mail, price $1.50. jj 
Sample and advice sent upon request. 








Gervaise Graham, 27 W. Illinois, Chicago } 
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Co.st. Some of the writers have endeav- 
orci to stir up the race hatred to such a 
de, ree that had Sunset been the broad- 
inded paper it was ten years ago it 
miht have caused considerable trouble 
anc belief. Frankly Sunset has ceased in 
my opinion to be a representative journal 
for which it was intended—therefore 
kindly cancel my subscription. 

A. W. Turner. 
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Bourgeoisie and Bolsheviki 
Abingdon, Va. 


lfere comes another of those “con- 
structive’ bricks. This brick has its 
sides and corners duly rounded off in com- 
pliance with the laws of civilized literary 
warfare. It has been saturated lpi 
in the milk of human kindness and 1 
guaranteed not to raise a bump “eae 
than a horse chestnut. It is fired indis- 
criminately at the whole caboodle, bour- 
geoisie, bolsheviki and the innocent by- 
standing editor with that don’t-give-a- 
dam-whom-it-hits abandon that charac- 
terizes the ignorant mountaineer in the 
effete East. 

First, your Bolsheviki defenders show 
surprising gullibility by claiming as rough- 
neck productions stories that are written 
in bold and palpable glorification of the 
smuggest bourgeoisie idealism. Both the 
heroine and the hero in ‘“‘Devil’s Spawn” 
are members of families of ‘assured 
position in society.” ‘The hero is a college 
man with an adjunctive war record that 
would have at once placed him as a super- 
man, even in one of old Grandma South- 
worth’s agonized productions. 

True, this pair of superhumans did pull 
off some pretty livid stunts, but you 
noticed that neither of them really soiled 
their aristocratic hands with real human 
gore. That was left for the sure enough 
roughneck retainers to do, just as in the 
good old days of Grandma Southworth 
when “me Lud’s” gamekeeper could with 
perfect impunity fight to the death with 
an impudent poacher. But “me Lud” 
dared not stain his aristocratic hands— 
he was “‘a gentleman, dontcher know.” 

In ‘“The Fire Fighters” we see the same 
line-up, nearly. ‘The hero proved to be 
a scion of ‘fan old, wealthy and aristo- 
cratic family.” The heroine was a bit 
more plebeian, but asshe measured up in 
beauty and the social graces the hero was 
abundantly justified in annexing her, even 
under the old Victorian standards. Here 
again it was only the Bolsheviki who did 
the dirty work needful to put in the saff- 
ron touches that just now seem in greater 
demand than ever before, and here again 
it was bourgeoisie idealism that was 
glorified and roughneck idealism bedrag- 
gled. 

\nd your Bolshevik apologists mistook 
these saffron orgies for roughneck literary 
idealism, and your bourgeoisie detractors 
thought ‘them a bedraggling of theirs! Ye 
gods! Here we come to see what a per- 
fect hellofatime an editor must have in 
trying to please his patrons. Just pass 
the word to your Bolsheviki backers that 
the ruling class in all lands, and through- 
out all history, have invariably dictated 
the idealism of literature and art—and 
will continue to. The saffron scintilla- 


tions they mistake for roughneck literary 
ension are to be attributed solely to the 

oe ral decline’ of the bourgeoisie, not 
»ughneck ascension. 


B. M. Dutton. 
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Own—a Vineyard Home 
in Southern California 


In a Proven Grape District, 50 miles from Los 
Angeles— Paved Boulevards—Shade Trees—on 
Two Transcontinental Lines for the Price You 
Would Pay for a City Lot. 

Combine the delights of living on a Southern California country-side 
with the profits of a vineyard, which for the last two years have been 


greater than ever before in the history of the industry. Your first cost 
and up-keep are lighter than for any other fruit commercially grown. 


Write to-day for our vineyard circular. 


If you would rather have your home in an orange grove or are inter- 
ested in chickens, write for “The Partnership of the Hen and the 


Orange.” 


Fontana Land Company 


Fontana 


California 











ail 


Drop a card containing your name and address to AGENCY 
f DIVISION, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco, California 
—and learn how to nots et spare time to use— helping yourself. 








Beauty is 
One Part N iture—and 
Three Parts Care 


It is one of the miracles of 
this swift-moving age that 
beauty has been brought within 
every woman’s reach. The beauty 
of youthful firmness of contours 
and a creamy delicacy of skin. No 
matter how old you are—Elizabeth 
Arden can bring you the beauty 
you desire. She particularly recom- 
mends her 

Venetian Pore Cream—to close re- 
laxed pores and refine a coarse 
skin. $1 by mail. 

Venetian Anti-Wrinkle Cream — to 
keep the skin youthfully smooth 
and unlined. $2 by mail. 

Write Elizabeth Arden a x frank de- 
scriptr n of yourself s/ will send 
you her informative b let fi 
Quest of the Beautiful’ with per- 
onal advice. 





ELIZABETH ARDEN 
Salon d'Oro, 673-0 Fifth Ave., New York 


San Francisco, 233 Grant Avenue 
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“DISTRIBUTORS Wanted 


—*Y \\. Big Money For 


~) Ford wgagai 


Steer your Ford with one hand at 
thirty miles an ur over rough road 
Shoot through sand, rari gravel, in 
and out of ruts and over car track 


“a= Teel Dal 
\ — 
















heels CAN'T turn and 
“y mh rd will stick to 

’ ad like a Packard 
or a Cadillac one  equippe d with 


MOSPICO 


SAFETY 
SPINDLES 


Give another driver just fi s behind your wheel after you 
put them on your car. You've deasae. No talking necessary 
: they sell ¢hemse/ves. Liberal profit on every sale. All or par} 
time 

Get exclusive contract for your county 

Hundreds of Ford owners within a few miles of you. Most of 
them will buy after a five minute trial. Make big money wherever 
you drive your car with these and other fast selling accessories of 
our manufacture WRITE US TODAY 


MOTOR SPINDLE CORP., 427 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











Scenery 
Climate 


Recrea- 
tion 


A Vacation Trip you will 
never forget 


CANADA 
just across the International 
joundary—only a few hours run 
from Seattle 
The cen‘re of the famous 
se-nic beauties of British 
Columbia — Hundreds of 
beauty spots within hour's 
run from centre of city 
Wonderful summer climate—no 
extreme heat—Nights always cool 
An Ideal Touring Run 
Terminus of Pacific Highway 
Hundreds of miles of scenic drives 
Send for 1922 Vacation Folder 
and any desired information. 
Free on request to Vancouver 
Publicity Bureau, (J. R. Davi- 
son, Mgr.) Suite 300, 326 Sey- 


mour St., Vancouver, Canada 








REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles. 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
3 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Monadnock Bidg., San Franeiseo Van Nays Bidg., Les Angeles 
Alaska Building, Seattle 
Philadelphia, Drexel Building Boston, Old South Building 
Cleveland, Hippodrome Building 
New York Cincinnati 


“WHEN BUYING LAND” Rules to observe. A Booklet. 


end four cents to 
R. S. RAVEN CO. 
CONSULTING AGRICULTURALISTS 
614 MILLS BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA RANCHES Spec ialist in Be autif ful 
California Cattle 

Ranches, suitable for development into Modern Stock Farms 

and Country Estates. Also in close touch with open range 

opportunity in Nevada. 

Edward C Price 325 Pacific Finance Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


BAGS Army Auction Bargains 


LUGER pistol, cal. 7.65 m-m $21.50 
Army saddles $6.50 | Army knapsacks.75 up 
, Altered Mauser rifle cal.30 U.S. $16.50 
Full set Army steel letters and figures, $1.00. 
1S acres army goods. ||! astrated catalog 
for 1922-- vagres--including full and highly 
inte re sting i mation (specially ee cured) of all 
ms, mailed 50 cents. Circu- 


ar lar 
Sar 16 pages ‘{0 cents. Established 1865S. 

























be quickly 
cleared of Pim- 
ples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the 
face or body, Enlarged 
Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin. $1,000 
Cold Cash says | can clear your 
skin of the above blemishes. ’ 
WRITE TODAY for my FREE 
R Booklet — “‘A CLEAR-TONE 
SKIN’’—telling how I cured 
myself after being afflicted for fifteen years. 
E. S. GIVENS, 145 Chemical Bldz., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Sunset Magazine Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry and full name and address plainly 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco. 


written. 








Growing Season Too Short 


Q. Several of my friends who served in 
the late war are members of the American 
Legion, many of whom I have known 
since childhood, have asked me (because 
I have a home in Oregon) about the 
Goose Lake Valley in Southern Oregon, 
but I tell them that I only went through 
that country once, camping out for my 
health in 1916 and know very little about 
it, but that while the standard of business 
morality, especially among land men, is 
mighty low on the Pacific Coast, that you 
do tell the truth and I am going to ask 
you to please mail to me here all the infor- 
mation about this or else have it sent to 
me because I do not want those boys to 


lose out in anything.—R. E. M., Fort 
Worth, | EXAS. 

A. Goose Lake Valley lies in South 
Central Oregon, close to the California 
boundary, across which Goose Lake 


extends. The elevation is between 3500 
and 4000 feet and the rainfall is limited, 
making irrigation necessary. The land 
you refer to is supplied from the Goose 
Lake Valley Irrigation Company’s storage 
reservoir which has a capacity of 65,000 
acre-feet. ‘The cost of the water right 1s 
$35, the maintenance amounts to $1.25 
per acre per season, and the water right 
entitles the owner to one and one-half feet 
of water per season. All these prices are 
very reasonable. 

Phe principal drawback of the valley is 
the short growing season. The first 
killing frost occurs about August 15th 
and the last killing frost about the middle 
of June, though frost-free seasons longer 
than this by fifteen days are frequent. 
However, a growing season of even 
seventy-hve days is so short that ~ 
range of products is decidedly limited. 

It is also necessary to examine every 
40-acre tract to determine whether it con- 
tains excessive amounts of alkali. There 
are large areas of good soil with little 
alkali, but spots of ten or fifteen acresmay 
occur anywhere and decrease the value 
of any tract. 


Homesteading in Wyoming 


Q. I am very much interested in taking 
up a homestead near Gillette, Wyoming. 
Can you give me any information about 


the land and the possibilities in that 
section? Is a homestead proposition 
really worth while, and can one really 


make anything atit? I might add that I 
am an agricultural college graduate and 
an ex-soldier.—R. F., DANvERs, Mass. 
A. Gillette is the county seat of Camp- 
bell county, in the northeastern part of 
Wyoming; the county is traversed by the 
Burlington Railroad and by good high- 
ways. ‘lhe elevation is round 4300 feet 
in the vicinity of Gillette. At this eleva- 
tion and in this latitude, of course, the 
growing season is rather short, with 


killing frosts up to the middle of May and 
| starting again about the middle of Sep- 


tember. The rainfall averages from 15 to 
18 inches a year but it is ample for dry- 
farming. Up to a few years ago stock 
raising was practically the sole industry, 
but during 1918 and 1919 a great deal of 
land was broken and cultivated by dry- 
farming methods. Land prices range 
from $10 to $30 an acre. 

If you can get 320 acres of good home- 
steading land within a reasonable distance 
from the railroad and highway, if you 
have a fair amount of capital and the 
necessary grit to stick it out, we would 
say that you should be able to make it a 
go. As a graduate of an agricultural 
college you know what it costs to create a 
producing farm from the raw soil. If you 
do not have the money necessary to create 
this farm at once, you will have to produce 
improvements out of your own labor. 
Such a process of course means long hours 
of manual work, strict self denial and con- 
tinuous sacrifice over a period of years of 
everything that is supposed to make life 
worth living. Of course, your compen- 
sation comes out of the joy of seeing the 
raw land transformed into a real farm, 
but this compensation quite frequently 1s 
denied the pioneer who often has to 
abandon the enterprise after several years 
on account of lack of capital, coupled with 
bad luck. If you have the real pioneering 
instinct within you, if you do not mind the 
loneliness, if the treeless plains do not 
depress you and if you can stand severe 
winters 1n a homesteader’s shack, go to It. 


Timberland and Trout Fishing 


Q. I want a place of the following 
description: Located in the mountains, 
not far from good fishing, within ten miles 
from a town or store, with timber on it. 
Also some sort of a shack. Do lumber 
companies sell timbered land? And how 
much per acre? Now if you can put me 
in touch with some one who has anything 
of this kind to sell, please do so, as I am 
in need of a rest and would enjoy clearing 
off a piece of land and getting away from 
town for a while.—E. F., AMERICAN 
Fats, Ipano. 

A. We will gladly forward offers to our 
correspondent if the letters are addressed 
to E. F., care of Su NSET MAGAZINE 
Service Bureau, San Francisco, Cal., and 
are properly stamped. 


Few Irrigation Projects Now Building 


Q. I would like to get information on 
irrigation projects in the West. Is there 
any work being done on projects at the 
present time, or will there be in the near 
future? I would like to get all the infor- 
mation I can on this subject, as I have 
some money and wish to locate on a new 
project. I am also a_ blacksmith ws 
would like employment on constructi 
work on some irrigation dam en a 
while it is being built.—J. E. D., Saw- 
TELLE, CALIF. 

A. According to the 1920 census there 
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are in. the West over a million and a half 
acres for which irrigation water is ready 
but which are not cultivated for one 
reason or another. Also, at present the 
range of farm prices is so low compared 
with the price level of manufactured com- 
modities and of transportation that the 
average farmer is enjoying an income with 
a minus sign. On account of these two 
factors very little construction work on 
new ifrigation projects is going on at 
prest nt. 

The largest project which will soon be 
under way is the American Falls dam and 
reservoir to reclaim immediately some 
110,000 acres adjoining the present Mini- 
doka project of the United States Recla- 
mation Service. We would suggest that 
you write to the Project Engineer, U. S. 
Reclamation Service, American Falls, 
Idaho, asking what your chances for 
employment might be. If you are on the 
ground, you will have a better chance to 
fle on the land when it is opened than 
those who are living at a distance. 


Who Has the Secret? 


R. S. M., Cuicaco, Itt.—We do not 
know of any skunk farms in the Far West. 
Perhaps one of our [readers knows at first 
hand about such an institution and will 
supply us with information concerning 
its location. 


Water for the Horse Heaven 


Q. Can you give me any information 
iegarding the prospects of getting irriga- 
tion in the Horse Heaven country, state 
of Washington?—H. E. M., Carutssap, 
N. M 


A. Unless conditions are radically 
changed, it will be a long time before the 
Horse Heaven country has irrigation 
water. An irrigation district has been 
formed comprising a large part of the 
Horse Heaven country and the directors 
of this district, according to our informa- 
tion, bought certain water rights and sur- 
veys from the Chicago owners for about 
$100,000 in district bonds. In our 
opinion this price was excessive. 

If you own land in the Horse Heaven 
district, you must remember that the 
Washington law does not require the 
irrigation district officials or the county 
tax collector to send you notice of delin- 
quent irrigation district assessments. 
Unless you write to the secretary of the 
tigation district, get your bill and pay 
it, there is danger of a tax sale when the 
levy becomes delinquent, thus causing 
you to lose your land unless you keep in 
constant touch with the district officers. 

Irrigation district laws of the State of 
Nashington are defective in that they 
do not give the bond buyer sufficient 
state supervision and regulation of irri- 
gation district affairs. For this reason 
Washington State Irrigation District 
bonds have never enjoyed the confidence 
of bond houses and banks and have been 
practically unsalable. Therefore no funds 
have been at the disposal of irrigation 
districts and until the law is thoroughly 
amended and efficiently administered 
this condition will probably continue. 
The Horse Heaven project will require 
large sums and at present there is no 
prospect of raising the required capital. 
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attractive 
Resorts 
every 
few 

miles 
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Pacific 


Lines 


Outings 


A Few Suggestions for 
Coming Summer: 


San Francisco and Bay Region 
Pleasures of metropolis with enjoyment of auto 
trips through parks and surrounding territory. San 
Francisco is one of the most delightful summer 
resorts on the Pacific Coast. 


Santa Cruz and Capitola 
Seaside and City Hotels, Surf Bathing, Cliff Drive, 
Deep-Sea and Pier F ishing, ( Golf, Big Trees. Many 
Santa Cruz Mountain Resorts. 


Del Monte and Monterey 
Charming Hotel in Beautiful Gardens, Famous 
17-Mile Drive, Bathing, Salmon Fishing, Golf, 
Polo, Tennis. Picturesque and historic Monterey 
on its charming Bay. 


Pacific Grove, Asilomar, Carmel-by-the- 
Sea and Carmel Highlands 


Delightful Family Resorts, Bathing Beaches, Sea 
Fishing, Marine Gardens viewed through glass- 
bottomed boats. Old Carmel Mission nearby. 


Byron Hot Springs and 
Paso Robles Hot Springs 


Noted mineral waters with well-equipped baths, 
plunges, etc. Byron Hot Springs 2! hours, Paso 
Robles 6 hours from San Francisco. 

Comfortable hotels; good service; golf links, tennis 
horseback riding, etc. 


Sonoma, Napa and Lake Counties 
Numerous vacation places and mineral springs 
reached through Vallejo and Calistoga; Clear Lake 
is center of Lake County region. 


Yosemite National Park 
A Glorious Realm of Waterfalls, Cliffs and Peaks; 
Excellent Hotels, Lodges and Camps; Fishing, 
Trail-Riding and Auto Trips, including Mariposa 
Big Trees and Hetch-Hetchy Valley. Also the new 
Tioga auto tour Yosemite to Lake Tahoe. 


Lake Tahoe 


Most beautiful of our Sierra Lakes; noted for its 
Trout Fishing; many attractive Hotels and Resorts 
along shores and‘in vicinity. Daily 72-Mile 
Steamer Trip Around Lake. 


Sierra Resorts 
Attractive Outing quarters and Trout Fishing at 
Applegate, Dutch Flat, Towle, Cisco, Boca and 
Floriston, Donner L ake and Independence Lake; 
also the “Bret Harte’’ country around Angels, via 
Oakdale. 


Shasta Springs and Resorts 
Mountain Hotels and Cottages surrounded by 
Crags and Pines. Good Trout Fishing in Sacra- 
mento River and tributary streams. 


Sequoia and Grant National Parks, 
Huntington Lake 


Well-equipped Lodges and Camps under stately 
Trees. River and Lake Fishing. Mountain climb- 
ing and trail-riding. 


Upper Klamath Lake and Crater Lake 


Excellent Trout Fishing; Comfortable quarters 
amid Forests and Mountains; Autc from Medford, 
and launch and auto from Klamath Falls to Crater 
Lake Lodge on rim of lake. 


Los Angeles and its Beaches 
Noted tourist center. Ocean beaches and resorts 
within 30 minutes to an hour by Pacific Electric 
Ry. Santa Catalina Island three hours by steamer 
from San Pedro. 


Pasadena, Riverside, Redlands, San Ber- 
nardino Mts., Big and Little Bear Lakes 


Attractive cities in San Gabriel Valley, amid orange 
groves and orchards. Many tourist hotels Moun- 
tain resorts; outdoor life, camping and fishing 


For Summer Round Trip Fares, Train Schedules, Etc. 
Ask Any Southern Pacific Agent 
or write Chas. S. Fee, Pass. Traffic Mgr., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Most Americans have been thoughtless spenders. 
Prosperity has brought lavish waste, he value 
of a dollar” is an unlearned lesson. Children grow 
up ignorant of it. Then comes grief. Out of 100, 
only 15 are independ -nt at 60 years. The other 85 
must work or rely on charity. 

But the war hos wrought a change for many. Pay- 
ing for Liberty Bonds did teach them a lesson. Under 
the spur of patriotism, they found a new road to 
happiness. They found a way to save—a pro- 
tection against future want. 

Now the Liberties are paid for, they are turning 
to other good securities. The Kriebel Plan is ideal 
for these thrifty millions. It meets your needs to 
perfection 

Ali shoatd know about this new saving and invest- 
ing method. Already it has put thousands on the rozd 
to financial independence. They have tried many other 
ways to save—ways that have failed. The Kriebel 
Plan teaches you how to save, and provides a ready 
investment for your savings. Hence its great success. 

The incentive of profit spurs you to continue as 97% do 
It isn’t a short cut to wealth, but a more profitable way to 
own the better grade of stocks and bonds. It is a vigor- 

us enemy of waste, and an assurance of prosperity and 
pe »ace of mind, 

Do today ' whet: many thousands have dona; send for Peter Perkins 
famous_ b« ‘Getting Abe a gripping story fact- 
founded, that describes the Krie bel P. ee It’s FREE, 

Cut out this ad and mail to us with 
your name and address in the margin. 


KRIEBEL & CO. 


Investment Securities 





Dept.1833 137 S. La Salle St. CHICAGO 
Kansas City Indianapolis Milwaukee Rockford 
Chicago Detroit Cleveland St. Louis Cincinnati 





e . 

Organizing a Company? 

Save the usual incorporating expenses and taxes, 
and avoid personal liability by forming your organi- 
zation on the regulation Common Law Plan under 
a pure Declaration of Trust. National Standard 
Forms (the work of recognized attorneys) furnish 
complete requirements with which anyone in any 
state can organize and begin doing business the same 
day. Pamphlet A-25 free. C. S. Demaree, legal 
blank printer, 613 Walnut, Kansas City, Mo. 


A beautiful and comfor- 
table nursery aid. Made in 
Baby Pink, Baby Biue, or 
Snow White washable duck. 
Frame is biue enameled steel. 

Head rest can be folded 
flat on frame of seat 


Dealers, or By Mail, $2.50 


Send For Catalog showing 
complete line of Kuock-a-Bye 
Nursery Specialties 


PERFECTION MFG. CO., 
2708N. Leffingwell Avenue, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


















German MAUSER 


| BY at) amy Cole (Mo mn) elelamatticeleit tate 






Less than half x - 
pre-war prices. Poem «0% 
32 Cal. 13.95. Shoots COLTS and 
all standard cartridges. Convenient to 
carry—lies flatin the pocket—perfect 
safety device. Allour guns brand new 
direct from factory, absolutely perfect. 






~ 25 Cal. BLUE STEEL ARMY 

45 au TOMATIC — 32 Cal. $10.45. 
en ©=OUR OTHER BIG SPECIALS : 
Vest Pocke' Pist $4.95 

World's Famous Luger 30 ¢ a °519. 95. — Hand 
Ejector Revolver swing out cylinder 32 cal. blue 
steel or nickel $16.95. Pearl Handle $19.95. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Pay Postman on Delivery. 
UNIVERSAL SALES CO. | 
141 Broadway Dept..146 New York, N.Y. 
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Western Finance 





Far West. 





A department devoted to investments in the 
Letters requesting information 
should be addressed to the Financial Editor 
and should be accompanied by return postage 


Roe WA. ig 


























The Cycle of Prices 


How the Wise Investor Can Take Advantage 


of the Periodic 


URING the past few years of 

abundant money, the average 

person lost sight of the true 

meaning of the word investment, 
and on account ‘of the long period of war 
prosperity which ended in an industrial 
boom, was lulled into a false sense of se- 
curity in the placing of his surplus funds. 
The decline in the market value although 
in general not in the intrinsic value of all 
the old-time gilt edge bonds and stocks 
which only ceased in 1920, made him un- 
easy and skeptical as to their merits and 
made it easy for many speculative securi- 
ties of companies, which waxed fat under 
the recently existing conditions, to appear 
tu him as the real investments of the time. 
Even Ponzi was able to flourish for a time. 

The basic principle of investment is the 
placing of funds where the first considera- 
tion is the security of the principal and 
where a reasonable return is certain. As 
the return goes out of the bounds of reas- 
onableness the investment quality grad- 
ually merges off into the speculative and 
from there into the gamble. The reason- 
ableness of a return varies with the pur- 
chasing power of money. ‘Therefore what 
was reasonable in 1900, when most of the 
books advising a 4% return were written, 
is unreasonable on the side of conserva- 
tism today. Likewise what appeared 
reasonable in 1920 will appear just as un- 
reasonable and radical a few years from 
now. 

To illustrate this change in the reason- 
ableness of return on invested money we 
need only call attention to the many 
bonds which were sold for par on a four 
or even three per cent basis from 1890 to 
1900, while a seven and eight per cent 
basis was common in 1920. Success in 
investing is based on a knowledge of the 
forces which cause these changes in order 
that we may anticipate them. These ex- 
treme swings in interest rates are caused 
by fundamental changes in economic con- 
ditions, which cause what is known as the 
twenty-year business cycle, although the 
length of time required for it to elapse is 
by no means constant. It is impossible 


to do more than draw attention to these 
important trends in an article of this 
kind, but it follows that the man who be- 
comes familiar with them is able to place 
his money to much greater advantage 
man who 1s ignorant of them. 


than the 


Rise and Fal] 


In fact you will find that these two pursue 
directly opposite courses. When i interest 
rates are high as at present, the wise in- 
vestor will: buy very long term bonds of 
low interest rate selling at from one half 
to three-quarters of their face value, while 
when interest rates are low he will buy 
bonds of short life. 

The average man can only enjoy two 
or at most three of these major swings in 
a lifetime, so he should make the most of 
the opportunities which occur at their 
culmination. The month of May, 1920 
marked the culmination of rising prices 
and rising interest rates and we are now 
starting on our long road in the opposite 
direction. Take advantage of the times 
and purchase good long-term bonds of 
low interest rate which are selling at a 
discount. 

I have before me a graph which shows 
the course bond prices will pursue if we 
assume that interest rates will decline at 
the rate of one-quarter of cne per cent a 
year. This graph shows that in order to 
yield eight pef cent to maturity a twenty- 
year bond bearing interest at three per 
cent would have to sell at about 50, a four 
per cent bond would have to sell at about 
60.4, a five per cent bond would have to 
sell at about 70.3, a six per cent bond 
would have to sell at about 80.2, a seven 
per cent bond would have to sell at about 
go.1 and an eight per cent bond would 
have to sell at par or 100. The owner of 
the three per cent bond would get an an- 
nual return of only six per cent or $20 per 
year less than the owner of the eight per 
cent bond, but he would get $1000 in 
principal at maturity on his original in- 
vestment of $500, while the eight per cent 
owner would get back his original $1000. 

If interest rates declined one-quarter of 
one per cent a year, as assumed, the going 
rate at the maturity of all of these bonds 
would be three per cent. The man who 
originally put in $500 could again reinvest 
at six per cent as his principal has doubled, 
while the eight per cent owner must be 
content to take three per cent. But the 
eight per cent man would probably not 
have even this opportunity, for as interest 
rates declined his bond with all others 
would increase in value until in about 
twelve years it would reach its maximum 
value of 120, a profit of $20. At the same 
time the three per cent bond would be 
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se! ing at about 85, a profit of $35 and the 
ot! er bonds would sell in proportion. 
Pr ctically all of the seven and eight per 
cei t bonds of recent issue have clauses 
which allow the issuing company to re- 
dem them after five or ten years at a 
certain figure above par, which may be 
anvwhere from 105 to 120. You can see 
that most of these seven and eight per 
cent bonds will be retired in about eleven 
years as the bonds approach these call 
prices in market value. At that time 
interest rates will be down to five per 
cent. A similar study of ten-year bonds 
shows that a ten-year eight per cent bond 
will rise in value until it reaches 10614 
under the above assumptions after which 
it will turn downward in its course toward 
par. This again proves long-term bonds 
the better investment at this time. 

In addition to the long cycles in inter- 


est rates just discussed, we have minor or | 


intermediate cycles which ride on the 
major cycles in a manner similar to that 
of the ocean swell on a rising or falling 
tide. These minor cycles are approxi- 
mately seven years in length, although 
they have occurred several times in three- 
year intervals. The culminations of these 
minor cycles are usually accompanied by 
violent depreciation in the prices of se- 
curities. The investor by saving his 
money during prosperous times and keep- 
ing it in the bank can if he is alert place 
his money in good bonds at from ten to 
twelve per cent better advantage over 
normal times by buying at the culmina- 
tions of these cycles. Buying at the right 
time is the big element in successful in- 
vesting, as it tends automatically to in- 
sure the safety of principal and at the 
same time increase the yield. 

Probably the most noticeable element 
of the long business cycle is the gradual 
rise or fall in the prices of the commodi- 
ties which we use in our daily life. These 
prices are one of the determining factors 
of what your money will earn when you 
invest it. If it takes $10 to buy a hat 
that formerly cost $5, the man with 
money to invest wants to increase the 
wages of that money in order to make up 
a goodly portion of the difference in its 
purchasing power just exactly as a labor- 
ing man expects his wages to be raised 
for the same reason. This he finds not 
dificult to do for as commodity prices 
advance it takes more money to handle 
them. This finally causes money to be- 
come scarce or hard to obtain, which acts 
as an additional help to advance its com- 
pensation. The reverse is true, of course, 
when commodity prices are falling. Then 
money handles more goods per unit and as 
itisnotonly in less demand but has greater 
purchasing power interest rates fall. 

When bond prices are falling the better 
bargains are obtainable among the gilt- 
edge issues listed on the exchanges as 
everybody tries to sell out first, and the 
bond houses have difficulty in keeping up 
with declining interest rates when issuing 
new securities. Conversely in a rising 
market the active bonds on the exchanges 
tend to advance too fast due to competi- 
tive bidding, so that a bond house tends 
to offer the better bargains, as it is again 
retarded in marketing. Also the average 
bond house tries to offer its clients securi- 
ties which will appreciate slightly in value 
in competition with others for the sake of 
the zood-will it creates. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


| 


FOR SALE 





Make Your Home in Los Gatos—‘In the 
Valley of the Sun.”’ Located in the foothills of the 
fertile Santa Clara Valley, beautifully situated 
with an ideal climate. Property at reasonable 
prices. dress Chamber of Commerce, Los Gatos, 
California. 


“< Water 1s Wealth” in Stanislaus County, 
alfalfa. fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write 
for free booklet, Department S, Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California. 





PATENTS 

Patents. Write for Free Guide ‘Book and 
Record of Invention Blank. Send model or sketch 
and Gener tion for free opinion of its patentable 
nature. Highest References. hacen gy © ——- 
Reasonable Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Send for free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and 
opinion. Watson E. Colman. Patent Attorney, 
624 F St., + ene BB. 








Patents. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Old coins, large Spring selling catalogue of of 
coins for sale, free. Catalogue quoting prices paid 
for coins, ten cents. William Hesslein, 101F Tre- 
mont St., Boston, Mass. 


Capital for meritorious enterprises; de- 
scribe your — fully; timber, coal, quarry, 
mineral, oil lands, etc. handled. Herbert, 4 Rand 
MeNally Building, Chicago, IIl. 





SONGS, STORIES, ETC. 





Stories, Poems, Plays, etc., are wanted for 
publication. Submit Mss or write Literary Bureau 


163, Hannibal, Mo. 


| cal. 


| sponsible references. 


For Sale—In the center of southern Oregon’s 
unsurpassed scenery, small country home (adjoin- 
ing my ranch), modern house of eight rooms and 
bath, with about two acres of ground, small orchard 
and berry garden, ideal place for poultry raising, 
situated in the Siskiyou mountains (about fifteen 
hundred feet elevation) on the Applegate river in 
Crater National Forest Reserve, fifteen miles from 
Medford, good roads, healthful invigorating climate, 
excellent fishing and shooting in close proximity. 
Small additional acreage can be obtained if desired. 
Price $5000.00 all cash. ess F. C. Preston, 
Jacksonville, Oregon. 





Direct from Germany—Cheap Luger Pistols, 
30, 3%-inch barrel; Mauser pistols, cal. 
54-inch barrel, 1000-yard range. Both kinds for 
American ammunition; convertible into rifles. Re- 
Dr. Kniep, 334 River St., 
Hoboken, N. J 

Violins—Deep, Mellow, Soulful—on easy 
credit terms. High grade, wonderful instruments 
of my own make. Development of many years’ 
expertness. Write for book. Gustav R. Henning, 
2424 Gaylord St., Denver, Colo. 


a HELP WANTED 


Hotels—40,000 Opportunities in Hotels; 
nation-wide demand for high-salaried men and 
women; past experience unnecessary; we train you 
by mail and put you in touch with big opportunities. 
Big pay, fine living, interesting work, quick ad- 
vancement; permanent. Write for Free Book, 
“Your Big Opportunity." Lewis Hotel Training 











| School, Room 3626, Washington, D C 





Be a Railway Traffic Inspector! $110 to $250 
monthly, expenses paid after 3 months’ spare-time 
study. Splendid opportunities. Position guar- 


| anteed or money refunded. Write for Free Booklet 


G-70 Stand. Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Those out of employment or "with Chat 
increase present income, communicate with Chau 


| tauqua Commercial Agency, Jamestown, 
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Get Your Favorite Magazines At | 


Practically Half Retail Prices 


By Ordering One of These Bargains Within Next 30 Days 


This is too good an opportunity to miss. Act quickly. Subscriptions may be sent to different addresses if 
desired, and may be new or renewal. Postage free except on Foreign and Canadian orders. All subscrip- 
tions are for one year unless otherwise stated. Lowest prices will be quoted on any list of magazines you 


send us. 
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SUNSET $3.25 


$4.80 
Today’s Housewife (mecca) | Newsstand Value 


SUNSET \$2.75 


$5.40 
] Newsstand Value 
. For Only 


1$3.25 


. $7.20 
/ Newsstand Value 
For Only 


'$4.75 


$7.80 
| Newsstand Value 


‘$5.00 


. $8.20 
| Newsstand Value 
For Only 





Modern Priscilla (e..) 


SUNSET 


Scribner’s (cfreviews 


(or House Beautiful) 


SUNSET 


Harper’s Magazine (a:i.) 


SUNSET 


World’s Work (fiaserine) 
SUNSET 1$4.50 


sl > a or sais a $5.60 
Christian Herald (‘hscit”)! aries 
or Only 


SUNSET 1$3.25 











Mail your order for one of these bargains to 


Sunset Magazine, 460 Fourth St., San Francisco, Calif. 

















